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SHAKESPEARE AND MODERN DESIGN 


SHAKESPEARIAN PRODUCTION with relation to modern design 
requires a consideration of scenery in terms of new concepts in theatre and in 
the conventional treatments of design. From the Restoration, the direction 
of staging has been toward greater detail, with a more faithful representa- 
tion of locale. Skill in mechanical methods, and the invention and perfection 
of instruments to control light for realistic effects have fostered the attempt 
to a more complete picture in terms of exterior detail and environmental 
facts. With this background for three centuries, let us examine briefly the 
attitude and directions attempted by the new movement in the theatre, 
which took form in the early years of the present century. 

The new movement has, on the whole, been opposed to the realistic 
interpretation of the function of scenery. Although there are many schools 
with divergent points-of-view, they all agree in the belief that realism and 
naturalism per se must be put aside to make way for an imaginative recrea- 
tion of scenery more in keeping with the mood of the play, and more closely 
related to the moving actor. This frank dismissal arises from the limitations 
of realism both as an art and as a medium of artistic expression. Without 
attempting to delve into the relative merits of various forms, the essential 
criticism consisted in the contention that realism was not selective, and 
that the interpretative function of a realistic setting was limited to environ- 
mental expression. In other words, a scene for the Castle at Elsinore would 
be a carbon copy of a real castle with every stone in place, and would signify 
to the spectators little more than that. Photographic detail would preclude 
any attempt to express in scenery the emotional or intellectual values in the 
scene or play. Modern designers believed that scenery should do more than 
identify. They held that scenery should interpret, as well as suggest, cosmic 
and universal forces in the drama. Mood values in a play were frequently 
more important than faithfulness to specific detail. Designers, too, con- 
tended that scenery should consist of more than artificial painted settings, 
that three-dimensional, built-up, plastic forms should be erected to permit 
the actor to move in space more nearly related to his bodily proportions. 

To accomplish this, attention was given to two points: (i) the conven- 
tional elements of design, and (ii) the execution of these elements in terms 
of practical three-dimensional theatrical forms. According to the former, the 
factors making up scenic design, if imaginatively treated and selected, have 
conventional connotations which are generally known. Line, form, mass, 
and color, may by being properly combined suggest and create specific 
moods. For instance, vertical lines signify loftiness and spirituality, while 
horizontal lines suggest lowness, heaviness, and earthiness. In other words, 
scenic design frankly treated in a conventional manner will express effective 
intellectual and emotional conditions. A portion of the castle wall, and a 
section of the parapet set against a night sky would not only suggest the 
Castle at Elsinore, with the audience permitted to fill in the scene with 
their imaginations, but the arrangement and lighting of the scenic units 
would intensify the mood of the scene. The reference to units and lighting 
brings forward the second point: that the setting must be in plastic, three- 
dimensional terms (built-up sections, levels, ramps, platforms, and steps) 
to permit the conventional forms to be established in the proper space 
relationships. For instance, a castle wall painted on flat canvas to look 
thick, heavy, etc., with painted shadows, should be compared with the 
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same structure built as a three-dimensional structure. The latter, while 
offering surfaces to reflect light and shadow, creates a sense of space, and, 
when associated with an actor, joins the actor with the scene. The former, 
a two-dimensional structure, suffers when related to the actor who is a 
plastic figure. The aim of modern designers was to unify the spacial concept 
to permit the scenery, lighting, etc., and the actor to be considered in the 
same relative terms. This did not mean, however, that two-dimensional 
forms were discarded, but rather that they were employed within their own 
artistic province, and were not used to suggest three-dimensional structures. 
Flats, curtains, and screens have theatrical value but should be confined to 
their limitations and conventions. 


I 


SHAKESPEARIAN PRODUCTION in the hand of modern designers has been 
interesting, and, at times, exciting, with the entire gamut of “isms” serving 
to interpret the plays. The scope of the modern theatre, however, precludes 
any attempt at chronological arrangement, and the inclusion of all the 
designs. For the purposes of this study, then, choice will be made of rep- 
resentative designs which illustrate dominant styles in Shakespearian 
design and staging. Styles will be determined by two considerations: (i) the 
choice of elements comprising the stage set, and (ii) the method of arrange- 
ment on the stage. This procedure, while arbitrarily breaking down the 
sequence of yearly developments, has an advantage in focusing attention 
on major tendencies, and, it is hoped, in clarifying the maze of cross-cur- 
rents and over-lappings, which typify many artistic accomplishments. For 
convenience and lucidity, treatments of Shakespeare will be considered 
under five divisions: first, recognizable elements selected and placed to 
suggest the scene; second, platforms, levels, steps, etc.; third, curtains; 
fourth, painted settings; and fifth, architectural stages and permanent 
settings. 

The first group of illustrations includes those which have as a dominant 
note a choice of recognizable objects, which have some relation to reality 
but which are selected and arranged in accordance with an attempted 
style. That is, the designer has selected an object or objects which will be 
immediately identified, but by skillful arrangement, and possible exaggera- 
tion, the artist has conveyed an entirely different impression. 

Ernst Stern’s settings for Reinhardt’s productions reveal a careful selec- 
tion of real objects. For Much Ado About Nothing' two benches backed by 
an archway with a railing serve to suggest an outdoor scene. More details 
might have been introduced, but by judicious selectivity the artist has 
conveyed the idea of an exterior. Selectivity may go so far as to permit the 
inclusion of a single real object to indicate a complete scene. Two throne- 
room scenes illustrate this procedure. In The Winter’s Tale? and in King 
Lear,* a solitary throne-chair backed by draperies supplies evidence of the 
locale. Reinhardt’s plan in these productions was to select real objects 
carefully, and to give them dramatic emphasis by judicious placement. 

Frequently, however, the entire scene was merely suggested by revealing 


1 Deutsches Theater, Berlin, 1912. Samuel J. Hume and Walter René Fuerst, XXth 
Century Stage Decoration (New York, 1928), ii, pl. 27. 

2 Emil Orlik; Deutsches Theater, Berlin, 1906. Hume, op. cit., ii, pl. 14. 

* Karl Czeschka; Deutsches Theater, Berlin, 1905. Hume, op. cit., ii, pl. 18. Theatre 
Arts Monthly (1926), x, 431. 
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a part of some recognizable element. In Fritz Erler’s Hamlet for Georg 
Fuch’s production,‘ the spectators may see only the tops of the parapets at 
the back of the shallow stage. By simplification and by suggestion, the 
artist has exhibited a portion of the castle, while the audience fills in the 
balance of the stone-work. 

Many of Gordon Craig’s symbolic structures emanate from a recogniz- 
able element. True, the element is devoid of all realistic detail, but, never- 
theless, it retains qualities suggesting the choice. For Julius Caesar® we see 
the forms of Roman arches. For Macbeth® the faint outline of steps moves 
rhythmically about a central column in the sleep-walking scene, and, like- 
wise, for Hamlet’ the shadowy forms of the parapets bring the castle in its 
immensity to our imagination. In this same connection two of Adolphe 
Appia’s designs for King Lear* may be considered. In one, a central door at 
the end of a corridor flanked by four mammoth columns is the focal point 
of the scene. In the other, the spectators view two step units through a 
portion of a cave-like structure. 

The placement of characteristic objects, thus far considered, has been 
with relation to a complete scene, or to suggest a complete scene with the 
stage picture filled out as a unit with scenic forms. The next arrangement 
within the first group of illustrations includes the objects completely re- 
moved from their natural surroundings, with no visible connection with or 
relation to verisimilitude. They are isolated elements in an incomplete 
scene suspended in space with darkness all about. In view of the many 
illustrations of this sort, the discussion will be confined to three types of 
nuclear elements surrounded by space: (i) a realistic unit, (ii) screens, and 
(ili) vaguely suggestive elements. 

Realistic objects easily identifiable were frequently placed at stage- 
center usually on a platform with space and darkness around them. For the 
forest of Arden in As You Like It,* Viadmir Hrska has selected a number of 
spindly trees with hearts appended to them, and mounted them on a plat- 
form. Thus, several recognizable objects standing alone typify a large forest. 
Similarly, a low bed with a tall canopy and stand alongside compose the 
nuclear group to suggest Desdemona’s bed-chamber in Emil Pirchan’s 
Othello.’° For other scenes in the same play, the designer has chosen objects 
which are recognizable, such as two columns with a circle of candles about 
each, a circular balcony, and a set of enormous double doors. Three huge 
monoliths at the center of a circular raked platform were selected by 
Norman Bel Geddes in his model for King Lear." These powerful, primitive 
forms suggesting Lear’s throne bring to our minds the ancient rites at 
Stonehenge. 

Screens, while giving formal aspects to the scene, offer a number of 
combinations. One method is to arrange a series of formal screens to form a 


4 Kiinstlertheater, Munich, 1909. Hume, of. cit., ii, pl. 59. 

5 1905. Rome. Caesar’s House, 11, ii. Edward Gordon Craig, Towards a New Theatre 
(London, 1913), p. 37. Sheldon Cheney, Stage Decoration (New York, 1928), pl. 68. 

* 1905. Dunsinane. Macbeth’s Castle, v, i. Craig, op. cit., pl. 64. Cheney, op. cit., pl. 69. 

71907. a. A Platform of the Castle 1, i, iv, v. Craig, op. cit., frontispiece. Cheney, 
op. cit., pl. 67. 

8 11 and 111, 1926. Hume, op. cit., ii, plates 40, 41. Theatre Arts Monthly (1932), xvi, 647. 

* K. Hilar’s production; National Theatre, Prague, 1923. Hume, op. cit., ii, pl. 91. 

10 Jessner’s production; Staatstheater, Berlin, 1921. Hume, op. cit., ii, pl. 129. 

“t Model of a project, New York, 1919. Hume, op. cit., ii, pl. 94. Theatre Arts Monthly 
(1926), x, 434. Cheney, op. cit., pl. 102. 
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curved background to enclose the scene. This was attempted by Vlastislay 
Hofman for Hamlet.” Although the scene is formal, the screens give the 
effect of a closed-in quality for a scene, as it were, supposedly suspended in 
space. Another effective treatment was to set up a flat screen at the rear of 
a platform, which would serve to silhouette a series of small stylized screen- 
units placed on the stage before it. This was done by Doria Paston for The 
Merchant of Venice.* A novel screen device was attempted by Ljubo Babi¢é 
for Twelfth Night, in which two curved screens were placed in various posi- 
tions on the stage to suggest the scene. The units, themselves, could readily 
be pushed into new positions to establish a change of scene. 

Screens, in addition to giving a frankly formal and artificial effect, were 
set up to suggest plastic, three-dimensional forms. The initiation of this 
idea emanates from Craig with his well-known screen setting, which sug- 
gests a temple-like structure with tall vertical columns receding to great 
depth. Along with the sense of plasticity and depth was the vivid feeling for 
space. A similar effect was gained by Terence Gray in a model for a system 
of luminous screens, * which consisted of columns of various heights grouped 
as a unit with space about them. 

The objects in space have thus far been within the scope of recogniza- 
bility, consisting of those with realistic associations, and formal screens. 
Now we may include forms which are either vaguely familiar or distorted 
beyond recognition. Artists, it should be said, often carry their interpreta- 
tions of the scene into subjective realms with forms which are neither com- 
prehensible or lucid to the usual audience. Such forms, while interesting as 
experiments, or as artistic expressions, are apt to leave the spectators with 
mixed feelings of bewilderment and awe. Robert Edmond Jones has two 
designs for Macbeth which include both categories. The first'*® is an interest- 
ing though somewhat vague “expressionistic”’ conception for the banquet 
scene. Masks of the three weird sisters from above cast beams of light on a 
large central structure within which is the faint outline of a figure wearing 
a crown. All about is the confused wreckage of a banquet. Decidedly ex- 
pressionistic, the design is suggestive of the innate potent forces directing 
the drama. The second is a series of Gothic arches in irregular formation 
with complete darkness about them. The design seems to be devoid of 
meaning. 

The second group of illustrations of Shakespearian staging includes 
those in which the choice of elements on the stage consists in platforms, 
levels, columns, steps, etc., with the theatrical effect and style attained by 
selective arrangement on the stage, plasticity, and, what is of cardinal 
importance, the association with actors. With the absence of realistic detail, 
the emphasis is on form both architectural and structural, and the place- 
ment of these elements creates an impression by virtue of the dynamic 


2K. Hilar’s production; National Theatre, Prague. Theodore Komisarjevsky, and Lee 
Simonson, Settings and Costumes of the Modern Stage (London, 1933), p. 82. 

'8 Quetzalcoatl’s production; the Festival Theatre, Cambridge, 1932. Komisarjevsky, 
op. cit., p. 31. 

‘4 National Theatre, Prague, 1924. Cheney, op. cit., pl. 87. Theatre Arts Monthly (1926), 
x, 206. 

‘6 Cambridge, 1926. Hume, of. cit., ii, pl. 114. 

‘6 Arthur Hopkins’ production; Apollo Theatre, New York, 1921. First print: Robert 
Edmond Jones, Drawings for the Theatre (New York, 1925), pl. 14. Cheney, op. cit., pl. 116. 
Theatre Arts (1941), xxv, 123. Second print: Jones, op. cit., pl. 13. Theatre Arts Monthly 
(1926), x, 433. Hume, of. cit., ii, pl. 201. 
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qualities inherent in the forms. In other words, the conventional elements 
in design are expressed in three-dimensional, plastic structures with the 
effect coming not from realistic or environmental association, but rather 
from the selective relationship of planes, angles, mass, and so on. 

To bring the many illustrations before us, the group will be arranged to 
include staging with (i) levels and plastic elements, (ii) geometric design, 
and (iii) skeletal structure. This order, it will be observed, follows a se- 
quence varying from designs with symbolic and other implications to those 
with various degrees of abstraction. The first division, levels in combination 
with various plastic elements, will suggest theatrical reactions which are 
frequently experienced. An obvious example is in Emil Pirchan’s setting for 
Richard III" with a central staircase leading to a throne at a high level. 
Jessner employed these steps, along with lighting and the color of costumes, 
to symbolize Gloucester’s ascent to the throne. Babié’s scene for the same 
play" is likewise effective. Here, a series of five inclined levels are joined by 
four step-units to provide many acting levels, each with a symbolic con- 
notation. Numerous areas and levels are also provided by two designers for 
Macbeth. Walter Reiman’s settings for Jessner’s production’® have two 
staircases leading to a level at stage-center. This unit, it will be observed, 
appeared in all the scenes to serve as the main acting place. Less obvious is 
Georges Pitoéff’s design?® requiring a variation of step-units leading to 
levels with plastic forms all about. For Hamlet, Oskar Strnad*' had de- 
signed low permanent platforms on which may be set one or more plastic 
pillars, which, in the Craigian manner, extend out of sight. 

This attempt to simplify staging by elimination of detail and reduction 
of scene units to a few plastic pieces is further realized by the employment 
of a bare platform stage. Two productions of Julius Caesar are particularly 
significant in this connection. A design by Georges Frejka and Fr. Tréster™” 
reveals a low platform with several fragments of classical columns, while 
Orson Welles’s production™ makes use of a bare platform with skillful 
lighting effects. The latter, along with the absence of a front curtain, inten- 
sifies and solidifies the movement of dramatic action to a high degree of 
acceleration. 

Settings with geometric patterns, called cubism, introduce us to forms 
which are more abstract. To induce this effect, familiar relationships of line, 
form, and mass are exaggerated, and, frequently, distorted into various 
angular patterns. Often the geometric motif is repeated throughout the set, 
as is the case in Paul Nash’s King Lear** with the emphasis on severe verti- 
cal forms. Similarly in Alexandra Exter’s design®® for Othello checker-board 
floor patterns are in evidence with angular designs carried throughout the 
setting. Frequently, the abstract character of the design renders it vague 
without actors. Frycz’s interesting setting for Julius Caesar*® has a combi- 

17 Jessner’s production; Staatstheater, Berlin, 1920. Theatre Arts Monthly (1926), x, 432- 

18 National Theatre, Zagreb, 1923. Hume, op. cit., ii, pl. 119. 

19 Staatstheater, Berlin, 1923. Hume, op. cit., ii, plates 130, 131. 

20 Théatre Pitoéff, Geneva. Hume, of. cit., ii, pl. 117. 

*1 Bergtheater, Vienna. Hume, op. cit., ii, plates 71, 72. 

22 National Theatre, Prague, 1937. Theatre Arts Monthly (1937), xxi, 976. 

23 Samuel Leve; Mercury Theatre, New York, 1937. Theatre Arts Monthly (1937), xxi, 
926; ibid., (1938), xxii, 18. 

24 Design for The Players’ Shakespeare (London, 1927). Hume, op. cit., ii, pl. 198. 

*8 1927. Joseph Gregor and René Fiilép-Miller, Das russische Theater (Zurich, 1928), pl. 


195. 
26 Schiller’s production; Theatre Polski, Warsaw. Komisarjevsky, op. cit., p. 85. 
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nation of angular forms and actors with angular shields, spears, and Roman 
standards which carry out the geometric pattern of the design. Contrast is 
attained by Exter for Romeo and Juliet*’ with curved plastic forms set 
against a background with two huge right angles. Pitoéff’s production of the 
same play* is a revealing study in which plastic forms with cubistic treat- 
ment symbolize the feud between the two families. Angular platforms effec- 
tively separate two houses, which stand at the back, while Friar Laurence’s 
cell with Gothic lines is at one side. The sharp lines with variations in level 
form a contrast against the curved lines and vaulting of the cell. 

The last division, skeletal structure, removes all associations with recog- 
nizability and meaning. This type of setting, called constructivism, is, as 
the name implies, the mere structure, outline, or framework of the form, 
whether plastic or not. Frequently, the skeletal frames are placed in a 
manner opposed to proportion and balance. Devoid of meaning in its true 
state, the structural setting depends principally upon the actor for signifi- 
cance. For instance, the framework with steps leading to many acting 
levels in a model for Julius Caesar by O. Amosov”® suggests no more than 
that. 

The third group of illustrations consists of those which employ curtains 
for theatrical effect. Curtains with little or no decoration are the common 
property of most theatres and have frequently been hung to form the neutral 
background for a scene. A draw or drop curtain may be placed in front of a 
setting to accommodate the many short Shakespearian scenes. This curtain, 
however, may serve in a decorative capacity for a street scene. Two illus- 
trations for Twelfth Night suggest street scenes with effective architectural 
structures painted on a curtain. George Sheringham’s design* has treated 
the background realistically with a street and buildings in perspective, 
while Robert Young’s conception* is in terms of castle-like stylized struc- 
tures. 

Curtains may, with formalized designs, suggest frank unreality. This 
effect is produced by a curtain with conventionalized designs which is hung 
in folds. Such a background was deftly suggested by Norman Wilkinson for 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream.™ Similarly, conventional trees, rocks, etc., on 
the curtain suggested the cave scene in Albert Rutherston’s design for 
Cymbeline.® 

The fourth group of illustrations includes those in which the theatrical 
impression is gained by pictorial means. The stage now becomes a picture 
with the emphasis on color and decorative style. The painted setting in 
terms of vivid color-contrasts, exaggerated perspective, and decorative 
elements, while differing in concept from the three-dimensional plastic 
forms, brings to the spectators an imaginative experience not produced by 
other methods. Frankly unreal, and, at times, artificial and fantastic, par- 
ticularly when associated with moving actors, the painted setting in hon- 
estly attempting to be no more than that, detaches objects from their 
realistic anchorage and often indulges in fanciful concepts. 

27 Tairoff’s production; Kamerny Theatre, Moscow, 1921. Hume, op. cit., ii, pl. 153. 

28 Georges Pitoéff; Paris, 1937. Theatre Arts Monthly (1937), xxi, 743. 

29 Gregor, op. cit., pl. 280. 

% Stratford-on-Avon Memorial Theatre, 1932. Komisarjevsky, op. cit., p. 37. 

31 Northampton Repertory Theatre, 1933. Komisarjevsky, op. cit., p. 27. 

% Granville-Barker’s production; Savoy Theatre, 1912-1913. Cheney, op. cit., pl. 80. 


Hume, op. cit., ii, plates 140, 141. 
*% Wales. A Mountainous Country with a Cave, 11, iii; 1923. Cheney, op. cit., pl. 81. 
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The painted setting, however, was a basic point of departure in the 
theories of Appia and Craig with an elimination of decoration, realistic 
detail, and color. Their antipathy for the extravagant settings in the style 
of the Kean and Irving productions brought forward the removal of the 
artist’s palette in favor of a stage thought of in terms of rhythmic space and 
the living actor. The modern designers in attempting to revitalize scene 
painting did so, however, in an arresting and imaginative manner. In place 
of the nineteenth-century “realism,” the new designers frankly painted 
flat surfaces with conventional designs, and termed them such. By exag- 
geration and distortion in color, line, and perspective, bizarre effects also 
were achieved. Historical settings with a fresh touch frequently tempted the 
painters to revive the wings and borders of earlier days. 

A conventionally painted setting was adopted by Raymond Sovey to 
stand for all the scenes in Twelfth Night.* The pages of a large book are 
turned by the fool to display the painted scenes. A painting with photo- 
graphic detail of the Piazza of San Marco was placed on a curved screen as 
a background for Antonin Heythum’s stylized setting for The Merchant of 
Venice.*® In contrast with conventional treatments were the exaggeration 
and stylization of painted settings which frequently suggested satire and 
fantasy. An example of the former is Quince’s House by Philip Gough for 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream,* which is pleasantly satiric with a stylized 
painted background. Most fantastic, however, is Mrs. Lesley Blanch’s 
design for The Merchant of Venice*" with tottering towers pointing in many 
directions, while bridges connect them in a topsy-turvey manner. Another 
treatment of Venice was made by César Klein for Othello** with the Rialto 
painted directly on top of the Piazza, disregarding again all laws of verisi- 
militude. Still further removed from verisimilitude is Jean Hugo’s attrac- 
tive setting for Roméo et Juliette.*® A weird, sketchy effect is gained with a 
balcony, a door, stars, etc., outlined in red on a black background. Cos- 
tumes, too, are entirely in black, save for a single decorative element. Ex- 
aggerated perspective forms with a suggestion of historical influence com- 
plete a setting by Carolyn Hancock for The Taming of the Shrew.” A house 
in the Serlian manner is at each side the stage, while the painted drop is 
altered for scene shifts. Another design by Walter Fuerst for the same play*! 
has a drop done in imitation of sixteenth-century woodcuts. Curtains at 
the back are drawn to reveal a crude sketch in bad perspective with a vio- 
lently raked street and buildings at either side. 

Historical settings, particularly those from the Renaissance stage, are 
a fertile field for artists. Stewart Chaney has patterned his model for 
Twelfth Night® from the Restoration Court stage. A level fore-stage is 
flanked by traditional proscenium doors. Within an ornate proscenium arch 


% The book, itself, is masked by a curtain hung in folds. Komisarjevsky, op. cit., p. 124. 

% Karel Dostal’s production; National Theatre, Prague, 1930. Theatre Arts Monthly 
(1931), xv, 763. 

% Liverpool Repertory Theatre, 1928. Komisarjevsky, of. cit., p. 35. 

37 Komisarjevsky’s production; Shakespeare Memoria] Theatre, 1932. Theatre Art 
(New York, 1934), pl. 208. 

% Project; Berlin. Hume, op. cit., ii, pl. 252. 

39 Soirées de Paris, ThéAtre de la Cigale, Paris, 1924. Hume, op. cit., ii, plates 256, 257. 

40 Theatre Guild Production, New York, 1935. Theatre Arts Monthly (1936), xx, 126. 

41 Théatre de |’Odéon, Paris, 1923. Hume, oP. cit., ii, pl. 267. 

4 Theatre Guild-Gilbert Miller production, New York, 1941. Theatre Arts (1940), xxiv, 
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is a raked stage with angled wings, and rings of candles to illuminate the 
setting. 

A major consideration in Shakespearian staging has been to effect meth- 
ods for rapid and efficient scene changing. The modern mechanical, par- 
ticularly the revolving, stage contributed an effective, though unfortunately 
not too serviceable, solution to the problem. While the latter accomplished 
the result by a turn-table process, which would reveal faces of new scenes, 
or the same scene at a different angle, the architectural stages and perma- 
nent settings approached the problem by retaining all or some of the fea- 
tures of the setting for the entire performance, not only for Shakespeare, but 
for all productions. In other words, the architectural stages and permanent 
settings attempted to accommodate the plays by setting up relatively 
permanent units which, with minor changes, would do adequate service for 
all scenes and scene changing. These compose the fifth and last group. 

The architectural stage was built with the entire stage structure related 
to a fixed architectural form, while certain features were movable to accom- 
modate the stage to different plays. The purpose was to select a charac- 
teristic background sufficiently neutral to fit any show, and, at the same 
time, adequately flexible to suggest the locale. 

To bring examples of the many attempts before us, the stages may be 
grouped according to the dominant architectural features. The first group, 
and, incidentally, the earliest chronologically, attempted to reconstruct a 
Shakespearian stage and is characterized by an inner-outer stage. Goethe’s 
sketch for A Midsummer Night’s Dream* provides an inner-stage with 
permanent steps at each side leading to an upper area. Karl Immerman’s 
design for Twelfth Night in the mid-nineteenth century“ had a formal facade 
pierced by five openings, with the central archway large enough to accom- 
modate an inner-stage. In most respects, the principle followed the Olym- 
pian Theatre at Vicenza. A stage at Munich* was an architectural com- 
promise with a Renaissance facade and a large Elizabethan curtained inner- 
stage with scenery. A later stage also at Munich had a fore-stage with a 
door at each side and a deep proscenium arch which enclosed scenery on the 
inner-stage. 

While these forms were of a compromise nature, the direction was to- 
ward the Elizabethan pattern. Numerous efforts have been made to erect 
both permanent and temporary stages with an exact Shakespearian theatre 
in mind. Max Kriiger in Germany tried to incorporate precise documenta- 
tion with a reconstructed Shakespearian stage using an outer-inner and 
upper-stage.*” The inner stage, however, was approached by steps, while the 
upper-stage had a balustrade which partially hid the actors. In England the 
experiments and researches of William Poel, associated with the Eliza- 
bethan Stage Society of London, extended the desire for exactitude. At 
Norwich, the Maddermarket Theatre*® was built on an Elizabethan model, 
but with flexible features for other types of plays Although certain archi- 


‘*’ Court Theatre, Weimar. Theatre Arts Monthly (1926), x, 450. 

4 Diisseldorf, 1852. Hume, op. cit., ii, pl. 42. 

* Freiherr von Perfall, King Lear, Munich, 1884. Hume, of. cit., ii, pl. 43. Theatre Arts 
Monthly (1926), x, 451. 

Julius Klein and Eugen Killian, Hamlet and Julius Caesar, Hoftheater, Munich, 1913. 
Hume, op. cit., ii, plates 44-47. 

‘7 Hume, op. cit.,i, pl. 1. 

*S Norwich Players, Norwich, England. Built 1921. Cheney, op. cit., pl. 100. Theatre Arts 
Monthly (1938), xxii, 456. 
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tectural elements are constant, the stage is readily adaptable by the in- 
sertion of panels and curtains to varied styles of performance. In the United 
States, a permanent Shakespearian stage has been housed in the Folger 
Shakespeare Memorial Library at Washington,*® while many universities 
and theatrical schools have erected Elizabethan settings for special per- 
formances. Mention might be made of the Sanders Theatre at Harvard*® 
Carnegie Institute of Technology,®' the University of Illinois, the Yale 
Theatre,® the Goodman Theatre, Chicago, and, for the professional stage, 
the Century Theatre.® 

The next type of architectural stage may be characterized as the tri- 
partite stage with the latter referring to three openings at the rear of the 
fore-stage. The Marias Theatre at Brussels® is a simple, formal structure. 
Before the proscenium is a fore-stage at two levels with doors at each side. 
Within the arch is an inner compartment divided into three parts by pillars. 
The same plan is carried out in an upper-stage. This unadorned stage, with 
few exceptions, served to accommodate many types of performances. 
Another tripartite stage was erected at the Decorative Arts Exposition 
Theatre at Paris in 19255’ with a large central opening flanked by two side 
openings running obliquely to each side. Difficult sight lines, however, made 
this venture impracticable. A clever adaptation of a tripartite stage to 
Hamlet** was created by Simon Lissim. To facilitate a continuous perform- 
ance, scenes identified by draperies and set-pieces were assigned both to 
the entire stage and to the separate divisions. 

The final type of architectural stage considered here is the creation of 
Louis Jouvet for Jacques Copeau’s Théatre du Vieux Colombier at Paris. 
Jouvet’s isometric sketch of the bare stage®® indicates a permanent stage 
joining the auditorium with steps. At the rear is a small inner-stage with an 
acting area above. By means of movable units, (steps, platforms, set- 
pieces, curtains, and draperies) the simple structure can be transformed 
readily for any play. A setting for Twelfth Night® has a bench, several 
stools, potted trees, and a railing about the upper-stage. This permanent 
stage, as well as the others, is naturally limited in scenic possibilities. Sug- 
gestion rather than verisimilitude is accomplished with the spectators 
supplying many details. The neutral tone of this stage, along with the 
flexibility for scene changing, recommends it to Elizabethan conventions. 

The permanent setting is made up of fixed units, which, with minor 
alterations, remain on-stage throughout the performance. With Shake- 

49 Theatre Arts Prints (1935), series III. 

5° George Pierce Baker, The Development of Shakespeare as a Dramatist (New York, 
1907), pp. 250, 260. 

51 Henry IV, pt. 1. Directed-by B. Iden Payne; designed by Lloyd Weninger, 1934. 
Theatre Arts Monthly (1939), xxiii, 503. 
on Twelfth Night, 1944; Romeo and J diet, 1945; King Lear, 1946; Antony and Cleopatra, 
1947. 

58 Hamlet, 1941-1942. 

5 The Merry Wives of Windsor, 1940; designed by Spencer Davies; directed by David 
Itkin. Theatre Arts (1940), xxiv, 490-491. 

55 The Tempest, New York, 1916. Drama Society’s Revival. Directors: John Corbin and 
Louis Calvert. Theatre Arts Monthly (1926), x, 449. 

Yn rm, Moulaert and Louis Jouvet. Theatre Arts Monthly (1926), x, 17, 18. Cheney, op. 
cu. » Fae 

i A. and G. Perret and A. Granet. Cheney, op. cit., pl. 108. Hume, op. cit., ii, pl. 54. 

58 rv, ii; 1, iv; 1925. Theatre Arts Monthly (1926), x, 548. 

59 Cheney, op. cit., pl. 97. 

6° Copeau and Jouvet, Paris, 1920. Hume, op. cit., ii, pl. 49. 
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spearian staging particularly suited to the advantages of this type of setting, 
a variety of methods have been devised. Lee Simonson, for instance, car- 
ried out a flexible plan for As You Like Jt with a wing sustaining a pro- 
scenium door at each side the stage. The doors provided entrances to a fore- 
stage, while a curtain established an inner-stage area with scenery. In place 
of the wings an interesting Soviet version of Much Ado® has three tiers of 
circular pyramided arches at each side the stage, which permanently frame 
various formalized settings. Frequently, however, architectural units are 
variously combined to establish the locale. For Romeo and Juliet,“ Norman 
Macdermott designed a permanent set with archways which could be 
altered for interior and exterior scenes. Similarly, for Claude Bragdon’s 
Hamlet“ the same architectural units with slight change represented the 
parapet, the presence chamber, and other scenes. Most of the scenes for 
Maurice Evans’s full-length Hamlet® were designed for a unit setting with a 
variety of acting levels, and a fore-stage joined to the auditorium with steps, 
For Strnad’s Hamlet® the setting is simplified to consist of platforms and 
movable columns, with the latter artistically placed to achieve a temple- 
like quality. 
Il 


SHAKESPEARIAN PRODUCTION, with an extensive variation of forms 
viewed from a long range of three centuries, brings to us an interesting 
picture involving the adjustment of two major forces. There is, on one hand, 
the play prepared in terms of a definite body of familiar theatrical conven- 
tions. In contrast, there is the effort to stage this play according to different 
approaches to production. The history of Shakespearian staging may be 
summed up briefly as a contest between the play and the method of staging, 
with a shuffling of values first to one side, then to another. Historical ex- 
amples point readily to results when either direction was pushed to the 
limit. In the light of historical evidence, the task will be to evaluate these 
two points, with the aim to preserve Shakespearian text, and, at the same 
time, to permit a method of staging which will treat the play in theatrical 
terms. In other words, it will be required to determine the essential values 
which need to be kept intact, and, what is equally important, to allow these 
values to benefit by the scope and experience of many years of staging. 

Shakespearian text was designed with a particular theatre in mind, and 
was sustained by traditional forms of production. Of these, the cardinal 
factor was the continuous performance and its attending implications. Both 
the text and the continuous performance have been treated with great 
latitude to apply them to varied forms of staging. The initial step is to 
return to Shakespeare, and that implies a provision for the continuous 
performance. The preservation of the text involves the consequences of the 
uninterrupted performance and related conventions, and the method of 
staging should be construed to establish both of these conditions. 

With a complete text and a continuous performance, the modern direc- 
tor and scene designer will experience momentary restrictions, especially as 


*t American National Theatre, New York, 1923. Hume, op. cit., ii, plates 75, 76. 

* V. Rindin; Vakhtangov Theatre, Moscow. Theatre Arts Monthly (1937), xxi, 35. 

** Everyman Theatre, London, 1921. Hume, of. cit., ii, pl. 77. 

* Walter Hampden’s production; New York, 1925. Cheney, of. cit., pl. 52. 

r David Ffolkes; Margaret Webster; New York, 1938. Theatre Arts Monthly (1938), 
xxii, 711. 

® Bergtheater, Vienna. Hume, op. cit., ii, plates 71, 72. 
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our theatre is still geared to the realistic stage. Within the boundaries indi- 
cated, however, there are, as this survey has revealed, wide ranges of 
theatrical activity which have been, and which can be further, explored. 
In fact, Shakespearian production is always accompanied by a challenge to 
create a swiftly moving performance. Major difficultiesin staging have come 
from the attempt of designers to push the visual interpretation of the play 
too far. The setting would be imposed on the play with the latter distorted 
to the convenience of the artist. Shakespearian production for many years 
bears bold testimony to this practice. 

The visual interpretation of Shakespeare has, with several exceptions, 
veered the productions from practices known at the Globe. Unit sets, re- 
volving and architectural stages have with varied degrees of success fused 
scenic attempts with Elizabethan methods. Pitted against this is the return 
to a reconstructed Elizabethan public stage. The preference for the latter, 
however, is not the complete answer, especially as it leaves out of account 
the advances made in the new movement. Shakespeare on an Elizabethan 
stage may be entirely satisfactory, but, at the same time, there are possi- 
bilities for creative visualizations of the plays in terms of both painted and 
plastic scenery which may be accomplished while preserving the complete 
text. The potentialities pointing to this direction should always be recog- 
nized. The fact to be underscored is that the complete text with the con- 
tinuous performance should be maintained. With that requirement ful- 
filled, scenic interpretation may be permitted to develop. 


Joun H. McDoweE ti 
The Ohio State University 














FABLES IN MEDIAEVAL EXEMPLA 


THE FABLE has long been recognized as an important constituent in the 
compendia of exempla. The French homileticist Lecoy de la Marche listed 
the fable as the third of his four categories of exempla.' To anyone perusing 
the comparative notes given by Bolte,? Crane,’ Jacobs‘ and Oesterley® the 
truth of La Marche’s statement is at once apparent. This study is an at- 
tempt to show which fables were used in exempla, which were the most 
popular, and as far as possible to indicate their source in Eastern and West- 
ern tradition. 

Printed editions of exempla are extremely difficult to come by, with the 
exceptions of a few collections which have been published in modern times.* 
However, with Herbert’s analysis of Ms. collections of exempla in the 
British Museum’ and Hervieux’ Fabdulistes Latins,® a fair survey of the 
exemplum can be made, which if not complete, is at least representative. 
The most difficult problem of a study of one category of the folk tale is that 

(of definition. The fable is not to be defined in a few words. It is not an indi- 
vidual class of tales, literally speaking, but rather a qualifying term applied 
to tales of various classes—for instance, the divine myth (Hercules and 
Athene), the etiological tale (Zeus and the bee), the anecdote (Aesop and 
his mistress), the Novelle (the widow of Ephesus), the jest (the donkey’s 
shadow), and last and most important the Mdrchen, particularly a large 
class of animal Mdrchen (caught fox released by wolf after he has told the 
latter three truths). The examples in the foregoing are taken from classical 
collections which may be regarded as canonical as far as fables go. Most of 
us think only of the animal tale when we hear the word “‘fable’’, largely 
because that type is and has always been the most popular form of the 
fable. Indeed, many writers go farther and use the term “‘beast-fable” 
instead of the unqualified “fable.”” The only quality or essence which is 
common to all fables is a moral—expressed or implied. Since the fable was 
rarely used for its own sake alone, but incorporated and subordinated in a 


1 In La chaire francaise au moyen age, Paris, 18867, p. 302 f.: “Les fables composent une 
troisiéme catégorie trés interessant au point de vue de l’histoire littéraire: elle embrasse 
presque tous les sujets traités par Esope, Phédre et La Fontaine, beaucoup d’autres moins 
connus.... La plupart sont empruntés uniquement au génie populaire, qui les avait en- 
fantés et a la tradition, qui les avait consacrés; un petit nombre pourtant semble directement 
puisés chez des écrivains antiques... .” 

2 Johannes Pauli Schimpf und Ernst, herausgegeben von Johannes Bolte, Berlin, 1924. 
2 vols. 

? T. F. Crane, ed., The Exempla of Jacques de Vitry, London, 1890. 

4 Joseph Jacobs, ed., The Fables of Aesop, London, 1889. 2 vols. 

5 Schimpf und Ernst von Johannes Pauli, Stuttgart, 1866 (Litterarischer Verein, Lxxxv); 

Wendunmut von Hans Wilhelm Kirchhoff, Stuttgart, 1869 (Litterarischer Verein, xcv- 
XCIXx). 
* Notably by J. Th. Welter, Speculum Laicorum, Paris, 1914, and La Tabula Exem- 
plorum ..., Paris, 1926; Goswin Frenken, Die Exempla des Jakob von Vitry, Munich, 1914 
(Quellen und Untersuchungen zur lateinischen Philologie des Mittelalters, Vol. v); Lucy T. 
Smith and Paul Meyer, eds., Les contes moralisés de Nicole Bozon, Paris, 1889 (Societé des 
Anciens Textes Francais, xxrx); Lecoy de la Marche, Anecdotes historiques, legendes et apo- 
logues ... d’Etienne de Bourbon, Paris, 1877; Don Pascual de Gayangos, El Libro de los 
Enxemplos (Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles: Madrid, 1860, 11), pp. 443-542—also El Libro 
de los Gatos, ibid., pp. 543-560. 

7 Catalogue of Romances in the Department of Manuscripts in the British Museum (London, 
1910), Vol. m1. 

§ Second edition, Paris, 1893 ff. 5 vols. 
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larger argument, it is usually brief, though not necessarily so. To be sure it 
has many other attributes, but they vary from fable to fable, or to put it 
more accurately, from fable-type to fable-type. The only reliable descrip- 
tion of the fable is to be accomplished by a methodical classification of the 
material at hand. When this is done the doubtful and ungenuine fables are 
readily recognized: they do not fall into the pattern of the others. This task 
has been done in a masterly fashion for the Graeco-Roman fable by Walter 
Wienert in his Typen der griechisch-rimischen Fabel (Foiklore Fellows 
Communications No. 56, Helsinki, 1925), and the author of the present 
article is working on a classification along similar lines of the oriental and 
new European fables. For classical antiquity a fairly regular pattern is 
observed, but for the Middle Ages the fable form is expanded and paralleled 
by the simple beast tale of the type found in the Physiologus and the jest 
and noodle. The hundred fables in Boner’s Edelstein® illustrate the wider 
use of the moralized tale, since they include a number of tales more properly 
classified as jests and anecdotes.’® The fact that such a master of the fable 
as Boner considered these tales fables should be authority enough for the 
tales of his period. As Georg Thiele observes, “Immer wiederholt sich, wie 
im Altertum, die Erscheinung, dass der menschliche Schwank sich sekundir 
an die Tierfabel anhingt. Das gilt in gewissem Sinne fiir La Fontaine und 
seine zahlreichen Nachfolger.’’™ Another great difficulty is presented by the 
moralized beast tale drawn from the Physiologus or a similar source: is it or 
is it not a fable? The eminently respectable Graeco-Roman fable of the 
crow that dropped stones into the narrow-mouthed jug until the water in it 
rose to where he could drink it (Wienert ET 272, ST 186, 246)" opens the 
way for every other tale about an ingenious animal which uses human 
cunning. A conservative policy is indeed difficult in the light of such prec- 
edents. Often a tale is given so briefly that there is doubt that it is a fable 
at all; however, since all collections of exempla contain for the most part the 
same material, we can find the doubtful tale sooner or later told completely 
enough to enable us to make our decision. There is also another solution to 
this difficulty: in the collections of exempla ‘ables very often occur in 
clusters, so that whether an exemplum is or is not to be considered a fable 
can sometimes be left to the judgement of the compiler of the collection. 

The problem of definition is largely an outgrowth of the change in the 
nature of the fable. The two purposes of the ancient fable which were usu- 
ally, but not always, co-existent, were entertainment and instruction. The 
new fables of the Middle Ages did not always try to unite these two quali- 
ties. For instance, the beast epic, especially the Reynard Fox cycle, always 
relegates the moral (if any) to the background, and like the human jest 
makes the most of a laughter-provoking situation. On the other hand, 
where instruction was the dominant idea, as in the parable-fable and in the 
Physiologus-tale, the element of laughter is often totally lacking. An ex- 
ample of this is the fable of the young buzzard which was ejected from the 
hawk’s nest because of his foul habits; in its moral this fable is very close to 

® Edited by Franz Pfeiffer, Leipzig, 1844. 

1° Tbid., Nos. 53, 61, 62, 72, 74, 91, 94, 95, 97, 99, 100. An interesting exception is No. 
87, concerning the stone of varying weight. Two centuries later Burkhard Waldis followed 
Boner’s example and relegated the jest- and anecdote-fables to the end of his collection. 

“Tie antike Tierfabel” in Die Geisteswissenschaften, 1 (1914), 436. 

2 Walter Wienert, Die Typen der Griechisch-Rimischen Fabel (FF Communications 56 


Helsinki, 1925).—Wienert has classified the Graeco-Roman fables in duplicate as to Er- 
sihlungstypus (Symbol ET) and as to Sinntypus (Symbol ST). 
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the Graeco-Roman fable of the dog ejected from the banquet-hall (Wienert 
ET 322, ST 338), yet the buzzard fable is flat and dry in style, the would-be 
drunken dog a hilarious figure. As might be expected in a collection of ser- 
mon stories, the instruction considerably outweighs the entertainment. In- 
deed so grave is the face of the mediaeval fabulist at times that one often 
does not at first recognize his tale as a fable at all. 

This gravity may have been imposed by the almost uniformly unfavor- 
able attitude of the higher clergy and the writers on theoretical homiletics 
toward the use of the fable in sermons. Crane, in his introduction to Jacques 
de Vitry’s Exempla, quotes a number of protests against the use of fables 
and other profane tales in preaching,“ and Welter in his treatise on the 
exemplum™ cites a considerable number of similar complaints. However, a 
truer picture of mediaeval preaching is to be found in the collections of 
exempla themselves, from their earliest use to the seventeenth century, for 
they demonstrate beyond a shadow of a doubt that this disapproval was 
inadequate to suppress such profane material. Owst’s statement—‘“The 
comparative rarity of this animal fiction in English sermons suggests that it 
remained, with few exceptions, as it had begun, the particular entertainment 
of the Anglo-Norman aristocracy”—"* is hard to reconcile with the collec- 
tions of John of Bromyard, Odo of Cheriton and Nicole Bozon in England, 
not to mention the numerous others on the continent. One fact must be 
borne in mind, however, when considering these denunciations: fabula in 
the Middle Ages did not have the narrowly limited meaning of our word 
fable, but was applied to any “extravagant” tale—cf. modern German 
“fabelhaft” and our “fabulous,” which still have the old meaning. Further, 
fable referred to any tale, as the plot of a play or narrative poem. The 
main reason for the clergy’s displeasure was of course concern for the 
dignity of the church, but whatever the loss of dignity, it was more than 
made up for in increased wakefulness and attention on the part of the con- 
gregation. 


I 


Turning from the negative aspect to the positive, to wit, the favor that 
the fable enjoyed in the various collections of exempla, we find a great 
wealth of material. The Cistercian Odo of Cheriton, the Franciscan Nicole 
Bozon are both primarily fabulists. Other collectors use as much as 20 per- 
cent of fable material in their exempla, while a few—a very few—use little or 
none at all. John of Bromyard has every type of exemplum in his vast 
Summa Praedicantium, in which the fable is of very frequent occurrence. 
On the other hand, Johannes Herolt and William of Waddington use none 
at all, and Robert Holcot but five. It can not be said that the large collec- 


3 P. Ixviii f. 

“ L’Exemplum dans la littérature religieuse et didactique du moyen age (Paris, 1927) p. 
69 et passim. Of Jacques de Vitry Welter writes: “Il invite en méme temps les prédicateurs 
a écarter néanmoins les historiettes vains et ineptes, ‘infructuosas enim fabulas et curiosa 
poetarum carmina a sermonibus nostris debemus relegare’ ”’ of Humbert de Romans (p. 71): 
“Hoc requiretur ab es qui est sacerdos et praedicator ut nugas vel fabulas ejus os non pro- 
ferat.” Thus Jacques de Vitry, who used upwards of 102, and Humbert de Romans, who used 
sixteen, different fables! Welter gives a number of other references of clerical disdain for the 
fable. Op. cit., 102 f. 

4G. R. Owst, Literature and Pulpit in Mediaeval England (Cambridge, 1933), p. 204. 
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tions favor the fable more than the small, for Herolt and Caesarius of Heis- 
terbach, both authors of large collections, ignore the fable.” 

The following table lists the collections consulted. Under ‘‘Graeco- 
Roman” is the number of fables from Graeco-Roman tradition, checked 
against Wienert’s list; under “Indo-Arabic” are the fables of Indo-Arabic 
tradition, checked mainly against Chauvin’s Bibliographie des ouvrages 
arabes ou relatifs aux arabes (Liége, 1892 ff.). Under the word “common” is 
the number of fables common to both traditions, and last is the number of 
“new fables.” An asterisk before the name of a collector or collection means 
that the survey is based upon occasional references in indirect sources and 
hence incomplete. 


TABLE I 
A Statistical Survey of Fables According to Origin 
Graeco- Indo- Com- New 


Roman Arabic mon Total 
12th Century 
NOT oo Scouse SAS Cee ee Ele wl 1 7 3 1 12 
13th Century 
Caesarius of Heisterbach................. 0 0 0 3 3 
Dee Ge OE. wo Se ieee eb i ek 8 10 5 13 36 
ee 1 5 1 9 16 
in ws mth oom we 35 14 28 25 102 
EM I oe no icc ceuseccenstbcan 3 1 3 7 14 
gg PO eee er ere 0 4 3 1 8 
Mrs DO, 26 6s So a cK 23 1 14 + 42 
oO Ee SS Sa ee eee 15 17 15 69 116 
ee 5 4 + 17 30 
*Vincent of rt 
Speculum Historiale 
Soecahees Decttionl } Sebi era 19 4 14 $s @ 
EE ey Terre 5 6 3 il 25 
14th Century 
Arnold of Liége, Alphabetum Narrationum. . 5 6 3 6 20 
RR A ee ga a 15 15 8 21 59 
oy I Ane eee 6 10 os 15 35 
Johannes Gobi, Scala Celi................ 14 10 12 25 61 
Robert Holcot, Convertimini............. 5 2 + + 15 
fo ee eee 31 15 16 21 83 
Mayno de Mayneri...................45: 16 6 12 9 43 
15th Century 
a ae warn ship Sibi © ae 2 3 0 0 5 
*Geiler von Kaisersberg.................. 6 5 3 6 20 
SR eis ons sca wwe hawaers4 3 1 4 1 9 
TIED «1 5 ss wesieewania same 2 4 3 2 11 
Climente Sanchez de Vercial, El Libro de los 
ns > cps bess on ons axewed 6 so e* 5 9 5 + 23 


This analysis can give us some information as to the source of the fables 
used in mediaeval collections of exempla. Petrus Alfonsi and Martinus 


6 T have found three fables in Caesarius’ Dialogus Miraculorum |ed. Strange (Cologne’ 
1851). 2 vols.]: the inquisitive servant who railed at Adam’s curiosity, the monastery grown 
poor because Date and Dabitur were expelled, and the stork discovered in adultery by its 
mate. Caesarius probably did not consider the first two as fables, and the third with its heavy 
moral seems to have found grudging favor in his critical eye, although they certainly are not 
miracles. 
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Polonus are the only ones whose sources are almost exclusively Arabic- 
Indian. In a number of the smaller collections there is a tendency toward a 
preponderance of Graeco-Roman fables, while in the larger collections, 
notably in Odo of Cheriton and Nicole Bozon, there is a balance of the 
two traditions, which suggests a more or less thorough mixing of them 
through oral transmission. Most interesting of all is the high proportion of 
“‘new fables,” which are not traceable in either of the older traditions. These 
new fables, it will be noted, flourish in the thirteenth century and continue 
strong through the fourteenth, while there is a sharp decline in the fifteenth. 
A large number of these new fables is to be found in the beast epic, which 
achieved its peak of popularity at the same time. The decline of new fables 
in the fifteenth century may reflect the more general accessibility of “‘cor- 
rect” texts of Romulus and Avianus, made possible by the invention of 
printing. 

The table above, while limited to the fable, can to a certain extent be 
indicative for other types of tales, especially the jest. The figures given show 
the need for a detailed study of the individual collections, even those which 
have already been described and analyzed. Perhaps the most worked-over 
of all these collections is that of Jacques de Vitry. Frenken allows an orien- 
tal origin to only five of Jacques’ tales,'’ three of them fables. Yet a check 
of only Jacques’ fables against Wienert’s and Chauvin’s lists shows that no 
less than fourteen are of oriental origin, while twenty-eight can have come 
through either the oriental or Graeco-Roman tradition. With the reference 
works now available such a study need no longer be so tedious or uncertain 
as it was in Goedeke’s and Oesterley’s day. 

It is not surprising that the greatest number of “‘new fables” should 
appear in the collections of men who are primarily fabulists, namely Odo 
of Cheriton and Nicole Bozon. What part Jacques de Vitry may have had 
in adding new fables is difficult to ascertain at present. A comparative 
study, even if based only on chronology and variants, should bring an ap- 
proximate answer. Two other highly original fabulists deserve mention here: 
Mayno de Mayneri, author of the Dialogus Creaturarum,* and the author 
of the Speculum Sapientiae, ascribed to a doubtful Beatus Cirillus Epis- 
copus.!* Both make extensive use of ancient and mediaeval fables and ani- 
mal lore, and ingeniously recombine the motifs to form new fables which, 
although lacking the freshness and simplicity of Odo’s and Nicole Bozon’s 
tales, were often taken up by other collectors who simplified the crabbed 
style. 


II 


TURNING to the fables themselves, we find many of them undergoing in- 
teresting changes of form and content as they are adapted to religious in- 
struction. In some cases the change is so complete that a relationship with 
an ancient prototype is difficult if not impossible to establish. The trouble 
lies in the dearth of intermediate links. We know that the composition of 
fables in Latin verse and prose in the schools was common, if not general, 
from classical antiquity to modern times. In the Latin poem Ecbasis Cap- 
tivi we have a survival of this practice; likewise a great number of new fables 

17 Goswin Frenken, op. cit., pp. 61-67. 

18 See Rajna’s Intorno al cosidetto dialogus creaturarum ed al suo autore, Turin, 1888, 2 
reprint from the Giorna e storico della letteratura italiana, 111, Iv, X, XI. 

19 Both the Dialogus and the Speculum have been published by Grisse as Vol. 148 in the 
Bibliothek des Litterarischen V ereins in Stutigart, Tibingen, 1880. 
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may have had their origin in such students’ exercises. If we assume this to 
be the case, we are not much enlightened in our study of the origin and his- 
tory of a fable, for the individual student’s work will in all but a very few 
cases be as ephemeral as a single telling in a long oral tradition. Such exer- 
cises led to the composition of the Latin Ecbasis Captivi and Isengrimus, 
which latter developed into the German-French Reynard Fox cycle. 

Three main types may be distinguished among the fables used in ex- 
empla: ancient fables which have been altered to suit the purposes of a 
Christian preacher, ancient fables which have merely been stripped of their 
pagan trappings, and new fables which have been composed directly for 
Christian preaching. The ancient fables which deal with men or the gods or 
both have undergone the most striking changes. In a number of cases the 
ancient form drops completely out of sight until the Renaissance. Here the 
mediaeval mind imposes its ethos and conventions on an ancient motif. 
Least changed are the beast fables. These, like American movies, show an 
almost endless recurrence of the same actor in the same or similar parts. 
The beast fable with its simple form is relatively resistant toward mutation. 

The most popular fable in exemplum literature is that of the thief who, 
on his way to the gallows, asks to be permitted to kiss his father. Instead of 
a kiss, he bites off his father’s nose, and explains his act thus: “If he had 
punished me when I was a wicked child, I should not be here.” This fable 
occurs in no less than twenty-six collections with only slight variations—he 
bites his father’s cheek or his face. Apparently the first occurrence of this 
fable in the form given above is in a work called De disciplina scholarium, 
once ascribed to Boethius.*® This is a variant of a well known Greek fable 
(Wienert ET 493, ST 365, 499) in which the condemned thief asks to whisper 
something to his mother, then bites off the lobe of her ear. The important 
change in this fable is the substitution of the father for the mother. Why 
should the fable occur twenty-six times in the changed version and but once 
in the original version?” The almost unanimous preference” for the father- 
version immediately suggests two explanations: the mother version was 
unknown to all twenty-six collectors, a theory which is hardly convincing 
because many of them were widely read men who could hardly have missed 
it; or second, both versions were known, but only the father-version was 
acceptable. The widespread cult of mother worship at the end of antiquity, 
particularly in Western Europe (See Pauli-Wissowa, Reallexikon der klas- 
sischen Altertumswissenschaft, Vol. 27, cols. 2213-2250 for an imposing 
array of evidence for the spread and tenacity of this cult) was soon incor- 
porated into Christianity. A second wave of mother worship came in the 
12th century as Mary-worship. The Greek fable was offensive, with its 
criticism of the mother, and hence had to be changed before it could be 
acceptable. This explanation cannot have any absolute validity, however, 


2° Migne, Patrclogia Latina, Lxtv, col. 1227. Also given by Crane, op. cit., p. 259. Paul 
Meyer (Romania, xtv, 581) dates this work between the second half of the twelfth century 
and the beginning of the thirteenth. 

"| Bolte in the notes in his Pauli edition (1m, 261) gives a number of occurrences of the 
original version, only one of which lies in the scope of this study: Andreas Hondorff, Promptu- 
arium ag (Leipzig, 1598), 2, 61b, 2. 

Since this study is essentially a preliminary report on a survey of the fable in exempla, 


complete references of source need not be given here. With few exceptions the references given 
are to be found even in the smaller libraries. 

__ ™ In Herbert’s Catalogue of Romances, etc. the fable is found: m1, 25, No. 209; 73, No. 
153; 97, No. 48; 169, No. 29; 391, No. 296; 461, No. 83; 469, No. 30; 486, No. 91; 536, No. 5; 
592, No. 113; 616, No. 146; 648, No. 1; 679, No. 45. 
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because there is certainly no lack of negligent and even wicked mothers in 
exemplum literature. The persistence of the mother cult could not, then, 
have suppressed the older version, but it could and did favor the father- 
version, as our collections testify. Further, it is significant that among 
twenty-seven collectors of exempla the one dissenter was a Lutheran, An- 
dreas Hondorff. Only two attempts to identify the actors in this fable were 
noted. Pseudo-Boethius tells it of the son of Lucretius, the pupil of Zeno,™ 
and Sebastian Brant tells it of a certain Albinus.” 

Phaedrus’ fable of the thief in the temple (Wienert ET 456, ST 433) was 
adapted by Jacques de Vitry thus: a thief stealing a statue of the virgin and 
child from a church found it too heavy to carry. He attempted to break off 
the child to lighten the load, and in so doing aroused the wrath of the virgin, 
who struck him to the ground. He arose cured of his criminal habits and 
was converted.” A similar substitution occurs in the fable of Hercules and 
the Carter (Wienert ET 440, ST 436), where St. Peter assumed the réle of 
Hercules in admonishing the despairing carter to help himself.” The ancient 
fable of the ugly servant girl who prayed her thanks to Venus for causing her 
master to love her (it was to punish the master, not to favor the servant girl) 
(Wienert ET 452, ST 76) is converted to Christian use by an interesting 
change in motivation. The injured wife can get no help from the Virgin 
because the mistress prays to her a hundred times a day, so she goes to the 
mistress and tells her of the Virgin’s refusal to intercede and threatens to 
appeal to the son (Christ). The mistress is so touched by the Virgin’s in- 
dulgence that she immediately renounces her lover.** The ancient satirical 
fable of the old woman and the tyrant of Syracuse is preserved intact in two 
collections of exempla;** in a third, that of Odo, it is changed: the monks of 
a certain monastery had a mean abbot. When he died, they hoped for a 
better, but received an even meaner one. When he died they were still 
hopeful for a better, but the third abbot was the worst. The suffering monks 
took counsel and decided to pray that he might have a long life.*® Another 
fable which often preserved its pagan form is that of the mariner (often 
Alexander) who when in danger of shipwreck prays to the gods, offering 
rich sacrifices if they save him; when he reaches port he retracts the vow 
(Wienert ET 438, ST 442).* 

Some ancient fables were merely stripped of their specifically pagan 
character. Thus the fable of Juno and the Peacock (Wienert ET 441, ST 
388), where Juno is exchanged for destiny.” Venus and the hen (Wiener, 


*3 The great uniformity of detail among the twenty-six occurrences points also to a con- 
Senses tradition of the father-version which further influenced the choice of the later col- 
ectors. 

* Crane Jacques de Vitry, p. 259. 

% Narrenschiff, x, 33. Since this article was written I have found the source for Brant’s 
Aldinus: see M onatshefte, Vol. xxx1x, No. 5, p. 294 ff. 

** Crane Jacques de Vitry, p. 115, No. 266, and p. 255. 

27 Odo of Cheriton is the first to record this version. See Catalogue of Romances, m1, 75, 
No. 178, and ibid., 396, No. 417, “refert Odo,” 616, No. 148. See also Herolt, Promptuarium 
Exemplorum, O, and the Dialogus Creaturarum (Goudae, 1480), 58. I have not found this last 
reference in Griisse’s edition. 

* Crane Jacques de Vitry, p. 224, gives a number of references. See also Odo’s version, 
Catalogue of Romances, 111, 60, No. 11 and ibid., 460, No. 35. 

** Catalogue of Romances, 111, 133, No. 122; 158, No. 24. 

* Ibid., 111, 38, No. 3. 

" Cf. ibid., 11, 36, No. 30 (Odo); 404, No. 561; 438, No. 96. Also Oesterley’s and Bolte’s 
notes to Pauli, Nos. 304 and 305. 

® Catalogue of Romances, 11, 104, No. 23 (Nicole Bozon). 
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ET 422, ST 9) becomes the woman and the hen.* The fable of the lamb 
which runs to a temple, preferring to be sacrificed on the altar to being torn 
by a wolf (Wienert ET 107, ST 253) is found as the exemplum of the goat 
which runs into a butcher’s shop to escape a wolf.™ Finally there is the 
ancient fable, usually told of Thales, of the star-gazing philosopher who 
fell into a ditch one night while on an astronomical walk® (Wienert ET 514, 
ST 194). These fables all show more or less conscious adaptation of worldly 
material to Christian preaching. They and the hundreds of other fables 
used suggested new fables, some of which are merely crudely fashioned 
illustrative tales, others true fables in the best classical form. 

One particularly interesting class of the new Christian fables is com- 
prised of those which criticized the church, or more accurately, the church- 
men. Many of the exempla and most of the collections of them are the 
work of the preaching orders, the Dominicans and Franciscans, who were 
often at odds with the higher clergy. Thus we find priests and bishops, 
sometimes even popes, criticized harshly, not to mention the abbots of the 
orders themselves. The quarrel between the priests and the monks is re- 
flected in the tale of the priest who observed that his chanting moved a 
woman to tears. Encouraged, he increased his efforts and was rewarded by 
seeing her weep all the harder. After mass he asked her how she liked it, for 
he was greedy for praise. The woman said his chanting reminded her of her 
lost ass.** More general is the satire in the fable of the bishop who entrusted 
his young nephew with the cure of souls, yet would not trust him with a 
prize pear tree,*” and of the cat bishop who wanted to bless the three mice.** 
Critical of the monks themselves are the fables of the black sheep, the 
white sheep and the he-goat who contend for the greater sanctity,** and the 
cat who gave up mousing when she was made a member of a nun’s order. 
The first was aimed at the self-righteousness of the various orders, the 
second at laymen who joined an order in search of an easier life. Analogous 
to the father with the quarreling sons, who showed them how sticks were 
strong when united and easily broken one by one, is the tale of the abbot 
who showed a novice monk a pile of dry bones. First he bade the young 
monk bless them, then curse them; then he instructed him to imitate their 
silence.“ 

While exempla on the whole are frequently directed against lust, very 
few if any fables are. This is surprising when we consult the lists of Graeco- 
Roman and Oriental fables, where the paucity is likewise apparent. Odo of 
Cheriton is perhaps the sole exception in the range of this study, with the 
classical fable of the youth who was in love with an ugly old mistress. When 
asked why he favored such an ugly old woman he replied that she was 


8 Tbid., 11, 508, No. 85. 

4 Ibid., 111, 446, No. 20. 

% Thid., 111, 347, No. 2. 

* This tale, evidently of eastern origin, occurs in Wesselki’s edition of Hodscha Nasreddin, 
243, 539. It first appears in Europe in Jacques de Vitry’s Exempla (ed. Crane, No. 56), with 
references. See also Bolte’s references to Pauli, 1, 383 f. 

* Catalogue of Romances, 111, 75, No. 175 (Odo); 490, No. 142; Vincent of Beauvais, 
Speculum Morale, 3, 2,20; 3, 7, 17; Etienne de Bourbon, Anecdotes, p. 69. 

8 Nicole Bozon (ed. Smith-Meyer), No. 50; Marie de France in Catalogue of Romances, 
11, 305, No. 102. 

*® This is evidently one of Odo’s own fables. Catalogue of Romances, m1, 36, No. 24. 

“ Bromyard, S., 8.8. Bolte Pauli, No. 573, gives a reference to EJ Libro de los Gatos, No. 
99, which I could not find. 

43 « = of Romances, 111, 10, No. 46 (Jacques de Vitry); 49, No. 100 (Odo); 182, No. 
anon.). 
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pretty enough for him (Wienert ET 507, ST 171).® The sin of greed, on the 
other hand, inspired a number of fables, the most popular of which is that 
of the two beggars personifying Envy and Greed. They come before a king 
who promises to give the second a double grant of whatever the first de- 
mands; the first then demands that one of his eyes be put out (Wienert ET 
446, ST 387). This fable occurred twenty-two times among the.collections 
consulted for this study ;* thus among exempla this and Tiberius’ Apologue 
rank second among all the fables in popularity. Other fables dealing with 
greed are, in the order of their popularity: the dog with a piece of meat and 
his reflection in the water (Wienert ET 270, ST 178; Chauvin 2. 85. 14), 
with fourteen occurrences; “ the wolf who gorges himself full in the monas- 
tery cellar and cannot escape (Wienert ET 226, ST 207), occurring ten 
times;*the rustic who, on the way to a feast, stuffs himself with figs or 
fills his stomach with ditchwater, appearing eight times.“ Although the 
goose that laid the golden eggs does not appear in any of the exemplum 
literature consulted, two variants occur: the goose that laid an egg every 
day, killed by her own owner to get all the eggs at once’ and another version 
in which it is a hen that is killed (Wienert ET 283, ST 182; Chauvin 3. 29. 
12),** the first occurring four times, the second twice. The tragedy of ig- 
norance and greed is exemplified by the fable of the greedy chick which, 
disregarding its mother’s warning to take protection under her wings, went 
on feeding and was caught by a kite.*® The ingenious hedgehog that rolled 
on his back over fallen apples, so that they stuck to his spines, is the victim 
of his own greed: he overloads himself and is caught by the gardener.®° This 
is a variant of a tale which first occurs in the Physiologus.*' Closely akin is 
the tale of the greedy kite which carried off so many partridges that he lost 
them all,” or was shot by the fowler® (Wienert ET 297, ST 65). It seems 
doubtful that the fable of the ape and the lentils in Kalilah and Dimnah 


could have suggested these: there is no change of motive, and certainly the 
ape is not lacking in European fable literature. Another version of the motif 
occurs in the tale of the vulture which tests the weight of its prey before 
flying to its nest, and abandons the catch if it would impede its flight; 
substituting the foolishness of the raven for the wisdom of the vulture, we 
have the fable in which the raven tries to fly off with a fat goose.® A cynical 
fable against greed occurs late in exemplum literature: a gorged wolf vows 


2 Thid., 111, 39, No. 13. 

8 See Bolte’s edition of Pauli, 1, 396 f. for a list of references. The following are the oc- 
currences in Herbert’s Catalogue of Romances: ut, 180, No. 10; 393, No. 337; 418, No. 43; 
652, No. 69. 

“ Catalogue of Romances, 111 6, No. 18; 48, No. 85; 376, No. 41a; 422, No. 96; 500, No. 
272; 508, No. 68. For other references see Bolte-Pauli, 1, 356. 

* Catalogue of Romances, 111, 374, No. 11; 498, No. 251; 568, No. 127; 580, No. 78; 660, 
No. 185. To save space references to other sources are not given. 

© Tbid., 11, 54, No. 94; 82, No. 4; 94, No. 18; 183, No. 54; 257, No. 58; 375, No. 36; 433, 
No. 34; 567, No. 106. 

‘7 Crane Jacques de Vitry, No. 187, and note. 

8 Catalogue of Romances, 111, 86, No. 41. Bolte-Pauli, m, 270. 

8 Catalogue of Romances, 111, 40, No. 33; 257, No. 51. Also Gatos, No. 36 and Dialogus 
Creaturarum, No. 113. 

5° Catalogue of Romances, tt, 84, No. 18; 97, No. 42; 700, No. 22. 

*\ F. Lauchert, Geschichte des Physiologus (Strassburg, 1889), p. 18. 

*2 Catalogue of Romances, 111, 40, No. 36; and Gatos, No. 39. 

53 Catalogue of Romances, 11, 374, No. 17. 

54 Tbid., 111, 120, No. 14; 237, No. 25. 

* Ibid., 1, 48, No. 51 and Gatos, No. 38. Cf. Chauvin, u, 228, No. 14, where it is a 
sparrow that tries to steal a lamb. 
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not to overeat again, but when he has digested he eats more than ever.® 

Foolish pride and arrogance and the naive assumption of equality be- 
tween non-equals are the butt of too many fables to be enumerated here. 
Nearly all of them are in the Graeco-Roman tradition, and new fables in 
this category are extremely rare. 

A glance through the following tables will at once show that the motifs 
of the beast epic occur with relatively high frequency among the exemplum- 
fables. So extensive is the representation, however, that it must be reserved 
for special treatment. Adolf Graf’s study, Die Grundlagen des Reineke 
Fuchs," excellent as far as it goes, makes practically no mention of collec- 
tions of exempla as possible sources for the motifs of the beast epic. So 
closely are the two—beast epic and exemplum-fable—intertwined from 
their first appearance in literature, that one cannot be ignored in any dis- 
cussion of the other. Their parallel course in public favor and their common 
material make them an interesting subject of investigation.®* 

Tables II, III, and IV list the fables which have come to light in the 
course of this investigation. The writer hopes to present a detailed and 
amplified study of them at a later date The present listing in tabular form 
offers an objective popularity rating for each fable as it was used in medi- 
aeval exemplum collections, The reader may find it interesting to compare 
these frequency ratings with his own “Crossley rating” for later periods. To 
the author’s knowledge, there has been no previous attempt to ascertain the 
degree of popularity of the various fables. It would be an interesting and 
informative commentary on the change and development of taste to apply 
this frequency rating to later periods. The present tables, when later devel- 
opments are kept in mind, will make readily apparent to what extent the 
continued fable tradition is indebted for transmission and enrichment to 
that catholic genre, the exemplum. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth century a number of scholarly as well as 
popular editions of fables appeared, which in addition to the classical fables 
included a considerable number of the new and Oriental material first re- 
corded in Europe in collections of exempla (see Tables III and IV). From 
the sixteenth century on the exemplum ceased to be an active preserver and 
promulgator of fables; with the printed collections of Steinhéwel, Camer- 
arius, Erasmus Alberus and Burchard Waldis, fable tradition was once 
more stabilized. Further additions to the body of fable tradition becomes 
the monopoly of a few—La Fontaine, Hagedorn, Gellert and Lessing make 
significant additions, but their work is more a contribution to literature than 
to fable tradition. It would seem that today the body of fable literature is 
simultaneously contracting and expanding. On the one hand the old fables 
are gradually dropping away. A survey of Tables II, III and IV shows an 
entirely different taste in fables from what we found in our school readers. 
This difference in taste is only partly due to the fact that the exemplum- 
fable was chosen for use in sermons (the thief and his father, St. Peter and 
the carter, etc.), for the bulk of the fables used by the mediaeval preacher 
was most secular in nature. Each age has its favorite fables, and those of 


6 Bolte-Pauli, 11, 330, No. 307. For some reason the fable was deleted from later editions 
of Pauli—can it have been a painful allusion to some clerical abuse? There would seem to be 
some connection between its rarity (two occurrences only) and its later removal from editions 
of Pauli. Cf. Zarncke’s edition of Brant’s Narrenschiff (Leipzig, 1854) p. 374, note to lines 
91, 92 for interesting variants. 

*? FF Communications No. 38, Helsinki, 1920. 

58 In progress. 
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our time are usually proverb-fables like the dog in the manger, the big frog 
in the little pond, wolf in sheep’s clothing and the boy who cried “wolf!” 
Our time has little interest in the fable as a literary genre outside of chil- 
dren’s picture books and elementary readers. But the fable has not left us, 
nor is it dead. It has migrated to the movies, first as the “‘Aesop’s Fables” 
one-reelers of the 1920’s, and more recently in a burst of color and glory in 
the new beast epics, Mickey Mouse and Donald Duck. 

Conclusions: We found 311 fables used in mediaeval exempla, with a 
frequency as high as 27 occurrences for a single fable. The statistical analy- 
sis of exemplum-fables according to their provenance shows that the tradi- 
tions of orient and occident were well mixed by the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, and that a very large number of new fables made their way 
into folk and literary tradition through the collections of exempla. The 
sermon-story plays a vital part in the modification and transmission of the 
fable; indeed, as far as the fable in folklore is concerned, a more important 
part than the classical fable collections per se. The sermon-story recorded a 
great number of new fables and, by inference, played a large part in their 
creation and variation.®® Such collections as those of Burchard Waldis and 
La Fontaine would be unthinkable without the new material first recorded 
if not created by the collectors of exempla. 


TABLE II 


Graeco-Roman Fables with Designation of 
Oriental Parallels 


Fable References 





Wienert Chauvin 
ET ST Vol. Page No. 
Thief at gallows and his father var. 
493 365,499 8 113 95 
Tiberius’Apologue 228 255 
Beggars, envious and greedy 446 387 Indian: Jacobs 
Aesop 1, 126 
Androclus and lion 345 357 
Ape mother and two young 253 510 
Fox, raven and cheese 121 115 76 49 
Frog and mouse 93,204 405,450 123 117 
Man and frozen serpent 293 515 18 4 
Ape emperor 53 168 
Dog and shadow 270 178 85 14 
Wolf and lamb at brook 97 526 68 35 
Lion and grateful mouse 215 239, 356 
Philosopher spits in king’s beard Diog. Laert. 1, 75 
Crow in borrowed plumage 61 68 62 
Mules pedigree on hoof 275 80 17 
Wolves demand dogs as hostages of 
sheep/shepherds 96 108 ‘ 
Wolf in cellar and fox 226 207 Tulinameh 1, 125 
Wolf and Dr. Stork/Crane 145 517 3 69 38 
Alexander’s vow 438 442 
Belly and members 6 59 3 34 32 
Lion’s share, with wolf and fox 55 133 3 67 33 


5® About 150 of the fables in the lists included in this article are not to be found in Thomp- 
son’s Motif Index (FFC, 106, 107, 108, 109, 116, 117), an exhaustive index, as far as the fable 
is concerned, of the Graeco-Roman and the Indo-Arabic tra/litions. 
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TABLE II—(continued) 














Fre- 
pe Fable References 
rence 
Wienert Chauvin 
ET ST Vol. Page No. 
8 Wolf and watchdog 117 179 
7 Ass and lapdog 45 19 3 50 3 
Eagle and tortoise 51 63, 320 3 58 20 
Frog and ox 192 61 
Serpent and milk 331 352 
6 Lion old/sick, maltreated by animals 166 233 
Marriage of sun 421 418 
Ugly mistress prays to Virgin var. 
452 76 
War between birds and beasts, and 
the bat 66,67 399 
5 Ass in lion’s skin 175,176 38,39 Jataka: Jacobs 
Aesop 1, 259 
Dog and sheep var. 
144 118 
Eagle’s nest burnt by vixen 108,200 404,466 var. 
2 116 92 
Fly and ant 9 330 
Frogs ask for king 436 217 
Hawk and nightingale 94 175, 525 
Hercules and the carter 440 436 
Horse and Dr. Lion var. 
115 244 3 56 13 
Lion’s share, with sheep, goat and 
mare/heifer 216 530 
Mouse, city and country 208 325 
Stage admires horns, disdains feet var. 
285 465 3 26 2 
Widow mourning at husband’s tomb, 
consoled by soldier Ca 8 210 254 
Wolf flayed to cure sick lion 55,102 129,133 3 78 56 
4 Ant and grasshopper 156 347 3 58 19 
Ape and fox 193 393 
Ass shams illness 374 221 3 51 7 
Cock and jewel 28 375 
Eagle (owl or swallow), birds and 
fowler 248 277 
Fox gets wolf to jump into well 123 113 2 227 6 
Fox, lion, and footprints 131 92 3 27 6 
Goose killed to get all her eggs at var. 
at once 283 182 3 29 12 
Hares and frogs 245 266 
Horse and ass 171 78 4 50 2 
Larks choose ow] as king var. 
60 107 
Lion and braying ass 212 37 
Man, middle-aged, and his two mis- 
tresses 489 372 2 128 134 
Swallow and other birds 249 277 2 149 6 
Trees and Man var. 
388 274 3 40 3 
Wolf and hare var. 
103 476 
W olf and mare Babrius 122, 
Aphthonius 9 
3 Third abbot the worst var. 
435 214, 390 


also var. Valerius Maximus, vi, 2, ext. 2 
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References 





Wienert Chauvin 
ET ST Vol. Page No. 
Grateful beasts var. 
346 357 2 106 71 
Ass beaten when alive, flayed after 
death Cb 
Horse asks man’s aid against stag var. 
356 208 
Kite, greedy, shot by fowler 297 65 
Kite, sick and mother Halm 208, Babrius 78 
Oak and reed 387 190, 243 
Stag and oxen 248 368 
Stag without a heart 85 106, 192 
Sticks, father and quarreling sons 491 228 
Two friends and bear 319 349 
Wolf and obedient kid 262 506, 535 
Wolf and nurse 320 156 
Wren becomes king of birds 139 248 
Antelope caught by horns var. 
286 209, 521 
Bitch in labor borrows kennel 142 518 
Crab and mother 258 159, 500 
Crow on sheep’s back 154 188 
Dove, then kite, king of chickens 60 107 
Enemies on sinking ship var. 
500 269 
Fly and bald man 313 361 
Fox in sheepskin var. 
35,325 100 
Hen killed to get all her eggs at once 
283 182 
Horse and overloaded ass 170 397, 457 
Lion’s bad breath 56 529 
Man and lion disputing 343 145 
Mountain in labor 24 141 
Mouse seeking husband , 
34 1 


Suitors, rich and poor Ca 
Thief and dog 103 
Thief in temple 

433 


Thorn proud of blossom, fig tree of its 

fruit 46 
Weasel and man 360 
Wolf, dog and lamb 166, 455 


Wolf eats sheep entrusted to him 
110 
Wolf licks oxen’s yoke daily to win 
trust of plowman 
Wolf makes kid dance 127 
Ass and goat 
298 


Ass and lyre 373 
Ass without a heart 5 106, 192 
Bear vain of his shaggy paws, with 
which he catches crabs 185 
Bear without a heart 
106, 192 
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Fable References 
of occur- 
Wienert Chauvin 
ET ST Vol. Page No. 
Boar kicked by ass 158 298 
Beetle finds his dunghill more fra- 
grant than lilies and roses 217 292 
Camel asks for horns 437 215, 389 2 110 76 
Cock, victorious, seized by fox 180 56 3 36 35 
Crow pesters eagle var. 
174 53 
Dog alternately fawns and bites 104 88 3 34 31 
Dog, old, and master 380 14 
Dog turns spit until he sees a hare var. 
54, 451 2 
Fisherman and sardine 308 176 
Fortune teller cannot help self var. 
27,179 134 
Fox and cock var. 
120 125 3 65 31 
Fox and grapes 267 336 3 79 59 
Fox and peasant 324 150 
Fox and stork 141 123 3 75 48 
Fox and sheep in well 119 206 
Fox tells dove of peace among ani- 
mals, flees before dogs 120 125 2 202 51 
Frog as physician 27 134 
Goat prefers butcher to wolf var. 
107 253 
Hawk, fugitive, hangs self on own var. 
cord 265 259 
Hen and mother dove var. 
21 470 
Horse with bells var. 
183 34 
Kid obedient, captured by hunters var. 
262 506, 535 
Ostrich wants alternately to be bird 
and camel 66 399 3 52 9 
Peacock and Juno +41 388 
Philosopher falls into ditch (Thales) 514 194 
Phoebus and Boreas 7,457 419 3 35 34 
Raven and bee var. 
5 482 
Serpent as king of ants var. 
436 217 
Sheep owned by partners, half shorn 366 251 
Swansong 359 278 
Thief and mother var. 
493 365, 499 8 113 95 
Treasure in vineyard 490 346 
Two pots, one earthen, one brass, 
floating together 414 415 
Wolf and sow in labor 41,135 86 
Wolves in war with dogs 57,68 230 
Wolves watch sheep lick lamb var. 
335 81 
Woman and scratching hen 42 9 
Youth and ugly mistress 507 171 
Zeus and Apollo 8,425 439 
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Tasze III 








Fables of Oriental Origin  . 
Fre- 
of o 
a. Fable Reference fics 
rence 
Vol. Page No. 
2 148 2 
17. Man, his son, and their ass 3 70 145 
8 140 — 
16 Archer and nightingale 9 30 20 
15 Cobbler and banker 8 168 184 
14 Three dreamers and the last loaf 9 28 17 
Poet and hunchback 9 18 5 
13 Rustic persuaded by rogues that his lamb is a 
dog 2 96 51 F 
Wisdom sold at fair: “Consider the end”; it que 
saves buyer’s life 8 140 139 of o 
9 Rustic stified by spices, revived by dunghill Goedeke, Orient und Occident u1, rei 
260 ait 
Wizard makes pupil think himself emperor Chauvin 2 150 11 
8  Priest’schanting reminds woman of herlostass Hodscha | ~ cca (Wesselski) 1 
1, 243, 53 
6 Belling the cat Chauvin 2 109 74 ' 
Day dream of woman carrying eggs to market 2 100 60 1 
Fox with sackful of wiles caught, cat with but 1 
one escapes 3 54 10 
5 Clerk teaches wolf his ABC 2 125 123 1 
Fox shams death to catch birds 3 76 50 
King hires blind and lame to guard orchard 2 221 13 
Wolf, fox and ass confess to lion Catalogue of Romances u1, 166, 10 
4 Dog unjustly killed (Gellert motif) Chauvin 5 = = 
Knight and ungrateful serpent 2 120 109 
Lion’s banquet, with sow who demands bran _— Berekhja ben Natronaj 
3 Ne mae senege dogs unite against commonenemy Hebrews: Jacobs, i- “4 1,114 
edgehog overladen with apples Chauvin 2 67 
Partridges killed by bald man with weeping 
eyes 2 151 13 
Rustic’s axe falls into river; he waits for river 
to flow awa Bible: 2 Kings, 6, 5-7 
Spider’s web catches fly, all carried away by 
wind Chauvin 2 220 10 
Stork pecks out mate’s eye, goes into exile 2 104 66 
Wolf turns monk, can only say “agnus, aries” 3 41 8 
Ape and cobbler 2 86 20 
nay oe brothers unite against robber Jacobs, Aesop 1, 115 
og hesitates between two feasts, loses both Chauvin 3 110 22 
Fox gives wolf razor concealed in clotted gore 2 219 6 
Lion cub allows paw to be wedged in log 3 - 53 
Peacock gives feathers to other birds until he 
has none Jataka: Jacobs, ang 1 71 
Raven tries in vain to lift fat goose Chauvin 2 14 
1 Ass absent from parliament of beasts; pleads 


charter of exemption written on rear hoof 
Ass fears to cross bridge 
Bramble chosen king of trees 
Goat tries to ride an ass 
Lion and bear hired as champions by two liti- 


3 56 13 
Chauvin 8 167 181 
Bible, 2 Judges, 9, 8-15 
Chauvin 2 222 15 


gant lambs 2 96 50 
Oxen vowed to wolf by laborer; wolf cannot col- 
lect 3 78 57 
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TABLE III—(continued) 








Fre- 
quency Fable Reference 
of occur- 
rence 
Vol. Page No. 
“Sterla” boasts of caught hare, loses it to falcon 2 85 — 
War between ravens and owls 3 p * 
Wolf allows caught goat to say two masses; goat 
gives alarm and escapes 2 191 5 
TABLE IV 
New Fables 
Fre- 
bd . Fable Reference 
rence 
Vol. Page No. 
19 Wise man and fool as fellow travelers Herbert peat 84 23 
15 Monastery grows poor after “Date” and “‘Da- 
bitur’”’ are expelled 71 130 
14 Inquisitive servant who railed at Adam 60 13 
13 Ape throws away nut because of bitter rind 58 127 
Cat set to guard cheese 39 18 
12 Lawyer takes cart from widow, ox from her 
adversary 375 23 
9 Ape throws ill-gotten gains into sea, justly 
earned money onto deck of ship 374 14 
Cat singed to keep her from straying 49 89 
Fool eats master’s falcon upon hearing it praised 85 27 
King entrusts dog and daughter to provost 99 71 
Stork’s adultery detected by her mate 19 150 
8 Bishop entrusts nephew with care of souls, but 
not with his pear tree 75 175 
Rustic on way to feast, stuffs self with figs 
drinks ditchwater 54 94 
7 Cuckoo eats foster-mother 169 28 
Fox stinks badger out of his den 25 214 
Harlot weeps because her departing lover still 
has his coat 16 116 
Thief to be hanged cannot find tree to suit him 69 105 
6 Motherape’s revenge on bear 506 46 
Man throws away purse to get rid of robbers, 
other throws away ram to get rid of wolves 281 33 
Raven forces mother dove to sing to ransom her 
young 378 74 
Tigress and mirror Herbert Ill 484 67 
5  Ant’s store destroyed by pig 518 107 
Beggars, humble and proud Crane Jacques de Vitry, No. 77 
St. Martin’s bird boasts he can hold up sky Herbert II 37 44 
4 Eagle and rat dispute as to excellence of their 
eyesight 170 44 
Flea and fever 174 86 
Fool burns house to get rid of flies 556 209 
Greedy chick caught by kite 257 51 
Blind men trying to kill pigs, strike one another 572 189 
Mouse in ale vat rescued by cat 700 27 
Mouse, planning to become monk, thinks order 
of the trap too severe 653 76 


Wolf’s funeral 35 10 
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TABLE IV—(continued) 





Toad wounded by harrow 


Fre- 
quency 
pe proam A Fable Reference 
rence 
Vol. Page No. 
3 Aesop sent to market to buy best meat Herbert 1m 543 31 
Ass in burning mill 602 57 
Ass left to three sons 435 55 
Bear fights mallet to get honey; he falls into 
trap 180 18 
Cat becomes monk to catch wily old rat 44 20 
Crocodile and water snake 98 61 
Cuckoo condemned for self-praise never to have 
nest of her own 709 3 
Doves appeal to eagle for help against spa:row- 
hawk 37 37 
Eagle and Dr. Raven 257 48 
Fox and ferryman 35 13 
Kite overpowered by falcon 376 54 
Monk, novice, told by abbot first to bless, then 
to curse, dry bones, then to imitate their 
silence 10 46 
Sheep versus wolf before judge lion 39 21 
Toad thinks her son is handsome 419 62 
2 Beetles and bees exchange hospitality 40 31 
Beetle as bees’ helper 37 38 
Beetles yoked to plow 40 30 
Buzzard in hawk’s nest 404 545 
Cat drops candle to chase mouse 67 86 
Cat loves fish, but dislikes to wet paws 554 175 
Cat gives up mousing when taken into nun’s 
order Gatos 99 
Cattle and their master Hervieux IV 262 
Dog pricked by bulrush Herbert III 35 il 
Dove keps watch over water against enemies, 
negligent on land 109 22 
Fire in grange extinguished, but corn not given 
to poor as vowed by owner 46 78 
Fox admitted to hen roost on plea of illness 36 21 
Hawk vows not to kill chickens without cause 03 17 
Hoopoe invites nightingale to nest 48 58 
King conquered by fly 392 321 
Lamb, straying, returns to fold on stag’s advice 709 1 
Layman disappointed when told there are no 
hounds in paradise Herbert II 40 29 
Lion’s banquet spoiled by dish of mice for cat 257 49 
Mouse instructs her young about natural ene- 
mies Hervieux IV 253 
Raven elected to be king eagle’s scribe—“Cras, 
cras” his only Latin Scala Celi 58b 
Raven disputes with frog Herbert pant 709 4 
Raven tells hens that fox has become nun 709 5 
Rich man seizes poor widow’s cow; chokes on 
first bite 258 69 
Salamander and fly 69 104 
Sheep, one white, one black, ass and he-goat 
contend as to sanctity 36 24 
Sinners compared to beasts dressed like men in 
“processione Reynardi”’ 85 26 
Spider invites wasp to sit on her white curtain Gatos 29 
Theologian appointed to judge usurers’ suits 
dreams he is set on a dunghill to catch kites Herbert II 77 197 
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TABLE IV—(continued) 


Fre- 

quency 

of occur- Fable 
rence 


Reference 





2 Vulture tests weight of prey before flying to nest 
Widow sends servant she wishes to marry to 
market with burnt ox/skinned horse 
Wolf carries sheep away before biting it 
Wolf turns monk to have fill of lamb, then re- 
turns to forest 
1 Ass does not feel wolf devouring his loins 
Ass’s love for its young 
Ass offers self as court singer to King Lion 
As the twig is bent 
Beasts ordered to kiss in token of peace; sheep 
coy with wolf 
Birds and statue of archer 
Brothers, two thrown into sea; one drowns, 
other is saved because he accepts help 
Cat bishop and three mice 
Cat and stork with eel. Cf. Fox, raven and 
cheese 
Cock, capon and fox 


Beara ms Re emia re cash terme 


Colt fed on ass’s milk, imbibés ass’s nature 

Crocodile and water buffalo 

Dog joins wolf when hungry, turns on her when 
he sees his master 

Dogs devour corpse, crows wait their turn 

Eagle and heron of foul habits 

Flea and abbot 

Fool takes refuge from fire in house of straw 

~ whose house is burning puts wood on the 

re 

Fox accuses cock of pecking his eye out 

Fox and ox 

Fox asks titmouse for kiss 

Fox catches titmouse by ruse (var. of above) 

Fox confesses to badger 

Fox confesses to cock, then eats him 

Fox incites eagle and lion to rivalry 








Hare chosen judge 
Hen, widowed, marries buzzard 


t Hot onion as eye poultice 

Kite going into exile for killing dove 

Lioness convicted of adultery with leopard 

Man attempts to kill faithful serpent at wife’s 
instigation 

Man, proud, torn by dogs; humble man spared 
because he begged for help 

Marmot stores food against winter; young eat 
it up 

Mother serpent kills young for biting host’s son 

Mouse and tadpole 

Owl’s enmity drives nightingale to take refuge 
in thorn-bush 

Ow! steals rose, prize of beauty, forbidden to 
fly by day 

Peacock proud of tail, ashamed of feet 








Vol. Page No. 
Herbert Itt 120 14 


552 155 
28 17 


39 20 

Crane Jacques de Vitry, 126 
Herbert II 104 42 
49 95 
687 4 


52 67 
Crane Jacques de Vitry, 5 


Herbert 1 100 79 
Smith-Meyer Nicole Bozon, 50 


Herbert 11 49 99 

Grisse Dialogus Creaturarum, No. 
61 

Herbert m1 104 36 

Frenken Jacques de Vitry, No. 31 


Bromyard F, 1, 17 
Herbert m1 47 32 


379 111 
48 78 
93 4 

44 


Bromyard A, 11, 19 
S, 14, 15 
Herbert bast 601 37 
Crane Jacques de Vitry, No. 20 
No. 279 
Herbert m 44 34 
— Dialogus Creaturarum, No. 
+ 


Smith-Meyer Nicole Bozon, No. 56 

Smith-Meyer Nicole Bozon, No. 
135 

Hervieux IV 278 34 

Herbert II 103 19 


246 46 
208 67 
488 112 
655 117 


E] Libro de los Enxemplos, No. 134 
Herbert m1 461 84 


110 32 
36 28 


Welter, Speculum leicorum, No 
389.1 
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TABLE 1V—(continued) 


Fable 


of occur- 


Reference 










































Peddler and thorn 

Raven tries to peck ass’s eyes 

Stork challenges serpent to duel and kills him 

Toad given water by frog, refuses earth in re- 
turn 

Vulture was originally man, transformed for 
cruelty to strangers 

Wolf and hedgehog 

Wolf and wood pigeon 

Wolf eats lamb rather than let i it wander about 
lost 

Wolf when full promises not to overeat 


Wolf spares countryside when cubs are young 

Wolves try to help reapers and are killed for 
their pains 

Woman of Ancon (Ancona) loses mule to a lion 
who gives her another in return; when latter 
is claimed by owner, she pleads that the king 
of the beasts has given it to her 


University of Wisconsin 


Vol. Page No. 
Frenken Jacques de Vitry, No. 54 
Herbert iI 105 44 


49 91 
49 93 
164 119 


Smith-Meyer Nicole Bozon. No. 42 
Herbert III 508 86 


Franken Jacques de Vitry, No. 22 

Gritsch (see Bolte Pauli mu, 330, 
307) 

Herbert III 104 34 


503 83 


656 127 
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POPULAR SURVIVALS OF THE WANDERING JEW IN ENGLAND 
| I 


BASED ON a combination of older legends which were current in many 
regions of the eastern Mediterranean and the Near East, the legend of the 
Wandering Jew, as an independent saga, took definite shape in the later 
Middle Ages. The place of its origin was probably Italy; the date of its 
origin probably the time of the later Crusades; and the purpose of the legend 
as a whole was the glorification of God through an example of the miracu- 
lous nature of his wondrous works. 

Scattered allusions to the Wandering Jew have survived from the 
thirteenth century through the sixteenth. Most of these come either from 
Italy or from the Iberian peninsula; there are also a few from France, but 
only a few.? It is a curious fact that the first reference to the Wandering Jew 
in extant literature actually appears in England,* but this can hardly es- 
tablish any great interest in the legend on the part of the English, for the 
two or three subsequent English allusions from the Middle Ages have a 
decided French flavor and are comparatively trivial. Virtually all of these 
references in the Middle Ages are from men of letters or of science; but it 
is to be assumed that the legend was building up among the people through- 
out the period. 

Medieval Germany seems to have had no appreciable knowledge of the 
legend. But in the later sixteenth century, an Italian religious and political 
refugee, Giovanni Bernardini Bonifacio, Marquis d’Oria (1517-1597) took 
up residence in Danzig, where he became the leader of a literary coterie 
which included the most prominent printer of Danzig, Jakob Rhode. 
Shortly after the death of the Marquis, Rhode printed a pamphlet, Kurize 
Beschreibung und Erzehlung von einem Juden mit Namen Ahasverus (1602), 
which stands as a landmark in the history of the legend of the Wandering 
Jew, because it establishes the Jew as a contrite sinner, with patriarchal ap- 
pearance, ragged and unkempt, super-solemn, with a distinctive name not 
previously used. The author of the pamphlet is not known, but he was 


1 These conclusions are my own and are based entirely upon the available evidence, which, 
however, is not easily accessible in any one place or in any one work. For the fundamental 
bibliography, see George K. Anderson, “The Wandering Jew Returns to England” in Journal 
of English and Germanic Philology, xiv, 237-250, particularly p. 237, note 1. 

? For the Italian allusions, see especially S. Morpurgo, L’ebreo errante in Italia (Florence, 
1891), and R. Renier, “La leggenda dell’ Ebreo errante”’ in Svaghs critict (Bari, 1910); for the 
Portuguese, C. M. de Vasconcellos, “O Judeu errante em Portugal” in Revista lusitana, 
i, 3445 and ii, 74-76; for the Spanish, Joseph Gillet, “Traces of the Wandering Jew in Spain” 
in Romanic Review, xxii, 16-27 and Marcel Bataillon, ‘“Peregrinations espagnoles du Juif 
Errant” in Bulletin Hispanique, xliii, 81-122; for the French, Alice M. Killen, “L’Evolution 
de la légende du Juif Errant” in Reowe de Littérature Comparée, v, 5-36. The article by de 
Vasconcellos should be read only in the light of Bataillon’s brilliant study. 

*In Roger of Wendover’s Flores Historiarum, as part of the entry for the year 1228 
(cf. H. G. Hewlett’s edition, Rogeri de Wendover liber qui dicitur flores historiarum, vol. 84 
of the Rolls Series, 1, 352 ff., London, 1886-1889). There is a translation by J. A. Giles in the 
Bohn Antiquarian Library (London, 1849). Roger’s account is repeated with some increments 
in Matthew Paris’s Chronica Majora (cf. H. R. Luard’s edition, vol. 57 of the Rolls Series, 
ul, 161 ff., London, 1872-1873). 

“Arno Schmidt, Das Volksbuch vom ewigen Juden (Danzig, 1927) gives a complete 
account of the genesis of the pamphlet, including a biographical sketch of the Marquis d’Oria 
and the story of the Rhode family of Danzig. His efforts to establish the exact identity of the 
author of the pamphlet in question, however, seem to me unsuccessful. 

_ *L.¢., Ahaswerus, a generalized name derived from the celebration of the Purim festival 
in medieval Germany. 
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presumably a member of the circle of the Marquis d’Oria, who thus emerges 
as a likely link between the legend in Italy and in darkest Germany, for it 
seems altogether probable that he brought the legend, which was native to 
Italy, and transplanted it in fresh soil. Be that as it may, the Kurize 
Beschreibung, under its several imprints and including also revisions and 
adaptations of it® which continued until about 1650, constitutes the Aha- 
suerus-Book, comparable in nature and in importance of influence on the 
legend it celebrates to the famous Faust-Book of only a few years earlier.’ 
And from the Ahasuerus-Book spring both the anti-Semitism (which is not 
at all a feature of the medieval treatment of the protagonist) and the varied 
symbolisms of the Jew as a representative of sin, omniscience, political 
liberty, social unconventionality, and Jewish nationalism, which character- 
ize the art-form of the legend of the Wandering Jew in later years. 


II 


Perhaps there was a prose translation of the Kurize Beschreibung into 
English as early as 1612;* certainly there was one ultimately derived from 
it by the year 1620.° In 1620 also there appeared a ballad on the same sub- 
ject and probably from the same source.'® These extant works have already 
been described. There are enough allusions to the Wandering Jew in 
English letters of the seventeenth century to warrant the assumption that 
the legend had some popular currency in England at that time," although 
the English never seem to have cared for the story as did the Germans, 
Italians, or French. In 1640 there was printed a brilliant satirical pamphlet, 
The Wandering Jew Telling Fortunes to Englishmen, in the manner of Ben 
Jonson, possibly by one E. Malone(?)."* This we may call the first in line of 
the English examples of the art-form of the legend, which swelled to enor- 
mous proportions in Continental literature after 1750." It is not, however, 


* These have been exhaustively studied by L. Neubaur in his Die Sage vom ewigen Juden 
(rev. ed., Leipzig, 1893), 14 ff. and especially 53 ff. Neubaur, not having the results of Schmidt’s 
researches (see note 4 above) at hand, was led to believe that the pamphlet was issued at 
Leyden; Schmidt makes it virtually certain that the original was printed at Danzig, with 
the Leyden and Bautzen imprints fictitious. There seems to have been at this time a com- 
mon practice of forging imprints in order to create the impression that a pamphlet had wide 
— and was therefore a worthwhile investment. See Anderson (note 1 above), p. 238, 
note 9. 

? The important component parts of the Ahasuerus-Book are 1) the Kurtse Beschreibung 
(1602); 2) the ‘Dudulaeus’ version of the same, which bears the date 1602 but was probably 
printed in 1613 or 1614; 3) the Relation von einem Juden (1634). See Neubaur (note 6), 14 fi. 

* William C. Hazlitt, Bibliographical Collections, series ii, 247, 316. 

* This is the tale told by Richard Shann (1561-1627) of Methley, Yorkshire, in his family 
commonplace-book; see Anderson (note 1), 243 ff. 

10 “A Ballad called ‘Wonderful strange newes out of Germanye of a Jewe that hath lyued 
wandering ever since our Saviour Christ’ ”” See Anderson (note 1),242. Under the title The W ander- 
ing Jew, or the shoemaker of Jerusalem it has been printed in The Roxburghe Ballads (Hertford, 
1889), vi, 687 ff.; with a few variations in Percy’s Religues of Ancient English Poetry (1765), 
ii, 292; and in the 1861 edition of F. J. Child’s English and Scottish Popular Ballads. It appears 
also in the mss. of the Bagford and Pepys collections. 

4 For example, see John Taylor, The Old, Old, Very Old Man (London, 1635), p. 19; 
William Lithgow, Travels (London, 1632), viii, 345; Joseph Hall, Satyres (London, 1646), 
202; and V. Alsop, The Mischief of Impositions (London, 1680), viii, 83. 

2 The ascription to Malone, who is otherwise entirely unknown, is made by J. O. Halli- 
well-Phillips in his rather inaccessible edition of The Wandering Jew Telling Fortunes to 
Englishmen, printed in Books of Characters (London, 1857), Part 1. 

48 It is not practicable to give here any special bibliography of the art-form of the legend; 
but to get an idea of the tremendous extent of this literature, see A. Soergel, A hasver-Dich- 
tungen seit Goethe (Leipzig, 1905), which specializes on the German art-form, and J. Gielen, 
De wandelende Jood in V olkskunde en Letiterkunde (Amsterdam, 1931), which is a more gen- 
eralized study. Both books have impressive bibliographies. 
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the purpose of the present article to deal with these, but rather to give 
attention to what is left in the way of popular traces of the legend in modern 
England. 

1. That inveterate gossip and collector of curious lore, John Aubrey, 
gives us the following in his Miscellanies (1696): 


Anno 165-. At...in the Moorlands, in Staffordshire, lived a poor old man, who had 
been a long time lame. One Sunday, in the afternoon, he being alone, one knocked at his door; 
he bade him open it,and come in. TheStranger desired a cup of beer; the lame man desired him 
to take a dish and draw some, for he was not able to do it himself. The Stranger asked the 
poor old man, how long he had been ill? The poor man told him. Said the Stranger, ‘I can cure 
you. Take two or three balm leaves steeped in your beer for a fortnight or three weeks, and 
you will be restored to your health; but constantly and zealously serve God.’ The poor man 
did so, and became perfectly well. This Stranger was ina purple-shag gown, such as was not 
seen or known in those parts. And no body in the street after even song did see any one in 
such a coloured habit. Doctor Gilbert Sheldon, since Archbishop of Canterbury, was then 
in the Moorlands, and justified the truth of this to Elias Ashmole, Esq., from whom I had this 
account, and he hath inserted it in some of his memoirs, which are in the Museum at Oxford. 


2. Francis Peck (1692-1743), in his history of Stamford,™ gives vir- 
tually the same story in more circumstantial detail: 


Upon Whitsunday, in the year of our Lord 1658, about six of the clock, just after even 
song, one Samuel Wallis, of Stamford, who had been long wasted with a lingering consumption, 
was sitting by the fire, reading in that delectable book called Abraham’s Suit for Sodom.™ 
He heard a knock at the door; and as his nurse was absent, he crawled to open it himself. 
What he saw there, Samuel] shall say in his own style: 

‘I beheld a proper, tall, grave old man. Thus he said: “Friend, I pray thee, give an old 
pilgrim a cup of small beere!” And I said: “Sir, I pray you, come in and welcome.” And he 
= “I am no Sir, therefore call me not Sir; but come in I must, for I cannot pass by thy 

oor.” 

‘After finishing the beer: “Friend,” he said, “thou art not well.” I said, “No truly, Sir, 
I have not been well this many years.” He said, “What is thy disease?” I said, “A deep con- 
sumption, Sir; our doctors say, past cure; for, truly, I am a very poor man, and not able to 
follow doctor’s counsel.” “Then,” said he, “I will tell thee what thou shalt do; and, by the 
help and power of Almighty God above, thou shalt be well. Tomorrow, when thou risest up, 
go into thy garden, and get there two leaves of red sage, and one of bloodworts, and put them 
into a cup of thy small beere. Drink as often as need require, and when the cup is empty fill it 
again, and put in fresh leaves every fourth day, and before twelve days shall be past, thy 
disease shal] be cured and thy body altered.” ’ After this simple prescription, Wallis pressed 
him to eat. ‘But he said: “No, friend, I will not eat; the Lord Jesus is sufficient for me. Very 
seldom do I drink any beer neither, but that which comes from the rock. So, friend, the Lord 
God be with thee.’’’ 

So saying he departed, and was never more heard of; but the patient got well within the 
given time, and for many a long day there was war hot and fierce among the divines of Stam- 
ford, as to whether the stranger was an angel or a devil. His dress has been minutely described 
by honest Sam. His coat was purple, and buttoned down to the waist: ‘his britches of white, 
but whether linen or jersey, deponent knoweth not; his beard and head were white, and he had 
a white stick in his hand. The day was rainy from morning to night, but he had not one spot 
of dirt upon his clothes.’ 


The Wandering Jew is usually, in respect to his habits of imbibing, a 
moderate if not actually abstemious figure.”* In fact, the English tales just 
recounted make something of a contribution to the popular legend of the 
Wandering Jew as a whole in that they allow the protagonist to ask for a 


“4 Francis Peck, Academia Tertia Anglicana, or the Antiquarian Annals of Stamford in 
Lincoln, Rutland, and Northampton Shires (London, 1727). 

16 Not as yet identified. 

16 In the account of the Wandering Jew by Antonio di Francesco di Andrea (early six- 
teenth century)—see S. Morpurgo, L’Ebreo errante in Italia (Florence, 1891), section II— 
the protagonist is something of a bon vivant. Here and there in German folk-tales he may permit 
himself a drink of schnapps or wine for the sake of camaraderie; but he usually never touches 
liquor. Only when the art-form of the romantic age (and later) endowed him with various 
habits of debauchery did Ahasuerus appear on special occasions, as a complete worldling. 
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drink, although Peck’s version has the Wanderer profess a moderation in 
the matter of beer. Most unusual, also, is the white raiment, the symbolism 
of which, as indicating immortality, is obvious but rarely encountered in the 
saga. 

For the rest, Peck’s account is a remarkably fine example of “sophisti- 
cation” in the development of a popular tale; the added details are orna- 
ment and no more. 

3. On many occasions the Wanderer’s thirst was intense, if we are to 
judge by the words of a nineteenth century reporter: 

. .. Sometimes, during the cold winter nights, the lonely cottager will be awoke [sic] 
by a plaintive demand for ‘Water, good Christians! Water, for the love of God!’ And if he 
looks out into the moonlight, he will see a venerable old man in antique raiment, with gray 
flowing beard and a tall staff, who beseeches his charity with the most earnest gesture. Woe 
to the chur! who refuses him water or shelter. My old nurse, who was a Warwickshire woman, 
knew a man who boldly cried out, ‘All very fine, Mr. Ferguson, but you can’t lodge here.’ 
And it was decidedly the worst thing he ever did in all his life, for his best mare fell dead 
lame, and corn went down, I am afraid to say how much, per quarter. If, on the contrary, 
you treat him well, and refrain from indelicate inquiries respecting his age—on which point 
he is very touchy—his visit is sure to bring good luck. Perhaps years afterwards, when you 
are on your deathbed, he may happen to be passing; and if he should, you are safe; for three 
knocks with his staff will make you hale, and he never forgets any kindnesses. Many stories 
are current of his wonderful cures... .2” 


But if there were such stories, they seem to have evaporated before they 
ever got into print. 

The thirst of Ahasuerus in these tales is appropriate enough in a land 
fond of its ale and tea. There may also be in this case. however, a trans- 
ference of the thirst of Christ to the man who traditionally insulted him." 
It still remains a remarkable point of fact, nevertheless that except in 
England the Wandering Jew is not afflicted with a thirst so overwhelming 
as to lead him to a stranger’s door to seek relief. That this detail crops up 
later in the art-form of the legend is only to be expected, inasmuch as this 
art-form drew upon any and all aspects of the popular tale and even of 
cognate tales, such as those of the Wild Huntsman, the Flying Dutchman, 
the Ancient Mariner, Fortunatus, and Faust. Sternberg’s account is the 
only one, moreover, to make the Wanderer sensitive about his apparently 
advanced age. 

In the seventeenth century tales told in Aubrey and Peck, the function 
of the stranger is benevolent; he seems to be devoting his indefinite stay on 
earth to the accomplishment of good deeds. This praiseworthy existence 
brings him into the “Cartaphilus” phase of the legend of the Wandering 
Jew'*—that phase to which the Jew belongs when he first breaks into the 
pages of written literature in Roger of Wendover’s chronicle.” But in 


17V. T. Sternberg, “The Wandering Jew in England” in Notes and Queries, xii, $322 
(December 29, 1855), 503-504. The picture of the Jew is traditional. 

18 See John, xix, 28. One old legend has it that Christ, on His way to the Cross, stopped 
and asked a passerby for a drink. He was contemptuously referred to a puddle of water lying 
in the road and was told that that was good aaa for an enemy of Moses. The railing passer- 
by subsequently became, in punishment, the Wild Huntsman. 

19 The name “Cartaphilus” seems to signify “dearly beloved,” and links this aspect of 
the Wandering Jew to the legend of St. John, which is summarized briefly but well in L. Neu- 
baur, Die Sage vom ewigen Juden (rev. ed., Leipzig, 1893), 2 ff. For the name Cartaphilus, 
see Neubaur, 11; Charles Schoebel, La légende du Juif-Errant (Paris, 1877), 24; and Gaston 
Paris, “Le Juif Errant” in Encyclopédie des sciences réligieuses, v1, 498-514 (Paris, 1880), 
which has also been published as a separate pamphlet (1881). 

20 See note 3 above. 
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Sternberg’s account the Wanderer will, when crossed, bring down disaster 
upon the man or men who rebuffed him, as he does in many surviving Ger- 
man, Swiss, and French tales.” 

Sternberg’s comments, then, are tantalizing” in what they infer but do 
not tell of the legend in England, where, unlike the countries on the conti- 
nent, the antiquarians have allowed the legend to trickle away in the desert, 
so that now true references to the legend in English folklore have become 
virtually non-existent.” 

4. Some indications of the furtive survival of the legend in out-of-the- 
way English oral tradition are clear from the following incident told by 
Moncure Conway;* yet this particular manifestation of the Wandering 
Jew in England is more worthy of the Celt, with his feeling for what Mat- 
thew Arnold called the “magic of nature,” than of the hard-headed Sas- 
senach.* According to Conway, one James Pearson reported from the 
Lancashire moors that one evening in 1866 he was in the company of an 
“intelligent old man” when they suddenly heard above their heads the 
cry of the dotterell, a bird of the plover family. The old man observed that 
in his youth the old people considered such a happening a bad omen, for 
the person who heard the “Wandering Jew,” as he called the dotterel, 
would certainly be overtaken by some misfortune. In reference to the name 
which had been given the birds, he explained that there was a tradition 
according to which they were the souls of those Jews who had participated 
in the crucifixion of Christ, and as a consequence had been condemned to 
fly about forever in the air.* This represents an obvious deviation from the 
norm of the legend,” which has it, of course, that the Wandering Jew was 


21 See T. Vernaleken, Alpensagen (Vienna, 1858), 82-83; Jules Fleury (“(Champfleury”’), 
Histoire de Vimagerie populaire (Paris, 1869), 1-104; and especially Killen (note 2 above). 

% It is also an amusing touch to have a stranger, behind whom lies the dignified majesty 
of centuries, referred to as “‘Mr. Ferguson”—a unique name for the Wandering Jew cer- 
tainly, but one which reminds the reader irresistibly and irrelevantly of the fictitious name 
imposed upon the unfortunate guide for the unregenerate Mark Twain and his doctor-friend 
in Innocents Abroad. 

23 In France, for example, there are the works of Champfleury (note 21) and Paris (note 
19) already mentioned; in Italy the researches of d’Ancona (see particularly “La leggenda 
dell’ Ebreo Errante” in Nuova Antologia rivista di scienze, lettere e arti (Rome, 1880), 413- 
427), Morpurgo (note 2) and Giuseppe Pitré (Fiabe, Novelle e Racconti Populari Siciliant 
[Palermo, 1875], section 6, cxxxi-cxxxviii); in Germany the magnificent studies of Neubaur 
(note 19). 

* Moncure D. Conway, The Wandering Jew (London, 1881), 159 ff. The story of Pearson, 
however, appeared first in Notes and Queries for September 30, 1871. 

% Paradoxically, however, Celtic popular literature has put up an unusually successful 
resistance against the encroachments of the legend of the Wandering Jew, a legend which in 
its terror and its implications of untold mystery, might have been expected to appeal to the 
Celtic mind. See Ethel B. Parsons, ““The Wandering Jew of Celtic Legend” in English Journal 
(College Edition), xxii, 676-678, for a feeble parallel. 

2° The Gabriel-Hounds (cf. N.E.D. GABRIEL) may be, as usually explained, a flock of 
wild geese, or they may represent a further survival of the legend of the Wandering Jew. 
Certainly they are associated in the popular mind with the sinister or demoniac. Cf. Words- 
worth’s Though Narrow Be That Old Man’s Cares, 12-14: 


For overhead are sweeping Gabriel’s Hounds 
Doomed with their impious Lord the flying Hart 
To chase for ever on aeria] Grounds. 


But these are shadowings forth of the Wild Huntsman, not the a Jew. 

27 Another, which takes us far from the original story, is that in William Henderson, 
Folklore of the Northern Counties (The Folklore Society, 1879), 82: 

“An old woman of the North Riding once asked a friend of mine whether it was wrong to 
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the man who taunted Christ in the Via Crucis (according to some, the man 
who actually struck the Savior with a shoe-last**), and who therefore 
participated in the Crucifixion only indirectly. 

5. And as a certain bird or species of birds may be associated with the 
Wandering Jew, so with the flora as well as the fauna. A few plants are 
known as the “Wandering Jew,” particularly zebrina pandula, a fast-grow- 
ing leafy plant of special hardiness, which will grow in either sun or shade. 
The name is applied also to a type of spiderwort (éradescentia fluminensis), 
to the “beefsteak” or strawberry geranium (saxifraga sarmentosa), and to 
the Kenilworth ivy (linaria cymbalaria). I can find no record of such a 
name applied to any of the four plants mentioned, however, before the 
middle of the nineteenth century. The creeping habits of the ivy and the 
quasi-perennial nature of all four evidently appealed to some imaginative 
popular naturalists whose fortune it was to give them names which stuck. 
When it comes to tracing the individual christener of the plants, of course, 
it is always a case of the oldest inhabitant who remembers his grandfather’s 
having said something once-about his own grandfather’s friend who had 
heard somewhere why this plant or that bird was called a ‘‘Wandering Jew”’; 
and so the real facts are never forthcoming. But it is most likely that the 
“Wandering Jew” was applied to these plants and birds as a product of the 
romanticism which pervaded the science of the early nineteenth century, 
when the protagonist of the legend flourished in literally hundreds of Euro- 
pean literary creations.*® 

Ill 


Impostors, or at least what the skeptical twentieth century must con- 
sider such, have played their part all over Europe in fostering the legend of 
the Wandering Jew. The Italians had one as early as 1416, when one Gio- 
vanni Servo di Dio (a traditional name for the Wandering Jew in early 
Renaissance literature) discussed politics and the dismal future of mankind 
with Salvestro di Giovanni Mannini of Florence, in whose diary the im- 
pressive event is recorded.*® In 1547 one Antonio Ruiz was sentenced to a 


wash on Good Friday. ‘I used to do so,’ she said, ‘and thought no harm of it, till once, when 
I was hanging out my clothes, a young woman passed by (a dressmaker she was, and a 
Methodist); and she reproved me, and told me this story... . “While our Lord Jesus was 
being led to Calvary, they took him past a woman who was washing, and the woman blirted 
the thing she was washing in His face, on which He said, ‘Cursed be everyone who hereafter 
shall wash on this day!’” ‘And never again,’ added the old woman, ‘have I washed on Good 
Friday!’ ” 

Just why the Wandering Jew has usually been portrayed as a former shoemaker has never 
been explained, except for the reasons a) that shoemakers are by tradition independent, lazy, 
improvident, defiant, and atheistical; and b) that there would be a fine irony in having a 
shoemaker wander forever and so wear out shoes with no possibility of repairing them— 
a professional torture, as it were. But at least one shoemaker used the Wandering Jew as an 
excuse for his own shortcomings. Henderson (note 27) reports an old shoemaker of Devon- 
shire, who, when reproved for his shiftlessness, observed: “‘Don’t ’ee be hard on me. We 
shoemakers are a poor slobbering race, and so have been ever since the curse that Jesus 
Christ laid on us.” “‘And what was that?” asked his wife. “Why,” he replied, “when they were 
carrying Him to the Cross, they passed a shoemaker’s bench and the man looked up and 

at at Him; and the Lord turned and said, ‘A poor slobbering fellow shalt thou be and all 
shoemakers after thee, for what thou hast done to me.’”’ 

28 As in the version told by Nikolaus Heldvader, Sylva Chronologica circuli Baltict (Ham- 
burg, 1625), 271. 

29 See the bibliographies in the books by Soergel and Gielen (note 13 above). 

89 See Morpurgo (note 2), 45 ff., particularly his comment (p. 47): “Certo i suoi brevi 
erano uguali a tutti gli altri, cui bisognava credere, non aprire, etc. 
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public flogging in Toledo, Spain, for deceiving the credulous mountaineers 
of the vicinity into believing that he was Juan Espera en Dios, the hero of 
the Spanish version of the legend of the Wandering Jew." Renaissance 
Europe has many allusions to such impostors;* the wonder is only that 
there were not more of whom there is record, for the legend offered unusual 
opportunities to fleece a credulous countryside. As it. is, we can be certain 
that there were more swindlers parading about as the Wandering Jew than 


% See Bataillon (note 2), 103 ff. The Spanish legend of Juan Espera en Dios and the Por- 
tuguese equivalent of Joio Espera em Dios were probably based originally on a legend derived 
ultimately from the legend of St. John, but in their best expression, that to be found in the 
pages of Fernan Caballero’s novel, La estrella de Vandalia (Madrid, 1862), 61-63, they have 
assumed most of the basis of the story of the wandering Jew. I quote from the 1906 edition in 
Coleccion de Escritores Castellanos, $131; 98 ff.: 

—Ese judfo—contesté la abuela—es un zapatero que vivia en Jerusalén en la calle de la 
Amargura, y cuando el Sefior pas6 por ella con la cruz 4 cuestas, al llegar 4 la puerta de su 
casa, iba tan destrozado y exhausto, que quiso descandar en ella, y le dijo al duefio: 

—j Juan, sufro mucho! 

Y Juan contesté: 

—j Anda, anda, que més sufro yo, que estoy aquf cosido al remo de] trabajo! 

Entonces el Sefior, viéndose tan cruelmente despedido, le dijo al zapatero: 

—| Pues anda tG, anda . . . hasta la consumacién de los siglos! 

Al punto aquel hombre sintio que andaban sus pies sin é] moverlos ni poderlos retener, 
y desde entonces empezé 4 andar, 4 andar... y desde entonces anda sin nunca pararse, y 
andar& hasta la consumacién de los siglos, para que se cumpla la maldicién de Dios que se 
atrajo. 

Viendo aquello, conocié aquel despiadado que era un castigo del cielo por su dureza, y 
por aquella palabra cruel, de “Anda, anda!” que le echara 4 la cara al maltrafdo que le pidié 
descanso, y se arrepintié con el alma de lo que habfa hecho, y empezé 4 llorar su culpa y 4 
desesperarse. Y asf anduvo, hasta que el afio, un Viernes Santo 4 las tres de la tarde, se le 
aparecié en lo mds lejano de los horizontes, y entre los elementos y celajes, un Calvario con 
tres cruces. Al pie de la m4s alta, que era la de en medio, estaba una Sefiora tan hermosa como 
afligida, tan afligida como mansa. Esta Sefiora volvié su cara descolorida y llena de l4grimas 
hacia él, y le dijo: 

—j| Juan, espera en Dios! 

* - * 


(“This Jew,” replied the Grandmother, “is a shoemaker who dwelt in Jerusalem in the 
Street of Bitterness; and when the Savior passed by bearing His cross, He was in so desperate 
a state, so exhausted, when he came to the door of the house, that he wished to rest and said 
to the owner: ‘Juan, I am suffering much.’ And Juan answered: ‘Go, go—I am suffering even 
more, I who labor here like a galley-slave bound to his oar.’ 

“Then the Savior, seeing Himself so cruelly rejected said, to the shoemaker, ‘Very 


well! Go yourself, walk . . . until the consummation of Time.’ 
“Immediately this man felt his feet moving involuntarily, without his being able to 
stop them, and from that time he walked and walked .... And he has been walking ever 


since without ever stopping, and he wil] walk until the consummation of Time, that the curse 
of God, which he drew upon himself, may be fulfilled! 

“Seeing what had happened, this man recognized that it was a punishment from Heaven 
for his hard-heartedness and his crue] words, ‘Go! Go!’ which he had hurled in the face of the 
unfortunate one who had asked to rest; and he repented with all his soul for what he had done, 
and he fell to weeping his offense and to despairing. Thus he walked until, at the end of a 
year, on Good Friday, at three o’clock in the afternoon, he saw appearing on the dim and dis- 
tant horizon, mingled with the clouds of Heaven, a Calvary with three crosses. At the foot of 
the highest of these—the one in the middle—there was a Lady, as beautiful as she was sad, 
as sad as she was sweet, This Lady turned her face toward him and said to him, her face pale 
and tear-stained, ‘Juan, espera en Dios!’ ”’) 

The God-baiting usually associated with the legend of the Wandering Jew here amounts to 
no more than verbal insolence. Moreover, the legend allows the victim hope. Otherwise the 
outlines of the traditional legend are clear. 

% See Neubaur (note 6), Neue Mitteilungen, 20 ff. 
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ever appeared in print. On at least one occasion, in fact, the Wandering 
Jew came in a pair.* 

6. In England the classical instance is that told in John Brand’s Ob- 
servations on Popular Antiquities: 


I remember to have seen one of these impostors some years ago in the North of England, 
who made a very hermit-like appearance and went up and down the streets of Newcastle 
with a long train of boys at his heels, muttering: “Poor John, alone, alone!” I thought he pro- 
nounced his name in a manner singularly plaintive.™ 


Brand further notes that “Poor John!” was otherwise known as “Poor 
Joe!” John is, of course, the traditional name of many a legendary immortal 
in Christian times and lands, no doubt because of the revered tradition that 
St. John the Evangelist had never died.** The Cartaphilus of Roger of 
Wendover and Matthew Paris® was named Joseph; but this name is on the 
whole uncommon. Brand’s Poor Joel seems rather to be an amusing corrup- 
tion of Poor Jew! 

7. Newcastle, indeed, seems to have harbored another “Wandering 
Jew” at about the same time as when Brand saw his impostor; perhaps this 
is the same one. At any rate, he had a son. A correspondent from the 
Newcastle Weekly Chronicle described to Conway in 1881 an unappetizing 
picture: 


He is very eccentric, is known as ‘Topper, the Newcastle Fossil,’ and attracts a deal of 
attention on account of his appearance and the condition of his house. He is a very peculiar 
looking man with features of a decided Jewish cast. His clothes appear to be as old as himself. 
He has never been known to be clean; and old people in Hull do not remember the counter or 
floor of his house to have been washed.*? 


So much for the unclean, obscure, and apparently altogether passive son 
of an illustrious father, a drab and filthy publican who never wandered but 
took his place instead among the undistinguished gallery of a town’s eccen- 
trics. 

8. For that matter, Hull gives another account of the Wandering Jew, 
an account which has just come to light in a hitherto unprinted eighteenth 
century chap-book bearing the completely unoriginal title, The Wandering 
Jew, or the Shoemaker of Jerusalem and printed without date (but probably 
in 1769) by one J. Pitts. 


This Jew was born at Jerusalem, and was by trade a shoe-maker, when our Saviour was 
going to the place of crucifixion, being weary and faint, he would have sat down to rest at the 
shoe-maker’s stall, but the shoe-maker came to the door and spitting in our Lord’s face buf- 
fetted him from the door, saying, that was no place of abode for him. On which Christ said, 
for this thing, thou shalt never rest, but wander till I come again upon the earth. 

From this he is called the Wandering Jew of Jerusalem. 

Now according to this saying, of [our] Saviour who was crucified, this man has no power 
* return home, but went abroad wandering from place to place ever since, even unto this 

ay. 


% Martin Drdéscher, Dissertatio theologica de duobus testibus vivis passionis dominicae 
(Jena, 1668). This variation had some tenacity of life; in such cases, one Wanderer was a Jew, 
the other a “heathen”—but see note 52 below. 

* John Brand, Observations on Popular Antiquities (rev. ed., London, 1888, in Bohn’s 
Antiquarian Library), iii, 360-361. 

% Apart from the Wandering Jew himself, two striking examples would be Juan de los 
Tiempos (Jan van den Tyden), who was allegedly scutifer in Charlemagne’s army and then 
lived on indefinitely; and the famous Don Juan of amoristic perfection. But the Wandering 
Jew bears this name only in the medieval] tradition. 

% See note 3 above. 
#7 Quoted in Moncure D. Conway, The Wandering Jew (London, 1881), 143. 
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After travelling through Asia, and Africa, he roamed to America, and is now on his 
journey to visit every town in Europe. 

Some time since he landed at Hull, in Yorkshire, where Dr. Hall, taking him for a cheat, 
caused him to be locked up in a room all night, but next morning they found the door opened 
though their prisoner had not attempted to escape. Dr. Hall sent for Dr. Harrison, in order 
to assist in the examination of so remarkable a personage, that they might be sure whether 
he was impostor or not. 

They asked him concerning the breaking of the locks in the room in which he had been 
shut up. He told them if they would attempt to confine him with chains, it would avail 
nothing—human force cannot confine him whom the Almighty had sentenced to want a 
resting place. 

ey being like Thomas a Dindimus, hard of belief, sent for a smith to put strong chains 
on him, but they instantly burst asunder to the surprise of a thousand spectators. Not bein 
able to doubt any longer, they sent for a painter, and had his picture drawn, in which he look 
neither old nor young, but just as he did seventeen hundred and sixty-nine years ago, when he 
first began his journey.* 

pr King of France hearing of this, wrote for his picture, which Dr. Hall accordingly 
sent him. 

If he hears any one curse or swear, or take the name of God in vain, he tells them that 
they crucify their God again. If any one offers him money, though it were the richest Lord or 
Lady in all the land, he will take no more than one groat and that he says he takes for Christ’s 
sake, and gives it to the next poor person he meets. He is always crying and praying, and wish- 
ing to see death, but that ease from his labouring pilgrimage, he says, that can never happen 
until Christ comes again upon the earth .... 


These first half-dozen paragraphs of the pamphlet give a fair enough 
account of the Wandering Jew of tradition. But the assembled ministers 
then proceed to ask the stranger a series of knotty questions, some of which 
have a Talmudic and even Cabbalistic aroma. How long, according to 
Moses and the prophets, will the world last? In six thousand years, comes 
the answer, the world will be destroyed twice—once by water and once by 
fire. According to the visitor’s calculations, this sinful world has hardly 
more than two hundred years left after 1769. What was the mark which 
God set upon Cain’s head? The mark was black; from Cain sprang the race 
of blacks.*® Why did God hide the body of Moses? To keep the Devil from 
persuading the children of Israel that there was no God. Why do men and 
women live a shorter time now than in the days of the Biblical characters? 
Because they eat too much meat and drink not enough water. 

And so the inquisitive ministers who signed the account—Dr. Hall, Dr. 
Harrisons, Mr. Reubens, and Mr. Crouch—were convinced. Theirs were 
good Yorkshire names all; but not names which can be connected with any 
church in Hull in the 1760’s and 1770’s. Nor is it likely that the aged and 
ailing Louis XV of France would bother to send after the picture of a 
mysterious stranger in Hull. The whole tale smacks of pure fiction. 

9. This impression is confirmed by the appearance of another pamphlet 
of a little less than a dozen years later: 

The Surprizing / History of the / Wandering JEW of Jerusalem with his / arrival at 
Dover this year 1780, attest- / ed: And his removal in order to visit / the Holy Island near 
Berwick, confirm- / ed by three Ministers and an Attorney. / etc. 





38 This would imply that the pamphlet was printed some thirty years or so after 1769; 
but later on it is stated specifically that the time from the birth of Christ to the pamphlet 
came to 1769 years. In other words, the Jew is supposed to have started his wandering at the 
time of the birth of Christ instead of the Crucifixion, which is an obvious error. 

39 The mark of Cain seems to be the source of the mark which was later fixed on the 
brow of the Wandering Jew; the first writer to make prominent use of this detail, however, is 
M. G. Lewis in The Monk, written (1794-95) a quarter of a century after this pamphlet. The 
mark on the brow of the Wandering Jew, of course, is traditionally a flaming red. We may call 
it a detail of the art-form of the legend. 
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The first portion of this pamphlet is virtually identical in substance and 
language with the Hull pamphlet of 1769. The indefatigable Dr. Hall, ac- 
companied this time by Dr. Harris (instead of Harrisons), interviewed the 
stranger. The stranger submitted to chains, which he promptly broke, 
observed this time by thousands of spectators. His portrait was painted and 
sent off to the King of France. The questioning to which he was subjected 
was the same as it had been at Hull. When it comes to the interrogation 
concerning Cain’s head, there is a break in the sense of the proceedings, as 
if the author of the pamphlet, reading off from the Hull chap-book—and 
some other work or works—had inadvertently included some strange stuff, 
possibly Cabbalistic, of which he was unaware: 


Now you have resolved this, Can you tell us, said they, what was the mark that God set 
upon Cain’s head? Now explain the third chapter of Genesis, and tell us why Cain should be 
afraid that he should be slain by any angel, man, or beast, as they were at that time become 
exceeding fruit‘ul each female woman, at two, three, and four years old, bearing one, two, three, 
and four childien almost at a time, and other creatures were also amazingly fruitful, which 
caused the inhabitants of the world in the [s}pace of a hundred years, to be as the sand on the 
sea-shore for multitude: not as some silly ignorant people vainly imagine that GOD made 
at the same time, many more persons along with Adam and Eve; for, it is evident without all 
peradventure, that Eve was the mother of all that lived on the earth then as well as now; and 
God’s words must abide true though every man should turn a liar! the land of Nod, where his 
heart trembled with horror, and chose him a wife, where were many of the descendants 
daughters of Adam and Eve—and the mark which God set upon Cain’s head was black, etc. 


Having returned to coherence, the author of the pamphlet carries the Jew 
successfully through the rest of his examination. After the attestation by 
the Ministers, Hall, Harris, Gough, and Davis, comes the following addi- 
tion: 

This Wandering Jew left Dover the last month, after wandering above forty-two miles 
up the country: his stay is always short and is possessed of many different languages, when 
learned men put questions to him, he desires them to go the sacred records, and there they 
will be fully satisfied; as to his pilgrimage in this world, when he receives fourpence (which he 
calls a groat) he will have no more until he distribute what he has got to a pious use. He is 
stil] in a mourning and praying posture, he sleeps little in any bed, chusing rather more 
hardships than Christian people can give him. He drinks water and eats very sparingly; and 
has a great delight in little children, because, says he, his great master loved them. 

He arrived in a fishing smack at Blyth, on the southward of Berwick; and is on his way 
to the Holy Island, within a few miles of the town of Berwick. If he returns northward, or 
southward, or goes to sea, it is not yet known. 

Three ministers near Blyth was with him, and several men of repute, who all agree, that 
he makes the tears fall from their eyes that hears him talk, which is attested by 

Mr. Jos. Burton, 
Mr. Geo. Naperlin, Ministers 
Mr. Chris. Ewbank 
Mr. Jo. Stanton, Attorney 
Overtown* 
Jan. 25, 1780. 


The general impression left is that the Dover pamphlet is a crude, in- 
ferior reworking of the Hull pamphlet, to which has been added some fresh 
material relating to the trip northward, and the touching detail of the 
stranger’s love of children. Not often, it must be remarked, does Ahasuerus 
say, “Suffer little children to come unto me!” 

The narrative elements in these two pamphlets are apparently direct 
from the English ballad, The Wandering Jew: or the shooemaker of Jerusa- 
lem, already referred to; from this ballad also comes the itinerary of the 
Wanderer. Another interesting traditional detail is the inability of any one, 

“ This might be Overton, Hampshire; it is more likely a fictitious detail. 

“ See note 10 above. 
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whether in or out of authority, to confine the Wandering Jew in prison, for 
chains, locks, and bolts all yield to him. This detail is found in a variety of 
earlier versions, but first and most brilliantly in the Italian account of 
Francesco di Giovanni di Andrea, probably written near 1500. Also to be 
noted once more is the refusal of Ahasuerus to accept alms higher than one 
groat, which he then gives to the poor—a detail which goes back, via the 
English ballad and the prose account of Shann® through a French transla- 
tion“ to the German Ahasuerus-Book sired by the Kurtze Beschreibung. 

10. Nor did the great Age of Enlightenment have a monopoly on the 
impostor, in spite of the credulities which enabled it to accept on a discon- 
certing scale such men as Cagliostro, Casanova, St. Germain, and the 
querulous visitor to Hull and Dover. The nineteenth century, being roman- 
tic, absorbed the legend of the Wandering Jew with fascination. Thus the 
staid London Athenaeum, under the date of November 3, 1866, records one 
more folktale, not this time from the rustic moorlands or the provincial 
city, but from the heart of teeming London: 

From the year 1818 (perhaps earlier) to about 1830, a handsomely featured Jew, in semi- 
eastern costume, fair-haired, bare-headed, his eyes intently fixed on a little ancient book he 
held in both hands, might be seen gliding through the streets of London, but was never seen 
to issue from or to enter a house, or to pause upon his way. He was popularly known as ‘the 
Wandering Jew,’ but there was something so dignified and anxious in his look that he was 
never known to suffer the slightest molestation. Young and old looked silently on him as he 
passed, and shook their heads pitifully when he had gone by. He disappeared, was seen again 
in London some ten years later, still young, fair-haired, bare-headed, his eyes bent on his book, 
his feet going steadily forward as he went straight on; and men again whispered as he glided 
through our streets for the last time, ‘the Wandering Jew!’ There were many who believed 
that me was the very man to whom had been uttered the awful words, ‘Tarry thou till I 
come: 

Certainly the picture of a young studious, peripatetic Ahasuerus is novel; 
but in his dignity, his gliding manner, his ability to enter and leave a house 
undetected, a few shreds of the old legend still cling to him in the compara- 
tively modern streets of the London of the Regency. Thus he flits, shadow- 
like, through the City; none molests him; none addresses him; he speaks to 
no one—nothing more than the furtive ghost of the hero of a great legend. 
And the nineteenth-century sentimentalism that clothes this account of his 
visitation savors too much of the art-form of the legend. In some ways it is 
more authentic, from the folkloristic point of view, to hear merely that there 
was for a long time around Boston in Lincolnshire ‘“‘a belief concerning the 
existence of a person called the Wandering Jew.’ 

Even more closely allied to the romantic art-form of the legend are the 
two tales of the Wandering Jew from Pembrokeshire and Glamorgan- 
shire.“ That from Glamorganshire in particular is material for a bad Gothic 
novel: 


# Printed in S. Morpurgo, L’ebreo errante in Italia (Florence, 1891), 15-40; for a summary, 
see L. Neubaur (note 6) Neue Mitteilungen, 3 ff. 

* See Anderson (note 6), 243 ff. 

“ Either the Discours veritable d’un juif errant (Bordeaux, 1609) or the version in P. V. P. 
Cayet, Chronologie Septenaire (Paris, 1607), 440 ff. Both are close translations of the Kurtze 
Beschreibung; and Shann in his account mentions the Cayet material specifically. 

; ‘a —— and Peacock’s Examples of Printed Folk-Lore concerning Lincolnshire (Lon- 
on, , 

“ Recorded in Marie Trevelyan, Folk-Lore and Folk-Stories of Wales (London, 1909), 
337-339, The author prefaces her accounts with the exasperating though understandable re- 
mark: “Stories of the Wandering Jew have been heard and chronicled in Pembrokeshire and 
Glamorgan, and both were connected with county families, whose names, for obvious reasons, 
were suppressed.” It might be added that neither of these stories alters in any way the state- 
ment that the legend is virtually non-existent on Celtic ground. 
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A Glamorgan farmer said his grandfather had three sons and two daughters. Of the latter, 
one was married and the other was single. The unmarried girl was very handsome and 
spirited. One day a strange man came to the farm, and asked if they could accommodate him 
with nts. He wanted to be in the heart of the country, to have quiet for studies. As he 
offered generous terms, they let him two rooms for an indefinite period. It was late in the 
autumn, and after the stranger had been there two months the farmer and his family felt 
quite at home with him. Soon the stranger made friends everywhere in the neighborhood. The 
Vicar, the Squire, and the Doctor invited him to their houses, for he was not only a man of 
intellectual attainments, but “good company” in conversation. Spring came, and the 
stranger stil] remained. “Towards the summer,’ said my informant, ‘Mr. V'— went away for a 
few days and came back again. While he was away my Aunt Winifred was not the same girl— 
at least, so the neighbors said. She seemed spiritless. Rumor was about that Mr. W— had 
been paying attention to the Squire’s daughter. At the same time, my uncles knew that he 
had been equally attentive to their sister. This displeased them, and when Mr. W— came 
home they were determined to speak to him about it, ‘lodger or no lodger,’ they said, and he 
paid them handsomely. So they told him it was not honorable to pay court to two girls at the 
same time. Mr. W— expressed surprise and sorrow, which my uncles knew was genuine, for he 
spoke so kindly and sadly. “It is my fate,” he said, “‘to win love; it is my doom never to marry.” 
Very soon after that he went away. The Squire’s daughter and my Aunt Winifred soon came 
to know that they had been in love with the same man, and became fast friends. Mr. W— was 
remarkably handsome. In two years time my Aunt Winifred died, having gradually pined 
away {rom the moment Mr. W— left. Twenty years afterwards, when the roses were blooming 
over Aunt Winifred’s grave, the Squire’s daughter, who married a neighboring baronet in less 
than two years after her early love-affair, went with my father to the churchyard. They stood 
together at the graveside of one who died too early. “‘He was a mysterious man,” said Lady 
L—. “He was,” said my father. “The Squire declared he was the Wandering Jew,” remarked 
the lady: and they left the grave. A moment later they were face to face with the very man, 
who passed on quickly to my aunt’s grave. Lady L— touched my father’s arm. “There he is,” 
she said; and as the stranger stood bareheaded, they both whispered, “There is a mystery 
about him.”” He was never seen again, and both Lady L— and my father always declared 
the mysterious stranger to be the Wandering Jew.’ 


Beside this sickly romantic yarn, the following is much more effective 
as narrative and is far closer to a true folk-tale. Although referred by 
Trevelyan to Pembrokeshire, it is told from the lips of a Carmarthenshire 
squire: 


It seems that when his father was a youth, he met a remarkably clever stranger, who ap- 
peared to have studied all that was possible in the world. Languages, art, science, music, and 
a host of other things, were at his fingers’ ends. He had travelled all over the world, and was a 
most interesting companion. For six months they travelled together, and then parted. Before 
parting the stranger told his companion that they would meet and be together on three sep- 
arate occasions of their lives. ‘After our third meeting and parting.’ said the stranger, ‘you 
will die, but I shall continue to wander until the day of doom.’ The younger man in due course 
became squire, was married, and had children. When he was about fifty, the stranger reap- 
ared again in Carmarthenshire, and was asinteresting as ever. The Squire invited him to 
s seat, and when alone, laughingly reminded the stranger of his prophecy. ‘It will be verified 
to the letter,’ said his guest. Later on the visitor took his leave. The Squire lived until he 
was eighty-six, and then revealed his story to his son. The latter thought it was an old man’s 
fancy, and humored it but little. A year later, the stranger reappeared, and visited the old 
squire, who was delighted to see his former friend. Two days he stayed, and when taking 
leave of the Squire he said: ‘Good-bye, my dear old friend. You will never see me again.’ 
The next night the Squire died, murmuring as he peacefully passed away: ‘The Wandering 
Jew! Poor man! He is the Wandering Jew!’ 


The virtual omniscience of the Wandering Jew is clearly illustrated in this 
story; on the other hand, his prophetic powers are not traditionally too 
impressive in the saga, and when they are shown, they rarely prove to be 
foreshadowings of death or disaster, although, for that matter, it can be 
pointed out that the old squire died peacefully at eighty-six, when most 
people have lived their lives for what they may be. Still, as already observed, 
this is a more respectable “folk-tale” than the Glamorganshire drama. 

The unfortunate fact remains that none of the English popular versions 
of the story has the same vitality as characterizes the legend on the Conti- 
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nent. It is obvious that the saga had currency in England, and even some 
degree of popularity; but this currency and this popularity alike seem to 
spend themselves under the surface, so to speak. Perhaps they once existed 
to a greater degree than we now realize, but rarely do they emerge into the 
light of day. And when they do, they assume often mean and trivial forms— 
the absurd beggar of Newcastle, fathering the unlovely publican in Hull; 
the cry of the dotterel, a mournful squawk; the arrogant traveler who came 
to Dover; the studious Spaziergdnger in the Strand; the breaker of a village 
maiden’s heart. Only the Stamford visitant has the dimensions of the 
Wandering Jew of the Continent, and even he is unwontedly thirsty. 

Why this rather stunted growth of the legend among English-speaking 
peoples? It cannot be said that the legend does not take root in England; it 
does, although not to the same depth as in Italy, Germany, and France. 
Perhaps the difficulty lies in the matter-of-fact temperament of the English 
yeoman, who would of all Englishmen be most likely to accept such a 
legend; perbaps the Puritan tradition is too discouraging for the dissemina- 
tion, on any broad scale, of such fantastic tales as that of the Wandering 
Jew; perhaps the smaller proportion of Jews in the British population than 
elsewhere renders the legend somewhat remote from the yeoman’s experi- 
ence—perhaps, in other words, the English regard the legend as a second- 
hand kind of legend. Yet other nations have matter-of-fact temperaments 
among their common people; they have had the equivalent of Puritan tra- 
ditions; they have seen relatively few Jews; and yet the legend has flourished 
among them. Evidently the English Puritan and the Scottish Covenanter 
drew a sharper line than most between the didactically imaginative and 
the fantastically incredible—they could create a Pilgrim’s Progress, but 
they would frown upon an Ahasuerus-Book. 

IV 

Ahasuerus was reported to have made a notable journey to England 
late in the seventeenth century, although the English themselves appear to 
have known nothing about it. Augustin Calmet, author of the Dictionnaire 
du Sainte Bible (1732), included in this encyclopedic work a “Dissertation 
sur le juif errant,”’ from which we have the following: 

I have a letter . . . written from London by Madame de Mazarin to Madame de Bouillon, 

in which we read that in that country there was a man who pretended to have lived more 
than seventeen hundred years. He claimed to be an officer of the Divan of Jerusalem at the 
time that Jesus Christ was sentenced by Pontius Pilate; that he harshly pushed the Savior 
outside the Praetorium, saying to Him: ‘Go, get out; why are you staying here?’ And Jesus 
Christ answered him: ‘I shall go, but you will walk unti] my return.’ He remembers having 
seen the Apostles, the features of their countenances, their hair, their clothing. He has 
travelled through all the countries of the world, and must wander until the end of time; he 
boasts of having cured the sick by touching them; he speaks many languages; he has given an 
account of all that has happened during the ages, so accurate that those who hear him do not 
know what to think of it. The two universities have sent their learned men to converse with 
him; but with all their learning they have not been able to surprise or confute him.” 
After quoting a little more of the letter, in which Madame de Mazarin 
insists that the individual referred to is believed in only by the stupid, 
Calmet dismisses the Wandering Jew as “un personnage de théatre.” 
Indeed, his sensible remarks are a fitting requiem to be chanted over all 
impostors: 

Those who have appeared at different times and in different regions of the world, were 
swindlers who, exploiting the credulity of ignorant and gullible people, were anxious to make 


‘7 This and the following passage from Calmet are to be found in the 1732 edition of the 
Dictionnaire, 1, 472. I quote from the English translation by Charles Taylor (1829). 
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a spectacle of themselves before the world, to gather in alms or to bask in the inane flatteries 
of a beguiled community . . . . Certainiy, nothing seems more opposed to the spirit of mercy, 
patience, kindness, or grace, which the Savior showed throughout His Passion, than this 
vengeance which they say He showed against this Wandering Jew; He prayed for those who 
blasphemed Him on the Cross; He let Himself be led to agony as a sheep before his shearers; 
would He have struck with such a curse this shoemaker who refused to let Him rest before 
his shop? All the circumstances and the fitness of things should suffice to have these fables 
rejected as utterly false. 


That, in short, is the moral weakness of the whole legend. Yet it continues 
to roll on its unchristian way. 

No date is given by Calmet to the letter of Madame de Mazarin, but the 
lady is known to have lived in London during the last quarter of the seven- 
teenth century. As it happens, another account of the same “‘incident”’ is 
forthcoming in the Theatrum Europaeum (1702), which specifies the year 
1694 as the year when Ahasuerus appeared in London. Otherwise the ac- 
count is virtually the same as that in Calmet’s Dictionnaire; it is stated, 
however, that Oxford and Cambridge sent down a delegation of scholars.“ 
But such brilliant academic victories as the Wandering Jew won over them 
are commonplaces which go clear back to the Kurize Beschreibung. Un- 
fortunately Oxford and Cambridge never heard of the matter;** and no 
popular English account of a visit in 1694 has been discovered. 

Both the Calmet and Theatrum Europaeum versions are derived directly 
from the Turkish Spy Letters;*° but the visit to England is not to be found 
in the source." It is evidently an increment that seems to have sprung up on 
the Continent and been given an impetus by the success of the Turkish Spy 
Letiers, which was evidently considerable.” 


“8 Theatrum Europaeum (Frankfurt, 1702), xiv, 723. 

4? Johann Jacob Schudt, in his Judische Merkwiirdigkeiten (Frankfurt and Leipzig, 1714), 
Book v, Chap. 13, 488-512 and especially paragraph 21, sketches the career of Ahasuerus 
and refers to the London visit. But he also cites the statement of the Frankfurt jurist Konrad 
von Uffenbach, who visited England in 1710, that at Cambridge he interviewed the famous 
scholars Bentley and Baker and learned from their ignorance of the affair that the whole 
story was a fabrication. 

% Giovanni Marana, L’espion du grand-seigneur dans le cour des princes chrétiens (Paris, 
1684), 11, 176-181. Marana was a Genoese; his work was probably originally in Italian, but if 
so it has been lost in that form. The first English translation is dated 1686; the last of which 
I have record was in 1748. The work is a typical series of essays in epistolary form, criticizing 
the mores of Europeans. 

5! The theory is suggested by Neubaur (note 6), 42, that the materia] in Marana was 
transferred in locale to England by some nameless contributor to the legend. 

* At about the same time, perhaps in 1694 itself, there appeared a German broadside 
tract, Wahre Eigeniliche Abildung des Unsterblichen Heydens, Joseph Krantz (undated, and 
no place of publication given), which seems to draw upon the Turkish Spy Letters, and men- 
tions the new increment which placed the Jew in England in 1694. A transcription and dis- 
cussion of this tract will appear in a forthcoming issue of The Germanic Review. It has two 
or three peculiar points of interest. First, it picks up a twist in the legend which appeared 
in a 1660 edition of the Relation (the third pod latest section of the German Ahasuerus Book, 
for which see Neubaur, 82 ff.)—namely, that there were in actuality ‘wo wanderers, a heathen 
and a Jew. (See also M. Drischer, note 33.) The Jew is, of course, Ahasuerus. The Wahre 
Eigentliche Abildung, however, gives the “heathen” the unique name of Joseph Krantz. 
Second, it places the “heathen” Joseph Krantz in the north of England and explains that 
the report that Ahkasuerus was in England in 1694 was false. Nay more, it attempts to dif- 
ferentiate carefully between Ahasuerus and Joseph Krantz. But in attempting this task, 
the author of the broadside was sidetracked into the story as told by Matthew Paris (note 
3); as a result he comes up with the conclusion that the Joseph Cartaphilus of Matthew 
Paris is in fact the “heathen” Joseph Krantz, whereas Ahasuerus is—. erus. His con- 
clusion and, indeed, his main character, Joseph Krantz, have not been perpetuated further, 
although the author has a case. For Cartaphilus, who represents the earliest known medi- 
eval aspect of the protagonist of the legend of the Wandering Jew, is closley akin to the 
ae ny St. John, whereas Ahasuerus is the creation of the modern purveyors of the legend 
in enaissance German Ahasuerus Book. 
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A somewhat similar story turns up in an extremely rare German pam- 
phlet of the early eighteenth century (ca. 1710-1720?), Nachdenkliche 
Prophezeyungen, Visionen, und Traiume. Here the “prophet” stopped in 
London; the date, however, is not told us. He did not know what to say 
about his parents and boasted that his kin had been famous even before the 
days of Adam and Eve (!). He wore on his head a bloody crown; his clothing 
was neither sewn nor patched, neither of linen, wool, silk, or net; he drank no 
wine, only water; he satisfied himself with little food, cared nothing for 
money, wore neither girdle nor sword, but went about boldly under the 
very noses of his enemies. He argued with no one, left a man’s religion to 
himself, complained about the Protestants, preferring the Catholics because 
of their fasting; rested little day or night; found fault with various Roman 
bishops who had expressed no faith in him; cared nothing for beds, rather 
slept on hard wood; called out with loud voice and outstretched arms 
against this naughty world, keeping doors and windows open as if he were 
announcing the Latter Day of the Lord. He was expert in all tongues, so 
that he could be understood everywhere. He was a particular lover of 
beautiful gardens; the most distinguished people often had him in to visit 
them; he greeted no one of his own accord and conversed with very few. 
Many believed that his tribe would endure until the end of the world. He 
said that he had been in the Ark with Noah; he prophesied concerning 
himself that he would die no natural death, rather that this wicked world 
would try unsuccessfully to destroy him. He had been present at the 
Crucifixion, yet he believed in no resurrection of the flesh nor in eternal 
life. It is reported that a similar visionary was later seen in Newcastle (sic) ; 
perhaps he was the same as the gentleman described in the Newcastle 
Weekly Chronicle; perhaps he was the one mentioned by John Brand. Per- 
haps he was both of these; perhaps he was neither. 

At any rate, it is almost superflous to point out how this prophet of 
Nachdenkliche Propheseyungen differs from the accepted picture of the 
Wandering Jew. Indeed, this individual is distinctive, if only because he 
lived with Noah. On the other hand, he seems to be ignorant of his parent- 
age;®§ his clothing is miraculous; and his bent toward the Catholics, even 
if he did not care for some of their bishops (however tenous his reasons), 
puts him from the Protestant viewpoint on the side of Antichrist. It is just 
as well to remember the attitude of early eighteenth century Germany and 
England towards the Catholics. Would a social climber like this particular 
“prophet” have risen far with a pro-Catholic, anti-Protestant bias? Ad- 
mittedly, his love of gardens—not elsewhere a feature of the legend—is 
English. Obviously, however, he is far removed from the class of John 
Brand’s Wanderer who went about with “Poor John” (or “Joe’’) on his 
lips, or the seedy individual in Hull whose dirtiness was remarkable even 
for his time. 

In general, then, this particular Wandering Jew of the Nachdenkliche 
Prophezeyungen, assuming the validity of his existence, was an impostor 
with a certain original proclivity, for he makes the Jew different from his 
run-of-the-mill colleagues. As to the success of the impostor, one knows not. 
If, as is most likely, this tale as well as the Calmet, Theatrum Europaeum, 
and Joseph Krantz versions are merely folktales slapped onto England 


8} Except in the art-form of the legend, the parentage of Ahasuerus is not stressed, 
though it is often mentioned in lg wy literature after 1600. The French Histoire Admirable 
(ca. 1650 ff.) associates him with the tribe of Naphthali; his father in the many editions is 


either a cordwainer or a carpenter, rarely himself a shoemaker. 
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because she was a defenceless foreign country, there is nothing more to be 
said. 
V 

The tremendous growth of the legend of the Wandering Jew in the 
art-form, under the careful nurturing of the English Gothicists and Byronic 
romanticists,“ drove the popular tales of the Wanderer in England more 
and more into the background. Lewis, Shelley, Croly, Caroline Norton, and 
others contributed large shares to the building up of the Wandering Jew 
into a universal European romantic creature. It is not possible to concern 
ourselves here with what belles-letires in the nineteenth century, particu- 
larly in Germany, managed to accomplish for the cult of Ahasuerus. We 
may assume, however, that the legend of the Wandering Jew persisted in 
certain localities in England well through the nineteenth century, although, 
as Wright points out, 

The roll of English traditional stories is a beggarly one, if compared with that of other 
nations, both those within and those without the British Isles. It is to be feared that few 
more ears can now be gleaned of what might have been the golden sheaves, for there is no 
reason to suppose that in early days our forefathers were less fond of a story or less imagina- 
tive than other peoples. Some of our tales have been kept alive, and spoilt, by guide-books. 
Probably a few short stories, and especially humorous stories or drolls, could still be gathered 
by the diligent before the wireless fills every winter evening by the fireside.™ 


At least no new folktales concerning the Wandering Jew have come to 
light in England, although nearly every writer of importance in English 
literature of the past century and a half not only has known Ahasuerus but 
has often seen fit to celebrate him in his work, if only as a passing reference. 

It is possibly significant that, while the Wandering Jew was known in 
London and vaguely in the South of England, most of the surviving folk- 


tales about him come from the Midlands and from the northeastern coastal 
section of England. He has never made headway in Celtic territory. At least 
it is in those particular regions just named that his presence has been ac- 
knowledged in such a way that antiquarians can recognize him. This as is it 
should be, for those northerly regions are the “‘wide open spaces” of England 
where legends can most effectively while away the long winter nights. 
After all, however, the legend of the Wandering Jew is a Continental legend; 
Ahasuerus came to England as a foreigner; and as a foreigner he did not 
manage to cover the whole country until the practitioners of the art-form 
provided him with special transportation.® 
G. K. ANDERSON 


Brown University 


5 See especially Erno Railo, The Haunted Castle (London, 1927), 194-243. In the heart 
of the English romantic age, the most distinguished English contributions were those by 
M. G. Lewis, The Monk (1795); Shelley’s Queen Mab (1813), The Wandering Jew’s Soliloquy 
(posthumous, 1887), and particularly Hellas (1822); George Croly, Salathiel: a story of the 
past, present, and future (1827); and Caroline Norton, The Undying One (1830). Of course 
Coleridge owes something to the Wandering Jew for his picture of the Ancient Mariner; and 
he appears in a minor part in Byron’s Cain (1821) and in Wordsworth’s Song of the Wandering 
Jew (1800). 

55 A. R. Wright, English Folklore (New York, 1932), 117-118. 

% The best account of English works in this category will be found in Railo (note 54). 
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THE LITERARY RELATIONSHIP OF 
THACKERAY AND FIELDING 


I 


THE APPEARANCE, in successive centuries, of two such novelists as 
Henry Fielding and William Makepeace Thackeray presents a challenging 
problem in literary history and affords anyone interested in comparative 
studies an opportunity to draw a number of impressive parallels between 
the lives and works of the two men. Early in Thackeray’s career acute 
reviewers began to express opinions that form the nucleus of what has 
become a commonplace of criticism: that Thackeray looked upon Fielding 
as his master; that he borrowed much from Fielding’s theory of the novel; 
that he imitated Fielding’s style and method and created a number of 
Fieldingesque characters; that he was, in short, a nineteenth-century Field- 
ing properly refined to Victorian tastes. It is interesting to note that Thack- 
eray himself invites comparison with Fielding. On being rebuffed at the 
Atheneum Club he wrote to his friend Abraham Hayward: “Why, Doctor 
Johnson would certainly have blackballed Fielding, whom he pronounced 
‘a dull fellow Sir a dull fellow’—-and why shouldn’t my friend at the Athe- 
neum?’” He was pleased with the habit of the public of associating his name 
with that of the eighteenth-century satirist—‘‘they read our books as if we 
were Fielding, and so forth.’ 

The general outline of the Fielding-Thackeray relationship is well 
known. F. S. Dickson has considered briefly the nature of the connection,‘ 
and F. T. Blanchard has traced the importance of Thackeray’s criticism of 
Fielding.’ Nevertheless, some rather tantalizing problems persist. In his 
remarks on Fielding Thackeray paints, on the whole, a somewhat paradoxi- 
cal portrait, containing, on the one hand, extreme censure of the man and 
exhibiting, on the other keen admiration for the literary artist. One is left 
wondering if Thackeray would not have taken Fielding as a model had he 
but dared to do so. What was Thackeray’s real opinion of Fielding? And 
why, in view of his sometimes genuine admiration, did he not follow Fielding 
more closely? The purpose of this essay is to study Thackeray’s views upon 
Fielding as shown by his theory and practice and to determine whether his 
practice of the novel is in accord with his judgment of Fielding’s art. 

Thackeray’s remarks on Fielding fall logically into three groups: first, 
the formal pronouncements contained in the review of Fielding’s works for 
the Times, September 2, 1840,° and in the lecture ““Hogarth, Smollett, and 
Fielding” given in 1851 and published in The English Humourists in 1853;7 
secondly, the casual references in his letters and in his journalistic works, 


! See the remarks of John Sterling in Thomas Carlyle, The Life of John Sterling (London: 
Chapman and Hall, 1851), 286-287 ; of Abraham Hayward in “‘Thackeray’s Writings,” Edinburgh 
Review, Lxxxvur (1848), 63; of E. P. Whipple in “Novels of the Season,” North American 
Review, txvmi (1848), 368. 

2 The Letters and Private Papers of William Makepeace Thackeray, ed. Gordon N. Ray 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1945), 1, 636-637. 

’ The same, 11, 184. 

' ‘ “William Makepeace Thackeray and Henry Fielding,” North American Review, cxcvu 
(1913), 522-537. 

5 Fielding the Novelist (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1926). 

® Thackeray, Works, ed. George Saintsbury (London: Oxford University Press, 1912), 
I, 383-393. 

7 The same, xiv, 621-655. 
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from the early Constitutional reports to the Roundabout Papers; and, finally 
passages in the novels that indicate a critical attitude toward Fielding. 


II 


It seems clear that by 1840 Thackeray had begun to give serious atten- 
tion to Fielding’s art, an attention which throughout the course of his 
literary career did not flag. Roscoe’s single volume edition of Fielding’s 
works® prompted Thackeray’s first extended discussion of the novelist and 
furnished the basis, though not the entire substance, of the lecture given 
eleven years later. 

It is interesting to note, first of all, that Thackeray came to regard the 
Times review as an apology for himself which emphasized his own kinship 
with Fielding. Of the composition of the article he wrote to Mrs. Brookfield 
in 1848: 

My wife was just sickening at that moment. I wrote it at Margate where I had taken her and 
used to talk out 3 miles to a little bowling green and write there in the arbour— . . . How queer 
it is to be carried back all of a sudden to that time, and all that belonged to it—and read this 


article over. Doesn’t the apology for Fielding read like an apology for somebody else too? 
God help us.® 


The article is an appreciation as well as an apology, presenting two 

entirely different Fieldings—one the penitent rake whom biographers had 
portrayed as the true Fielding, and the other the supreme artist, whom 
Thackeray sincerely admired. Accepting at face value a good many of the 
stories current about Fielding, Thackeray fell into somewhat the same error 
as did Roscoe, whose memoir, says Cross, though it “‘aimed to present a 
just estimate of Fielding’s works and character, . . . on the score of fact is 
utterly worthless.’”® Thackeray finds Fielding’s company too low and his 
treatment of vice too frank for refined Victorian sensibilities, but he also 
discovers in Fielding’s writings a great deal that is worthy of imitation. He 
praises Fielding’s “strong, real picture of human life” in which weaknesses 
and virtues are depicted with equal accuracy. With all their faults he ad- 
mires Fielding’s characters because he finds their repentance moral and 
touching. If his sober judgment must condemn the “‘sad, riotous life” of the 
young man, his sympathies quicken at the thought of Harry Fielding’s 
courage, cheerfulness, and affection. And Thackeray forgave the sinner 
because “his heart was pure” and because “he knew a good (woman) when 
he found her.” He believed that Fielding wrote honestly and drew his 
characters with “ten times more skill and force” than did Dickens, and yet 
he was not quite willing to advocate the wholehearted imitation of such 
frankness. 
The world [he says] does not tolerate now such satire as that of Hogarth and Fielding, and 
the world no doubt is right in a great part of its squeamishness; for it is good to pretend to the 
virtue of chastity even though we do not possess it; nay, the very restraint which the hypoc- 
risy lays on a man is not unapt, in some instances, to profit him . . . . It is wise that the public 
modesty should be as prudish as it is; that writers should be forced to chasten their humour, 
and when it would play with points of life and character which are essentially immoral, that 
they should be compelled, by the general outcry of incensed public propriety, to be silent 
altogether.” 


® The Works of Henry Fielding, complete in one volume, with Memoir of the Author, by 
Thomas Roscoe. London: Washbourne and others, 1840. 

® Letters, 11, 462. 

10 Wilbur L. Cross, The History of Henry Fielding (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1918), m1, 213. 

Works, m1, 385. 
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: As for Fielding’s novels, Thackeray has almost nothing to say in deroga- 
tion. It is great wonder, however, that Thackeray’s Fielding, coming home 
late after a supper party and “tying a wet cloth around his head” was able 

n- “to gather his great intellects together and produce the greatest satire and 

is two of the most complete romances in our language.’ Disregarding the 

"s moral aspect of Tom Jones, Thackeray discusses the book entirely as a work 

id of art, pointing out what a good many critics of Fielding agree is true—that 

n the story is a masterpiece of ingenious construction and gives evidence of a 

» minute and careful craftsmanship. Joseph Andrews he passes over with no 
1e more than a casual reference and devotes the major portion of his discussion 
ip to Amelia, which, he declares, contains “‘the most beautiful and delicious 

id description of a character that is to be found in any writer, not excepting 

» Shakespeare.’ Virtue and vice are carefully distinguished in Amelia, and 
1d Thackeray cannot praise Fielding for this distinction without condemning 
er the pseudo-morality of the sentimental romance and the ethical confusion 
iis of the popular crime novel. He finds the characters, even aside from the 

o? matchless heroine, particularly fine portraits. ‘Has not every person some 

» # Matthews and James in their acquaintance—one all passion, the other all 
‘Oo § indifference and vapid self-complacency?’™ It is when drawing virtuous 
id § characters, he says, that Fielding becomes enthusiastic; but good and bad 


alike must pay the price of imprudence and folly, just as Fielding was forced 
to do. Thackeray closes on this note, referring the reader to Mr. Roscoe’s 


os 
PPR Te 


x” | biography for further particulars of Fielding’s life. 

a § The review, then, is an apology for the man and an appreciation of the 
is creative artist. It is more spontaneous and high-spirited, though less com- 
Is plete, than the lecture which Thackeray delivered in 1851. The lecture, 
30 whose prevailing tone is still one of eloquent apology, presents a memorable 
le portrait of Fielding, but as a piece of pure criticism is inferior to the review. 
>S In 1851 Thackeray hada divided purpose. He wanted to give an estimate of 
1- the works of one of his favorite writers, but more than that he wanted to 
d create Fielding for a Victorian audience. He treated Fielding, as he did the 
1e other English humorists, with the imagination and flourish of the novelist 
’s rather than with the scientific objectivity of a biographer and critic. The 
or character of Fielding he painted in much the same colors as those of the 
n §) review, but in the remarks on the novels the lecturer introduces a new note. 


ae 


= 
wn 
— 


In 1840 Thackeray had found no confusion of vice and virtue in Fielding’s 
st |) works; in 1851 he is angry with Tom Jones for the Bellaston affair and 
| dismayed that Fielding should have shown a partiality for that young man. 
He is speaking to an audience whose standard of decorum was even nar- 
rower than his own. “I can’t say that I think Mr. Jones a virtuous charac- 
ter; I can’t say but that I think Fielding’s evident liking for Mr. Jones, 
shows that the great humourist’s moral sense was blunted by his life, and 
that here in Art and Ethics, there is a great error.’’™ Although he considers 
Tom Jones “exquisite” as a novel of manners, Thackeray protests sharply 
against the hero’s “flawed reputation.”’ Amelia he rates as superior in ethics 
to Tom Jones because Captain Booth repents. Joseph Andrews is more to 
Thackeray’s taste than either Booth or Jones, being fully as handsome and 
brave and possessing, moreover, a very affecting naiveté and freshness. On 
the question of Fielding’s mastery of the craft of fiction and the sincerity of 


a 





12 The same, 111, 388. 18 The same, 111, 388. 
4 The same, m1, 391. 1 The same, xv, 649. 
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his art, the Iecture reinforces what Thackeray had said in the review; and to 
Fielding the man Thackeray pays eloquent tribute. 

The lecture, favorably received in general, was painful in the extreme to 
Charlotte Bronté. She felt that Thackeray was “wrong—dangerously 
wrong”—in his treatment of Fielding’s weaknesses. ‘Had I a brother yet 
living,’ she wrote later, “I should tremble to let him read Thackeray’s 
lecture on Fielding.’"* And subsequent critics’? have been disposed to 
quarrel with Thackeray’s portrait, pointing out that Thackeray was mis- 
taken in identifying Fielding with Tom Jones and Captain Booth. Present 
day biographers of Fielding view the novelist’s character in a light alto- 
gether different from that of Murphy and Roscoe and Thackeray. Cross 
admits that Thackeray meant no harm, but charges that by his “little 
fabrications” and by his desire to create an artistic portrait he “really did 
more than any other man has ever done to stain the memory of Fielding.’”* 
Blanchard, however, credits Thackeray with making Amelia popular and, 
by his subordination of Richardson and Smollett, with establishing Fielding 
as “the supreme novelist of the eighteenth century at a time when that 
century was commonly disparaged.””® 

It is clear that for a number of years Thackeray helped keep Fielding’s 
name before the public. From 1836, when Thackeray was Paris correspond- 
ent for the Constitutional, until the 1860’s, when he was writing the 
“Roundabout Papers” for the Cornhill Magazine, he showed an interest in 
Fielding, and, in his letters especially, suggested several points of compari- 
son between himself and his predecessor. In his comments one catches a 
glimpse of the paradoxical portrait painted in the review and lecture al- 
ready cited. Throughout his literary career Thackeray wavered between ad- 
miration for and censure of Fielding, but he always talked of Fielding’s 
characters as if they were alive. The French political parties of 1836 re- 
minded him of Master Blifil and Master Jones, and he thought that had 
Thwackum lived at that time, “he would certainly have been a Doctri- 
naire.’”° In many of the early reviews one finds Thackeray remarking on 
Fielding’s coarseness and yet praising him for “truth to nature” and un- 
usual satirical powers. Chastizing Mrs. Trolloppe for the “indecent” Vicar 
of Wrexhill, Thackeray writes: “And here are scenes with the ladies of the 
village, and descriptions of the vicar’s manner of spiritual consolation, 
which, if they had been written by Fielding or Louvet, could scarcely be less 
unscrupulously filthy.”™ He consistently condemns the popular contem- 
porary descriptions of low life, declaring that Dickens, Ainsworth, and 
Bulwer lacked the experience necessary to write naturally of pickpockets 
and rogues. 


Fielding, now, had some experience about such characters; and oh! with what a difference of 
humour and perception did he view and write about them. . . . Look, now at Jonathan Wild 
the Great—the great, indeed. See how gravely he goes to work, how simply, how uncon- 
sciously. There is no leering and bandying with the galleries to tell you that he is not what 


16 Elizabeth Gaskell, The Life of Charlotte Bronté, Everyman’s Library, ed. Ernest Rhys 
(New York: E. P. Dutton, [1908]), p. 381. 

17 Notably Wilbur L. Cross and F. T. Blanchard. 

18 The History of Henry Fielding, m1, 225. 

19 Fielding the Novelist, p. 571. 

2° Quoted by Harold Strong Gulliver, Thackeray’s Literary Apprenticeship (Valdosta, 
Georgia: Printed for the author, 1934), p. 58. 

#1 “Our Batch of Novels for Christmas, 1837,” Stray Papers, ed. Lewis Melville (London: 
Hutchinson and Company, 1901), p. 291. 
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he seems; no joking and epigrams about his profession: he is in earnest as a great man would 
be with a great purpose. Fagin is only a clever portrait, with some of the author’s mannerisms 
—a mask, uttering bitter epigrams,—not an immortal like the celebrated Jonathan Wild. 


Cruikshank’s illustrations of Dickens’ stories seemed to Thackeray such 
a wonderful assistance in making the novelist’s characters familiar to all 
the world that he once exclaimed: “Oh that Hogarth could have illustrated 
Fielding in the same way! and fixed down on paper those grand figures of 
Parson Adams, and Squire Allworthy, and the great Jonathan Wild.”” 
The vitality of Fielding’s characters and the value of his satire as an illumi- 
nation of morals and national manners are brought to light in one of Thack- 
eray’s art criticisms in The Paris Sketch Book: ““O wondrous power of genius! 
Fielding’s men and women are alive, though History’s are not.’”™ The pic- 
ture of Fielding here given bears a striking resemblance to that of the 1840 
review of Fielding’s works. We see the great genius “‘alone, perhaps, in a 
watch or spunging-house, fuddled, most likely, in the blandest, easiest and 
most good-humoured way in the world” bringing to life those marvelous 
characters one meets in the pages of his novels. “Is not Amelia preparing 
her husband’s little supper? Is not Miss Snap chastely preventing the crime 
of Mr. Firebrand? Is not Parson Adams in the midst of his family, and Mr. 
Wild taking his last bow] of punch with the Newgate Ordinary?’ 

Thackeray recognized the kinship of Cervantes, LeSage, and Fielding 
and admired the “strength, humour, and propriety” with which Fielding 
emulated his masters in ridiculing the follies of life. In this respect he called 
Tom Jones one of the most valuable “‘scientific” works of its author.” “Le- 
Sage and Fielding,” he declared, ‘‘wrote for their public; and though the 
great Doctor Johnson put in his peevish protest against the fame of the 
latter, and voted him ‘a dull dog, sir,—a low fellow,’ yet somehow Harry 
Fielding has survived in spite of the critic, and Parson Adams is at this 
minute as real a character, as much loved by us as the old doctor himself.’””” 
He very often compared Fielding and Hogarth, expressing on one occasion 
the wish that the pair of them could have ‘“‘madea satire” against the frump- 
eries and affectations of Queen Victoria’s court.”* 

Thackeray’s comments on contemporary (and other) books frequently 
include allusions to Fielding’s excellent style, an earlier attention to which 
he felt would have improved his own style. Tom Hickathrift he ascribed to 
Fielding because of its similarity to Joseph Andrews, the battle scene being 
done in the epic manner “‘quite like the Fielding-Homer.’”* In one instance, 
however, he commented adversely on Fielding’s craftsmanship. Writing to 
Mrs. Brookfield in 1848, he said of Joseph Andrews, the very book that had 
positively delighted him in his youth: 

I have just got 2 new novels from the libery by Mr. Fielding. The one is Amelia the 


most delightful portrait of a woman that surely ever was painted; the other is Joseph Andrews 
wh gives me no particular pleasure for it is both coarse and careless, and the author makes an 


22 ““Horae Catnachianae,” Fraser’s Magazine, x1x (1839), 408-409. 

23 “George Cruikshank,” Works, 11, 483. 

24 “Caricatures and Lithography in Paris,” Works, m, 183. 

25 The same, 11, 183-184. 

26 “Jerome Paturot,” Works, v1, 340-341. 

27 “A Box of Novels,” Works, v1, 413. 

28 In “Her Majesty’s Bal Poudre,” quoted by M. H. Spielman, The Hitherto Unidentified 
Contributions of W. M. Thackeray to ‘Punch’ (New York: Harper’s, 1900), pp. 137-138, 
29 “Qn Some Illustrated Children’s Books,” Works, v1, 574. 
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absurd brag of his two-penny learning upon wh he values himself evidently more than upon 
the best of his own qualities. 


Fielding’s works, on the whole, he found to bear the humorist’s best 
characteristic—Love." In “Charity and Humour’® he expressed the 
belief that people are more tolerant after reading the works of a “week-day 
preacher” such as Fielding and that in crying down hypocrisy and lauding 
goodness Fielding made a real contribution to charity. In the Roundabout 
Papers, however, he commented on Fielding’s weaknesses and on the coarse- 
ness of his banter, voicing again the perverse notion that Fielding was 
given to sponging on his friends. But he praised Tom Jones and reprimanded 
the author of a Blackwood’s article condemnatory of Fielding.* 

A full consideration of Thackeray’s criticism of Fielding must take some 
account of passages in the novels which indicate a critical attitude toward 
Fielding, passages which, for the most part, reiterate forcefully the senti- 
ments previously expressed. In the concluding remarks of Catherine, for 
example, Thackeray reinforces his disapproval of the Newgate novel and 
shows how Fielding achieved better art and better morality by eschewing 
sentiment and writing with brutal frankness. Dickens and Ainsworth cre- 
ated sympathy for their rogues, but not so Fielding. ‘In the dreadful satire 
of Jonathan Wild, no reader is so dull as to make the mistake of admiring, 
and can overlook the grand and hearty contempt of the author for the 
character he has described.’™ In Esmond Thackeray’s belief in the superi- 
ority of satire to history as a true reflection of manners is again made clear: 
“In a word, I would have History familiar rather than heroic; and think 
that Mr. Hogarth and Mr. Fielding will give our children a much better 
idea of the manners of the present age in England, than the Court Gazette 
and the newspapers which we get thence.”** The novels, as well as the criti- 
cal works, however, balance Fielding the artist against Fielding the man, 
and present again the wit and reveler in Esmond and in Pendennis. In 
Esmond Thackeray describes young Harry Fielding as the most brilliant of 
the eighteenth-century wits,* and in Pendennis gives the reader another 
glimpse of Fielding ‘‘with inked ruffles and a wet towel round his head, dash- 
ing off articles at midnight for the Covent Garden Journal, while the printer’s 
boy is asleep in the passage.’’*’ Allusions to Fielding’s novels are, on the 
whole, quite favorable.** In The Virginians especially, Fielding seems to 
be a novelist after Thackeray’s own heart. Much is said of Tom Jones and 
Clarissa, and the comparison is never favorable to Richardson. “Oh, girls, 
what pleasant company [Fielding] was! And his books are worth a dozen of 
your milksop Pamelas and Clarissas. . . . ’*® 


Ill 
In 1854 Thackeray wrote to James Hain Friswell, who had just sent 
him a work for criticism: “I daresay you are no more aware of the resem- 


30 Letters, m, 416. 

# “A Grumble About the Christmas Books,” Works, v1, 607. 

2 Works, x, 614-630. 

% “A Word about Tom Jones,” Blackwood’s Magazine, March, 1860. See Roundabout 
Papers, ed. John Edwin Wells (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1925), p. 357. 

“ Works, 111, 186. % The same, xiv, 14. 

% The same, xiv, 374. 37 The same, xu, 367. 

*8 Colonel Newcome’s famous diatribe against Tom Jones and Joseph Andrews (Works 
xv, 49-51) is part of Thackeray’s portrayal of the reading tastes of a typical Regency gentle- 
man and does not represent Thackeray’s views regarding Fielding. 

39 Works, xvui, 333. 
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blance [to me] than I was, years ago, that I imitated Fielding: but on look- 
ing back lately at some of those early papers I saw whose the original man- 
ner was.””*° Those “early papers” to which Thackeray referred were written 
largely for Fraser’s under the tutelage of Maginn, whose critical tenets were 
absolute: ‘“‘a fine devotion to Fielding, Smollett, and Sterne: a distaste for 
whatever was mawkish or pretentious; a liking for plain speaking, the un- 
altered detail, the easy direct word.’ And it was these principles that guided 
Thackeray in his early satirical works. The humor of Yellowplush, for in- 
stance, has been called “broad at once and fine,” resembling that of Fielding 
in combining the blatantly burlesque and the delicately ironical. If Thack- 
eray did not consciously imitate Fielding, he was certainly aware of resem- 
blances. In 1840 he wrote to his mother: 


A new Yellowplush addressed to Bulwer has made a great noise and has hit the Baronet 
pretty smartly it is very good natured however: but you won’t like that either: and it is 
better that ladies should not relish such grotesque humour: Rabelais, Fielding & so forth 
(apart the indecencies) are not good reading for women, & only for a small race of men—I 
don’t mean to compare myself to one or the other mind—but the style of humour is the 
same.® 


This Fieldingesque humor has been noted in the finale of the Crabs-Deuce- 
ace affair in Paris,“ which exhibits an irony approximating that of Jonathan 
Wild. 

The literary forms most attractive to both Fielding and Thackeray in 
their apprentice years were burlesque and parody, and it is evident that 
Thackeray in his chief parodies was following Fielding’s example. It may be 
that Thackeray wished to make Catherine his Joseph Andrews. Written to 
satirize a type of fiction—the popular crime novel represented by Eugene 
Aram and Jack Sheppard—Catherine is the first of Thackeray’s works to 
show his predilection for the manners and customs of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. With its ironic handling and its element of the picaresque, the book, 
like its successor, Barry Lyndon, gives evidence of the author’s intimate 
acquaintance with Jonathan Wild. 

In Barry Lyndon more than in any other single work Thackeray’s relation- 
ship to Fielding is apparent. We have noted Thackeray’s dissatisfaction 
with the sentimentalized Newgate novel and his praise of Jonathan Wild, 
He recognized the difficulty in making the hero a rogue, pointing out at the 
same time the forcefulness of Fielding’s satiric method. 


... mere satiric wit [he says in The English Humourists] is addressed to a class of readers 
and thinkers quite different to those simple souls who laugh and weep over the novel. I fancy 
very few ladies indeed, for instance, could be brought to like Gulliver heartily, and (putting 
the coarseness and difference of manners out of the question) to relish the wonderful satire of 
Jonathan Wild.“ 


Aside from the political significance of Jonathan Wild,“ the purpose of 
Fielding’s satire—that of burlesque of the criminal biography than flourish- 


© Letters, m1, 402. 

80. ~~ es M. H. Thrall, Rebellious Fraser’s (New York: Columbia University Press, 
34), p. 65. 

2 Letters, 1, 412. 

** Ernest A. Baker, The History of the English Novel (London: H. F. & G. Witherby, Ltd., 
1936), vir, 340-341. 

“ Works, xtv, 621. 

“ See John Edwin Wells, “The Political Purpose of Jonathan Wild,” Publications of the 
Modern Language Association, xxvu (1913), 1-55. 
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ing“—was very close to that of Barry Lyndon. And because of the success of 
Fielding’s ironic method Thackeray chose Jonathan Wild as his model. 
Barry Lyndon is the comsummation of Thackeray’s revolt against the 
sentimental treatment of crime in the popular fiction of the day. Catherine 
had been an attempt to satirize the crime novel, but it had failed because 
Thackeray had not yet mastered the ironical method. What he desired to 
do in Barry Lyndon was to correct the faults of Catherine and to write a 
novel which would satirize simultaneously the rogue in all his rascality and 
the popular criminal biography which presented the rogue in altogether too 
attractive colors. That is what Fielding had done in Jonathan Wild, which 
Thackeray considered a masterpiece of rogue literature. 

But Thackeray is no slavish imitator of Fielding’s irony. He modified the 
method, attempting in the autobiographical account of a rogue’s adventures 
something subtler than the frontal attack of Fielding’s third person narra- 
tive, the damning of a scoundrel out of his own mouth. How well he suc- 
ceeded is still a question under discussion among literary critics. The prob- 
lem here, however, is not to discuss the relative merits of Barry Lyndon and 
Jonathan Wild, but to try to discover Thackeray’s reason for modifying the 
ironical method used by Fielding. 

There is in all Thackeray’s criticism no disparagement of Jonathan Wild, 

but the method employed Thackeray considered a stumbling block to those 
readers of his own day who could not appreciate its deadly satire. 
Many more persons [he says] are sickened by Jonathan Wild than can comprehend the 
satire of it. . . . Its distortions appal many simple spectators; its settled sneer or laugh is un- 
intelligible to thousands, who have not the wit to interpret the meaning of the visored satirist 
preaching from within. Many a man was at fault about Jonathan Wild’s greatness, who could 
feel and relish Allworthy’s goodness in Tom Jones and Doctor Harrison’s in Amelia, and 
dear Parson Adams, and Joseph Andrews.‘ 


Thackeray, for the most part, wrote Barry Lyndon with a proper sense of his 
model and of his own satiric intention. But he was writing more than a 
satire against rascality; he was writing for the novel-reading public of Vic- 
torian England and his story, in spite of its subtlety, lacks the grimness and 
the unity of tone which Fielding’s narrative possessed. This lack of unity is 
not so much a result of narrative digressions such as the account of Princess 
X (the interpolated tale was common in the picaresque novel and had been 
used by Fielding in the adventure of Mrs. Heartfree) as it is a result of in- 
consistency in the portrait of Barry. A thoroughgoing scoundrel should not 
inspire fellow-feeling on the part of the reader, as Barry does in the opening 
chapters; he should not experience the emotions of sympathy and grief 
which Barry feels for his mother and for his son respectively; above all, he 
should not preach, as Barry does on many occasions. Too many of the 
rogue’s reflections sound disturbingly like Thackeray. In those passages 
where the hero’s ego-mania is forgotten‘**—some of them could well come 
from Esmond or The Virginians— irony disappears altogether and is re- 


4 See Baker, History of the English Novel, 1v, 112. Also Frank Wadleigh Chandler, The 
Literature of Roguery (New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 1907), 1, 302-303. 

47 “Charity and Humour,” Works, x, 622. 

48 Works, v1, 71 (remarks on military glory); 107-108 (tender reflections on his nother); 
115 (emotional meeting with his uncle); 119 (the voicing of Thackeray’s own views on gam- 
bling); 193 ff. (reminiscences of Ireland); 279 ff. (description of the son and his death); 307 
(sympathetic description of his mother). Irony also disappears in two of Thackeray’s foot- 
notes (8, 111) and in passages omitted in the 1856 reprint but reinstated in the Oxford edition 
(108, 278-279, 309-311). 
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placed by an almost sentimental restraint. Thackeray perhaps could not 
have written a satire as relentless as Fielding’s, and it is not at all certain 
that he tried to do so. It is the presence in Barry Lyndon of an almost ro- 
mantic quality (in spite of Thackeray’s objection to the rogue whose faults 
are sentimentally palliated) that keeps the book from equalling Jonathan 
Wild either as a picaresque novel or as a piece of sustained irony. But it is 
this very quality that makes it more acceptable to a Victorian audience and 
more in keeping with Thackeray’s own artistic bent than a closer copying of 
Fielding would have been. 
IV 

No one of Thackeray’s mature novels bears as close a resemblance to 
any work of Fielding as Barry Lyndon does to Jonathan Wild; nevertheless, 
Thackeray’s serious study of Fielding’s art is reflected even in those works 
which give no evidence of imitation but, on the contrary, reveal the flower- 
ing of Thackeray’s own particular genius. In the practice of the novel as 
well as in its theory, Thackeray owed something to Fielding. Epical struc- 
ture, with its element of the picaresque and its frequent digressions; Quix- 
otic humor; intellectual realism, with its satire on vanity and hypocrisy; 
and (in The Virginians) the depiction of a genuinely eighteenth-century 
atmosphere—these are the characteristics which Thackeray’s mature novels 
have in common with those of Fielding. And in moral intention the novelists 
are one. 

Thackeray’s attitude toward a frank portrayal of life is, however, some- 
what paradoxical, suggesting the same dichotomy that has been noted al- 
ready in his criticism of Fielding. In “Charity and Humour” he declared: 
“T can’t help telling the truth as I view it, and describing what I see. To 
describe it otherwise than it seems to me would be falsehood in that calling 
in which it has pleased Heaven to place me.”** And in the Introduction to 
Pendennis he frets against the restrictions laid on the novelist: “Since the 
author of Tom Jones was buried, no writer of fiction among us has been per- 
mitted to depict to his utmost power a MAN. We must drape him and give 
him a conventional simper.’®® Such sentiments indicate that Thackeray 
heartily disapproved the Victorian reticence on moral questions. Elsewhere, 
however, he expressed opinions more consistent with the theory of morality 
which actually governed his own practice and which justifies his chief objec- 
tion to Fielding. There are some characters—the real Nancies of life quite 
unlike the one in Oliver Twist—about whom the novelist dare not tell the 
truth. 

They have no doubt, virtues are like other human creatures; nay, their position engendered 
virtues that are not called into exercise among other women. But on these an honest painter 
of human nature has no right to dwell; not being able to paint the whole portrait, he has no 


right to present one or two favorable points as characterizing the whole; and therefore, in 
fact, had better leave the picture alone altogether. 


Somehow Thackeray always comes back to the belief that the public was 
wise in its squeamishness. He says in concluding the lecture on Sterne, “I 
think of these past writers and of one who lives amongst us now, and am 
grateful for the innocent laughter and the sweet and unsullied page which 
the author of David Copperfield gives to my children.”™ 


49 Works, x, 625. 50 The same, XII, xxxii. 
51 “On Going to See a Man Hanged,” Works, m1, 196. 
52 Works, xiv, 671. 
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Nevertheless, Thackeray’s belief in the moral obligation of the novelist 
compelled him to treat themes similar to those of Fielding: the vanity and 
hypocrisy of ordinary people,® the affectations and vices of persons of fash- 
ion,™ the callousness of the aristocracy. Out of this similarity of themes and 
Thackeray’s admiration of Fielding’s characters grows Thackeray’s own 
depiction of a Fieldingesque milieu. It has been pointed out that throughout 
his critical remarks on Fielding, Thackeray spoke of Tom Jones and 
Amelia and Parson Adams as if they were living people. It is not surprising, 
then, that he fashioned some of his own characters in the likeness of Field- 
ing’s almost breathing models. Both Thackeray and Fielding wrote under 
the sway of a Quixotic humor which combined realism and pathos to pro- 
duce such characters as Parson Adams and Major Dobbin and Colonel 
Newcome. Though obvious affinities have been noted, it is difficult to find 
in any of Thackeray’s novels a major character, Amelia excepted, who has 
an actual prototype in Fielding. Thackeray might have made Pendennis 
another Tom Jones; perhaps he does create a sort of Victorian Tom Jones. 
But the London Pendennis in his chambers in the Temple or with Warring- 
ton and his Bohemian friends in the Back Kitchen of the “‘Fielding’s head’’™ 
has perhaps a bit more of Fielding himself than of Tom Jones in his make- 
up. Harry Warrington of The Virginians is Fieldingesque in the sense that 
he resembles Thackeray’s Fielding more than he resembles Fielding’s Tom 
Jones. And in some of the minor characters Thackeray may have been fol- 
lowing Fielding.” 

Certainly he was following Fielding in the depiction of a true Georgian 
milieu in The Virginians. The London scenes, particularly those in the 
spunging-house, recall Amelia. In 1847 Thackeray had written in “The 
Curate’s Walk” a delightful description of a part of London which he 
fancied as a Fielding setting, its dingy interiors, pawnbrokers’ establish- 
ments, and gin shops scarcely changed since Fielding’s day: 

..@ very queer and solitary quarter to walk in, I think, and one which always suggests 
Fielding’s novels to me. I can fancy Captain Booth strutting out of the very door at which 
we were standing, in tarnished lace, with his cocked hat over his eye, and his hand on his 
hanger; or Lady Bellaston’s chair and bearers coming swinging down Great Guelph Street, 
which we have just quitted to enter Sedan Buildings.* 

Even in minor details Thackeray shows intimate knowledge of the manners 
—even of the fads—of the eighteenth-century London beau monde, a knowl- 
edge that undoubtedly came partly from Fielding.® 

Thackeray was, however, a Victorian; and he did conform, sometimes 
with apparent good humor and sometimes with grim reluctance, to the 
Victorian standard of decorum. Thus it is in the treatment of vice that he 
departs sharply from the example of Fielding and renders his own practice 


53 Especially in Joseph Andrews and in Vanity Fair. 

5 Compare Lady Booby and Becky Sharp; Beau Didapper and Lord Farintosh. 

5% A theme of Amelia, noticeable in The Newcomes and in the career of Lord Steyne. 

% Works, x11, 376 ff. 

57 Mrs. Tusher as another Mrs. Honour (See The History of Henry Esmond, ed. T. C.and 
William Snow (2d edition, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1915), p. 473.); Parson Sampson as a 
contrast to Parson Adams; Gaffer Brown and Gammer Jones in The Virginians (Works, 
xvii, 149) to recall the country comedy of Joseph Andrews. 

58 “Sketches and Travels in London,” Works, vim, 184. 

8° One of the fads which Thackeray mentions was the public enthusiasms for Italian 
opera and the imported male sopranos (Works, xvim1, 742). The castrati were among the early 
objects of Fielding’s satire. See C. W. Nichols, “Social Satire in Fielding’s Pasquin and The 
Historical Register,” Philological Quarterly, 11 (1924), 309. 
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in novel writing consistent with his adverse criticism of Fielding’s art. In 
Vanity Fair, Pendennis, and The Virginians Thackeray comments freely 
upon the moral restraint under which he is writing. The latter two novels, 
especially, leave the reader with the conviction that had it not been for the 
restrictions placed upon him by society, he would have written about hu- 
man frailties as openly as Fielding had done a century earlier. In Vanity 
Fair he is not greatly hampered by Victorian literary fashion. He can sub- 
mit rather gracefully, but with an occasional light thrust at the smugness of 
his contemporaries. 


We must pass over a part of Mrs. Rebecca Crawley’s biography with that lightness and 
delicacy which the world demands—the moral world, that has, perhaps, no particular ob- 
jection to vice, but an insuperable repugnance to hearing vice called by its proper name. 
There are things we do and know perfectly well in Vanity Fair, though we never speak of 
them . . . and it has been the wish of the present writer, all through this story, deferentially 
to submit to the fashion at present prevailing, and only to hint at the existence of wickedness 
in a light, easy, and agreeable manner, so that nobody’s fine feelings may be offended.™ 


In Pendennis he is more annoyed at the restrictions of literary decorum. 
Here he seems really to desire to give the portrait of a man whole. He affirms 
in the Preface that he has written with more frankness than is usually 
allowed. As does Fielding in Tom Jones, he creates a susceptible young man 
and places him in an environment especially favorable to temptation; he 
goes so far as to let Pen fall in love with a “theatrical lady” and later almost 
to seduce an innocent girl. But he had no desire to do violence to his art as 
Fielding had done in Tom Jones. If the situation is not quite comparable to 
the Bellaston escapade, it had, in Thackeray’s mind, some of the same im- 
plications. He did not let Pen consummate the affair with Fanny Bolton 
because he did not want to give his hero a “flawed reputation.” His practice 
here makes understandable his anger against Fielding for creating an im- 
moral character. 

In The Virginians Thackeray’s reminders of the difference between 
Victorian morals and those of Fielding’s day—and they are many—* are 
made with a solid satisfaction. Fielding was very well for a society in which 
even the ladies could laugh at the hundred funny stories of a Parson Samp- 
son, but chaste Victorian readers should not be outraged by the vulgar 
particulars. 





A hundred years ago his [Will Castlewood’s] character and actions might have been described 
at length by the painter of manners: but the Comic Muse, nowadays, does not lift up Molly 
Seagrim’s curtain; she only indicates the presence of someone behind it, and passes on primly, 
with expressions of horror, and a fan before her eyes. 


Thackeray, however, is at some pains to portray eighteenth-century society 
and Harry Warrington without offending his strait-laced readers. He praises 
Fielding and occasionally fumes against Victorian censorship, sometimes 
suggesting rather unsubtly that Victorian morals are a sham.® 

It appears, then, that Thackeray was hampered, in varying degrees 
depending upon the subject at hand, by the literary standards of his day. 
He believed that a novelist of manners should deal truthfully and sincerely 
with all the aspects of life which came under his observation; he believed 
with equal firmness that a novelist should not deliberately seek the “‘low,” 
60 Works, x1, 812. 
%t Works, xvu1, 154-155, 158, 178, 206, 290, 306-307, 313, 424-425; xvm, 562. 
® The same, xvi, 206. 
8 The same, xvul, 424-425. 
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as Fielding, in some instances, had done. And he was, on the whole, content 
to picture life as he saw it and glad that his age was less loose than Fielding’s 
in manners and speech. ‘We mayn’t be more virtuous,” he says, “but it is 
something to be more decent: perhaps we are not more pure, but of a surety 
we are more cleanly.’ 
V 

It may be concluded that Thackeray’s genuine admiration of Fielding 
as a painter of the manners and morals of his own day was tinctured with 
disapproval of that part of Fielding’s character which he considered “low” 
and which at times caused Fielding to violate the demands of art. For only 
one of Fielding’s works—Jonathan Wild—did Thackeray express unre- 
served praise, and this work he used as a model for Barry Lyndon; but he 
was temperamentally and intellectually ill-fitted to equal his master in the 
production of a novel of sustained irony. In the mature novels there is evi- 
dence of the influence of Fielding in many points of style and method and 
in the depiction of a Fieldingesque atmosphere and characters. Neverthe- 
less, it cannot be maintained that in Vanity Fair, Pendennis, or The Vir- 
ginians Thackeray was actually attempting to approximate Fielding’s 
frank portrayal of life. The intellectual and moral atmosphere of Victorian 
England was a conditioning factor in Thackeray’s art, and in his practice 
of the novel he was shaped by it and responsible to it. In the light of his 
consistent attenuation of realism, Thackeray’s frequent condemnation of 
Fielding as an artist assumes greater significance than hitherto has been 
recognized. 

Eva BEacu TOUSTER 
University of Illinois 


« The same, xvim, 562. 
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OHG WUNTARON AND THE VERBS OF FEAR AND WONDER 
(A STUDY IN ONOMASIOLOGY) 


THE ETYMOLOGY of WGmc and NGmc. *wundra- is still doubtful.’ 
Hence it seems justifiable to venture a new theory. With Grimm? and 
Skeat,’ though in a different way, I connect the word with the IE root 
vendh—“‘‘plectere, flechten.’”’ I see in wuntar a -ro adjective, like muntar, 
“alert”, to LE mendh-.‘ The difference in NHG between munter (with a 4) 
and Wunder (with a d) may be accounted for by the influence of the r in the 
inflected forms of munter. There is a similar discrepancy between NHG 
hinter, hinten, as opposed to NHG hindern, Hindernis, etc. 

Whereas most of the -ro adjectives are active in meaning, wuntar was a 
passive, like Al@irs, “lauter” (=“lautus, gewaschen’’).’ As its meaning, I 
assume “entangled, intricate.” For the verb wintan, besides signifying 

“vertere, kehren’’,® from IE times on’ has also meant “plectere, torquere.” 
In a metaphorical way, words derived from wintan could denote moral 
perversity, e.g. Goth. imwinds, “verkehrt’”; ON vandr, “forkjert, daarlig”’ ;* 
cf. also NHG verdreht, Fr. retors, E twisted, Swiss (dial). vergurt.® Intellec- 
tually, it could mean “schwierig,” like ON vandr.° ON vandmaeli is ex- 
plained by Fritzner as “dunkel, mgrk tale som det er vanskeligt at tyde 
eller forstaa’’™ and may have meant anything that was complicated, com- 
plex, intricate, involved—in short, the opposite of “simplex, einfaltig, 
einfach.” 


. Kluge and Gitze, Etymologisches W orterbuch der deutschen Sprache, 11th ed. (1934): 
“dunkel”; NED (ad wonder): “unknown origin”; E. Hellquist, Svensk elymologisk ordbok 
(1922): “omst ve A. Fick, V ergleichendes W irterbuch der indogermanischen Sprachen, 4th 
ed., m1 (1909), "415: “ohne Erklarung’”’; A. Torp, Nynorsk etymologisk Ordbok (1919): 
“dunkelt.” W FR «Bien Vergleichendes Wérterbuch der Indogermanischen Sprachen 
(1927-1932), does not mention the word. 

2 Gramm. 2, 35, Nr. 383: “Vielleicht fiigen sich hierher [zu wintan] wunta (vulnus) und 
wuntar (miraculum). 

* W. W. Skeat, Etymological dictionary of the English language (1928) : “wundra, awe, that 
from which one turns aside, or that which is turned from.’ 

‘Cf. S. Feist, V’ ergleichendes W orterbuch der gotischen Sprache, 3rd ed. (1939) ad mundon 
mundrei; W. P. Lehmann, “The IE dh-determinative in Gmc.,” Language, xvim (1942), p 
128; F. Kluge, Nominale Stammbildungslehre, 3rd ed. (1926) and in the elder editions of Kluge’s 
Etymologisches Worterbuch, whereas Kluge-Gétze has given up the relationship of munter 
with OHG menden, IE *mendh-. 

5 See Kluge, Nominale Stammbildungslehre, etc., §§194, 195. Other -ro adjectives besides 
verbs still existing are bitter/beiLen, wacker/wachen, Goth. fagrs/fulla-fahjan. 

6 Hence not only E. went, MHG erwinden, “‘to cease,” but also stberwinden. Originally, 
this word may have meant “to tread over, step over,” like E. to overcome; cf. Notker, Ps. xc: 
“Super aspidem et basiliscum ambulabis et conculcabis leones et draconem=du gist uber 
aspidem. du uberuuindest quodlibet demonium unde basiliscum selben diabolum regem de- 
moniorum unde frettost leonem”’ (P. Piper, Die Schriften Notkers und seiner Schule, u, Bd., 

“Psalmen und katechetische Denkmiler nach der St. Gallener Hs.,” 1883, p. 386). E. t 
overcome seems to have acquired its present meaning in the same way, cf. Orminn 12493: 
paerpurrn pe Laferrd ofercomm & ofertradd te deofell.”’ According to the vulgate opinion, 
however, there has been a contamination between sberwinden and winnan, ‘‘to fight’’ (see 
Paul-Euling, Deutsches Worterbuch, 4th ed., 1935). R. Meringer, on the other hand, gives to 
windan the sense of “to wrestle” (Idg. F., xv, p. 142). 

7R. Meringer, Jdg. F., xv1, 174; Idg. F., xv, 139; hence Skt. vandhiira, ““Wagenkorb” 
Ger. Wand, see Kluge-Gétze. 

8 Torp, op. cit., p. 837. 

® M. Szadrowsky, “‘Seelisches aus sinnlichen Wurzeln,” PBB, txm (1938), 16. 

10 Walde-Pokorny, op. cit., 1, 261. 

ul J. Fritzner, Ordbog over det gamle norske sprog (1886-96). 
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Thus in Notker’s Boethius, §120, winden stands for Lat. complicare ;* 
in his Psalms, feruutindeni translates Lat. perplexitas and was itself later 
explained by the gloss ferflohteni.™ Again in the Boethius, inextricabilem 
laborinthum is rendered by sé feruutindenen laborinthum, and there is even 
a picture in the text to visualize the maze and its adjective.“ In a similar 
way, perplexum iter in the Tegernsee Vergil Glosses (Ae, IX, 391) is rendered 
by giuuuntana.® 

We may therefore assume that our supposed adjective *wuntar was an 
equivalent to Latin perplexus, in the original meaning of this word, i.e. 
referring to things, not to persons.'* 

One may even ask if such an adjective *wuntar, “‘verflochten,” is not 
extant in OHG. I mean the OHG gloss, Abrogans 40, 35 alternis uoundarli- 
hem." This form has long been a philological crux, in spelling as well as in 
meaning. Graff’s suggestion that one should read uo-undarlihem™ was not 
even considered by Baesecke, who reconstructs an initial w'*: 

a(Pa) b(K) c(Ra) aandremaining MSS *a@ German 
uoundarlihem uundarlihchem uundarlihem uueslum uundarlihem 


If the original form thus read *wundarlihem* and was not simply a mistake 
—a word meaning “mirabilis” or “‘admirabilis” being used to render al- 
ternis—the inference would be that it is derived from *wuntar, “‘verflochten, 
perplexus.” There need not be a difference of meaning between the simple 


’ 


12‘An mirabilem quendam divine simplicitatis orbem complicas? Alde uufndest dG d4z 
uuunderlicha chliuue dero gétes éinfalti?”’ (E. H. Sehrt and T. Starck, Notkers des Deutschen 
Werke, v. 1, Boethius, De Consolatione Philosophiae, p. 235). 

3 Ps. xxiv, 20: “Custodi animam meam, et erue me = Behuote mina séla daz si {n gelich 
nesi unde lése mih fone iro feruuGndeni did perplexitas héizet in dero oth ich haften uuande 
ih sament {n uuirbo” (P. Piper, op. cit., p. 80). The Bible text reads (Ps. xxv, 20): “O keep 
my soul and deliver me.” But Notker used Augustine’s Commentary to the Psalms, which 
read: “Custodi animam meam ne decliner ad imitationem eorum’’—the “enemies” of Ps. 
xxv, 19, here are interpreted as heretics—“et erue me a perplexitate qua mihi miscentur.” 
_ E. Henrici, “Die Quellen von Notkers Psalmen,” Quellen und Forschungen, xx1x (1878), 

1, l. 36. 

4 Sehrt-Starck, op. cit., p. 234. 

% E. G. Graff, Althochdeutscher S prachschatz, 1, 748. 

16 Cf. Forcellini, Lexicon totius Latinitatis, tv, 617. Also the NED stresses that the etymo- 
logical order of the senses of perplex in E. reverses the logical and historical development in 
Latin: “1) of persons, perplexed, puzzled, bewildered, 1380, 2) of things, intricate, and hence 
difficult to unravel and clear up, involved, tangled, 1534.” 

17 See G. Baesecke, Der deutsche Abrogans, Text *ab. (1931); also G. Baesecke, “Die 
Sprache des deutschen Abrogans,” PBB, tv (1931), 321-376. 

18 Op. cit., v, 198; uwo=“auf” (in time or space, see Graff, op. cit., 1, 69); undharalich= 
“agrestis, ignobilis, aeger, vilis, ex latere, ex obliquo, obliquus.”’ In the Abrogans, the spelling 
with a d occurs once, namely 10, 15 undaralih, abc. Forms without the second a occur only 
in the Reichenau MS (=c). Not only does the use of two such prefixes seem objectionable 
(as if one said: itiberunfein”), but one would have to assume that the ancient lexicographers 
slipped twice: first, by confusing alternis and agrestis, which seems possible; secondly, by 
substituting, in the MSS b and c, wundarlihchem tor uo-undarlihem. 

19 Der deutsche Abrogans, etc., pp. 70 f. The o-writing of MS a may be explained by the 
special character of OHG w, see M. H. Jellinek, ZfdA, xxxvi, 268, and Baesecke, PBB, v, 
341 about the spellings of Abrogans 178, 24; 214, 12 and 15; 214, 16. One might add the 
cases of w after a consonant: 6, 35 souuiflonti; 6, 34 zouuchonti; 6, 30 undar souuaim. 

2° The writing with a d, too, is irregular. Since Baesecke assumes a Bavarian original 
(PBB, tv, 321; Abrogans, p. viii), we should expect Gmc. d to be shifted to ¢, and in fact I 
think he might have reconstructed such a form for the German archetype. It is true that in 
40, 35, and in 40, 35 only, all three MSS read d; but since MSS a and b often introduce a 
““Murbach” d for ¢ of the original, and c, usually a witness to the original #, changes it into 
d at least once (namely, 20, 3 afflata *a# anda pifuntan, b pifundan, c pifundan), it might have 
done so also in 40, 35 and thus by chance have agreed with the other two MSS. 
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adjective wuntar and its derivative wuntarlih,™ as one may see from the 
following examples: Notker’s uses of /folleclich =“‘perfectus” (Boethius, 
passim); NHG niitse and niitzlich, unpaL und unpdLlich, gréLlich beside 
older graB ; fréhlich as a synonym of attributive frok (if applied to activities, 
not to persons). Most convincing in this respect is the passage of the 
Skeireins, V, d: “‘ni ibnén ak galeika sweripa . . . ni ibnaleika frijapwa, ak 
galeika.” As for the meaning, wuntar or wuntarlich, ‘“‘verflochten”’ could 
signify “alternis,” with regard to the pattern produced by the alternation 
of two elements.” 

It is now my contention that such an adjective wuniar, “‘entangled, intri- 
cate, inextricable,” gave rise to the verb wunitarén, “puzzle, wonder.” 
That perplexity often verges on wonder, is shown by the development of the 
word perplex in German, originally “verlegen, verwirrt,” now “verbliifft, 
verdutzt” ;* by E to amaze and amazement, originally “bewilderment,” now 
“overwhelming wonder.” E. pussled itself assumes more and more the 
meaning of “‘astonished.”™ And the NED defines NE wonder thus”: The 
emotion excited by the perception of something novel and unexpected, or 
inexplicable, astonishment mingled with perplexity or bewildered curios- 
ity.” 

If wuntar originally was an adjective “entangled,” then the noun wuntar 
“mirabilia, miraculum,” must have been derived from the verb “to wonder.” 
Indeed the primary meaning of the noun seems to have been “Verwunder- 
ung, Staunen” in OHG. In the Heliand, the meaning “Verwunderung, 
Wifbegier” occurs at least twice.™ Petrified formulae, like (te)wundron, 
wunderquaéla, which appear in the Beowulf* as well as in the Heliand, 
attest the meaning of AS wundrung also for elder AS wundor. Thus Gmc. 
*wundra-, like Gk. Oadya, first meant “astonishment,” then “object of 
astonishment, wonder.” 

Wuntar as an adjective with -ro, rather than a substantive with -iro, 
was suggested to me by the example of the Gothic verbs sildaleikjan*’ and 


21 According to G. O. Curme, A Grammar of the German Language, revis. ed., New York 
(1922), pp. 422-425, -lich affixed to an adjective either gives it adverbial force, or expresses 
“the idea of approach to, partaking somewhat of the quality of, with reference to things, 
and the idea of inclination toward, where applied to persons”; or else a differentiation of 
meaning takes place, as between arm and drmlich. Weinhold, Mittelhochdeutsche Grammatik, 
2nd ed. (1883), p. 292, is less positive: “Es wird nur eine geringe Modifikation des Hauptad- 
jektivs ausgesagt.” 

22 Similarly, from the viewpoint of the pattern produced, “alternating” rhymes in English, 
are “‘gekreuzte” Reime in German, “rimes croisées” in French. (See Roget’s Thesaurus under 
“crossing”.) A survey of the German words used in the Abrogans for the translation of the 
lemmata alternis, alternatim, alternanti and their various interpretamenta (see Baesecke, 
Abrogans, etc., p. viii), shows that either the number of constituents was stressed, or their 
order of arrangement (recurrence), or the fact that only one element was active at a time, e.g. 
6, 33 reciproco cascait. Hence Notker, Martianus Capella, §43, 19-23, has: “Conjunctis al- 
ternatisque literis inspirata .i. pronuntiata (vocabula)=mit s4mentltutigén literis, s6 gét 
teutonice, Gnde mit keskéidenén gespréchene, s6 deus latine” (Sehrt-Starck, op. cit., 11, 211). 
The translation alternatis = geskeidenen is as unexpected as alternis = wuntarlichem. 

. 23 Dt. Wb.; F. Dornseiff, Der deutsche W ortschats nach Sachgruppen (1934), p. 289 ff.,and 
others, 

* E.g. Reader’s Digest, December 1946, p. 10, col. 1 (Excerpt from The Roosevelt I Knew, 
by Frances Perkins) : ““The young man said, “Well, what is your philosophy then?” “Philoso- 
phy?” asked the President, puzzled. “I am a Christian and a Democrat—that’s all.” 

* E. H. Sehrt, Vollstandiges Worterbuch zum Heliand (Hesperia 14), 1925; see especially 
Heliand, vv. 2414 and 4150. 

* V. 3038 uundordeade svealt. 

27 =Gavudtew; SauSeioia, together with afslaubnan; &kr\hrrecOu, together with biabrjan 
and usgeisnan. See Gabelentz-Lébe, Ulfilas, v. u, 1 (1843). 
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biabrjan.** I see in them words of interjectional origin, like E. to pooh-pooh, 
Goth. waifairhyjan,* OHG saligén. With or without a prefix or suffix, they 
abound in various fields.*° To those expressing astonishment, we may add 
Span. extrafar (from extrafio, “strange’’), the Romance group derived from 
Lat. mirabilia, including E. to marvel, and our verb wuntardn—to pronounce 
a thing “wuntar” rather than to consider it that way. OHG in this category 
seems to favor the -én suffix (cf. saligén, michilén, michilosén, etc.), whereas 
Gothic preferred the -jan verba. 

How does our etymology of wuntarén fit into the onomasiology (Be- 
zeichnungslehre) of the concept? As its special sphere (Begriffsfeld)® we 
must consider fear, fright (Erschrecken), and wonder (Staunen), which in 
turn includes admiration. The close relationship of these emotions has often 
been challenged, but it is attested partly by the study of the expressions 
of emotions,* partly by the study of language itself; for words that first 
denoted terror or fright, frequently were weakened into expressions of fear 
and wonder, and words for wonder frequently become terms for admiration. 

Towards these emotions, language reflects a threefold aspect: 1) the 
physiological, 2) the dynamic, and 3) the ethical. Also we must keep in mind 
that it is either the onlooker, or the feeler of the emotion himself, who will 
act as namegiver. 

Biologically, fear and wonder are of greatest significance, They indicate 
a threat and a warning, fear itself being, according to Cannon,™ the mobili- 
zation of our body in order to meet an emergency. It was still more so in the 
early times when fear, as Stanley Hall puts it,* knew no check. Moreover 
the symptoms of fear and those of rage are often undistinguishable (in cats, 
e.g.), and this circumstance, too, called for special attention. Hence a per- 
son’s physiological reactions were faithfully, almost photographically, re- 
corded by the onlooker. Language reflects almost all the symptoms so 


2% =éxxAfhTrecda, only once, Matth. 7, 28. On the etymology of this biabrjan(ana) see 
E. Lidén, Studien sur altindischen und vergleichenden Sprachgeschichte (1897), p. 75; C. C. 
Uhlenbeck, PBB, xxx (1905), 253; Feist, Vgl. Wérterbuch. 

39 Dt. Gramm., 2, 191 (footnote). 

3° Exultation, ‘complaint, forms of address, praise, abuse, congratulation, warning, greet- 
ing, approval, affirmation, negation, imitation of animal voices; e.g. jauchzen, dchzen, weinen; 
duzen, irzen, to sir; mérjan, mihilosén, verherrlichen, magnificare, sanctificare ; schmihen, be- 
flegeln, a indignart; —— alarmer; salutare, to hail; billigen, to okay, guthei Ben, 
beteuern ; , verneinen; miauen, 

2 On the “Begrifisfeld” (sp 1 Feld, Bedeutungsfeld, etc.), see G. Ipsen in the 
Streitberg-Festschrift (1924), p. 25); J. Trier, Der deutsche Wortschats im Sinnbezirk des Ver- 
standes (1931); this author, Wort eschichtliche Studien zum Leib/Seele-Problem (1937), es- 
ae 5 ff.; O. Springer, “Probleme der Bedeutungslehre,” GR, xm (1938), pp. 159-174. 

McD ougall, e.g., separates the instinct of curiosity from the instinct of fear (Outline 
of Psychology [1923], pp. 142 ff.). Wonder, according to Descartes, is the first of all passions, 
related to esteem and disdain, but not to fear (The Passions of the Soul, Part m, ch. Lm, 
LIV, LXIX, ff.). On the contrary, K. Biihler states: “Das Erstaunen ist in der frithen Kindheit 
nur ein geringerer Grad der Furcht; es ist eine Furcht ohne Abwehrbewegungen mit Fesselung 
der Aufmerksamkeit.” But he continues: “Das Erschrecken dagegen mu wohl von Furcht 
und Erstaunen getrennt werden, denn seine physiologische Grundlage, das heftige Zusammen- 
fahren, . . . ist als eine angeborene Erscheinung zu betrachten” (Die geistige Entwicklung des 
Kindes, Sth ed., 1929, p. 115). 

3 Cf. Charles Darwin, The Expression of the Emotions in Man and Animals (1890), pp. 
278-309. On admiration, see below, p. 405. 

*“W. B. Cannon, Bodily Changes in Pain, Hunger, Fear, and Rage, 2nd ed. (1929), es- 
pecially pp. 187 ff. 

* G. Stanley Hall, “A Synthetic Genetic Study of Fear,” Amer. J. of Psychology, xxv 
(1914), p. 160. 
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admirably described by Darwin: fright (¢68os); shaking, trembling (most 
words of fear seem to belong here, e.g. Goth. afslaubnan, gablahsnan, us- 
filma,*® OHG sih brutten, etc.); pallor (to appal); hair on end (horreo); to 
become motionless (stupefied, stunned, etc.). Wonder, as attenuated fright 
or fear, either stresses such an attitude (F. élonné, E. astonished), or the 
gaping (with open mouth) and gazing (‘‘mit hohen Augenbraunen”, as 
Goethe*’ says), hence NHG staunen, Gk. @adya from Oe4w. But instead of 
reproducing the “Oh!,” the whistle, or little clicking noise of surprise,* 
language reproduces the more articulate reactions: “‘Sildaleiks! wuntarl” 
This is the moment where the intellectual constituent of wonder emerges 
from its matrix of fascinated fear,** expressing a puzzlement which later on 
may turn into the more active attitude of curiosity; cf. E. to wonder 
= ‘feel doubt or curiosity,” a meaning already to be found in the Heliand 
(vv. 2414, 2649) and in MHG. Since curiosity is not, like wonder, restricted 
to the sphere of the subject, its names often convey our fellowman’s evalua- 
tion (and condemnation) of our conduct: Lat. curiosus=primarily “‘offi- 
cious, meddlesome”’; Germ. nmeugierig=“‘eager for new things,” emotionally 
as well as intellectually. As for OS friwit, OHG firiwizzi, AS fyrwit, they 
probably belong to Goth. fairweitjan, ““umherspahen” ;*° firiwizzi= “he 
who looks around,” but also “spectacle.” This word may be entirely de- 
scriptive, coined by an objective onlooker; the pejorative meaning which has 
been attributed to Goth. fairweitl" seems doubtful. 

Fright, in particular, is described by the start characteristic of it, e.g. 
E. to startle, Span. susto (from suscitare), OHG erbruogen. But it also gives 
rise to a more colorful set of expressions: OHG hintarqueman (originally 
“zuriicktreten”) and OHG intsiizan (“get up from one’s seat”). Here the 
onlooker records not the physiological reaction, but the more dramatic 
action of the feeler of the emotion. As one can see from Goth. dissitan and 
andasets, from the already weakened expressions Goth. andsitan (dvaxpivew, 
vereri) and OS akuman(a), this tendency must have started early, and it 
was not yet extinct at the end of the OHG period, when it produced er- 
schrecken, which Otfried had known only as a verb of motion (“jump up”) 
not of emotion. I feel tempted to explain in the same way OHG inirdtan, 
AS antdraedan, OS antdrédan: they may be a replica of intsitzan. Those 
etymologies which break the word into ani- plus a verb of motion, fail 
to account for the choice of the prefix: those that divide it into ani- and 
rédan,* pay no attention to the fuller meaning of Gmc. *réd, such as it 


* E. Lidén, BB, xx, 95 fn.; Feist, Vergl. Wb.; F. Solmsen, PBB, xxv (1902), 364. 

37 Darwin, op. cit., p. 278. 

88 Faust, v. 41. Cf. Darwin, op. cit., p. 285 f. 

39 “Wonder is an ambiguous state of mind which comprises fear and bliss,” S. Kierke- 
gaard, Stages on Life’s Way, tr. by W. Lowrie, 1°40, p. 458. 

40 Cf. M. Leopold, Die Vorsilbe ver- und ihre Geschichte, Breslau, 1907, p. 15. Older 
etymologies connect firiwizzi, NHG, Fiirwitz, Vorwitz, with OHG frahi (“Weisheit der 
Menschen—was alle Welt weif§ oder zu wissen strebt,’”’ W. Wackernagel, Wd. z. Alid. Leseb., 
quoted in the Di. Wb.); with Olcel, firn, “Wonder” (thus Heyse, Handwirterbuch der dt. 
Sprache, 1849). On the prefix firi- see Feist, Vergl. Wb., under fair-. 

“! Leopold, op. cit., p. 15 f. 

# A. Torp, Norsk Tidskr., xvi, 146, and Fick, m1, 4th ed., 101 f. (=Falk-Torp, 1909, 
11, 928): *gret., “schiitteln,” cf. Olcel. kraeddr, “entsetzt”; F. A. Wood, Idg. Jahrbuch, vu, 
69, and MLN, xxxu, 290: *dhrédh is compared with @pacca (Opdccu yers. goSeira: Hes., 
Wpwoo"w éxweiro Aesch.) Cf. Walde-Pokorny, 1, 484: *dhrédh= “in Unruhe sein.” 

(1910) a, Anglia, Beibl. x1v (1903), 182 ff.; Th. v. Grienberger, PBB, xxxv1 
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appears in OF. desroi, NF. désarroi. Therefore I suggest to connect *dréd 
with the IE root *dher(é),“ “to hold,” which underlies Gk. Opavos, “‘Bank, 
Schemel,” Ion. @pyvus, ‘“Schemel,” Lat. frétus, AS darian, “latere, sich zu- 
sammen-, zuriickhalten,’”’ NL bedaren, “ruhig werden (vom Wind, Wetter),” 
OS derni, “latens, hidden, verborgen,’’ OHG ftarnen, ‘“‘zudecken, ver- 
bergen,”” NHG Tarnkappe. One may also add E. to dare (NED: “obscure 
and dial.’’), “‘to lie motionless, generally with the sense of fear, to be hid, 
lie hid, lurk.”” The meaning ‘‘to hide” may have developed from “‘to sit,” 
as it happened in MHG diu séze, OE set, ‘‘ambush.’® The fact that from 
the one root *dher(é) three different stems were derived, namely AS darian, 
OS derni, and *dréd (with dh-determinative)* is not more striking than in 
the case of Germ. gewahren, warnen, and warten, all of them from the IE 
root *yer, “to see.” 

The onlooker, however, also names fear and wonder after the situations 
in which they arise.*? Thunder appears as the main agent (attonitus, étonné, 
Swiss chlupf,** etc.), next range: a sudden noise or shot (daff**), danger in 
travel or warfare (NHG Gefahr, OHG fara, E. fear; NHG tiberraschen, 
F. surprendre, etc.), witchcraft and superstition (ON furda®® and forfaerd,» 
Gk. poppodtbrropa,” hence Lat. formido). Animal life accounts for a series 
of Spanish expressions: asombrarse, azorar, amilanar, acoquinar, ojearse, 
miedo cerval, etc., to which might be added F. éfourdir, NE., to flabber- 
gast, “to frighten away with a flapper.”’ By virtue of association, words for 
sense perceptions® may denote fear, e.g. Lat. vereri. An intellectual process 
is involved in F. appréhender™ and in Lat. dubitare, F. redouter,> OS 
twiflian and twehon, MHG swiveln,® Gk. deidw and déos.5" 

But what about the feeler of the emotion? Some roots seem to express his 
experience directly, e.g., LE dgh- (Gk. &xoua:, Lat. angustia, Goth, ogan, 
aggvus, F. angoisse, E. anxiety, anguish, NHG Angst, bange)®* and perhaps 


“ Walde-Pokorny, 1, 856 ff. 
* Ibidem 


“Cf. W. P. Lehmann, “The IE dh-determinative in Gc.,” Language, xvi (1942), 
125-132. 

*7 Cf. Professor H. Kurath’s dissertation, Semantic Sources of the Words for the Emotions, 
Chicago (1921), pp. 9, 53 ff. 

48 Staub-Tobler, Schweizer Idiotikon (1881) m1, 682 f. 

49H. Schuchardt, Z/RPh, xu1, 698; L. Spitzer, Z/RPh, xiv, 94 n.; F. L. K. Weigand, 
Deutsches W drterbuch. 5th ed. (1909-10), p. 356. 

* Torp, op. cit.; furda=undres over; ansees for opstaat av forrida.” 

5! Falk-Torp, op. cit.: ““Ligsom oldn. furda, vidunder, varsel, forbud, en persons fylgje 
som viser sig som forbud for ens d¢d, af forrida, egentl. forriderske.”’ 

® E. Boisacq, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue grecque (1916), p. 644. See Walde- 
Pokorny, 11, 308, on formido. 

% Cf. Kurath, op. cit., p. 38 ff. 

% E. Littré, Dictionnaire de la langue francaise (1882): “appréhender signifie proprement 
saisir des mains, puis saisir de |’esprit, puis prévoir, et par le passage de la prévision a la 
crainte, redouter.” ; 

% The meaning “to fear” for Lat. dubitare is attested since the 5th century A.D., accord- 
ing to E. Gamillschegg, FEW, and J. Compernass, Glotta, v1 (1916-17), pp. 97 f. 

% The meaning “verliere den Mut, verzage, verzweifle” (Benecke-Miiller, MHD. 
W orterbuch) is already to be found in the early MHG poem Nabuchodonosor, |. 73: “als6 di 
heidini daz gisAhin, vil harti si zwivilétin” (A. Waag, Kleinere deutsche Gedichte des 11. und 
12. Jahrhunderts, 1890, p. 36.) 

57 According to Boisacq, op. cit., from IE dyei, “in Zwiespalt, Zweifel sein, fiirchten.” 
In view of the semantic development of dubitare, Walde-Pokorny’s rejection of this etymology 
(“fiir dyei ‘fiirchten’ pa&t eine solche Grundbedeutung kaum,” op. cit., 1, 816), does not 
seem justified. 

58 Kurath, op. cit., p. 44. 
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IE *perk-, Skt. parcu, “rib,” Goth. faurhts, “eingeengt, umschlossen,” 
as if by a nightmare, if Giintert’s interpretation is correct.®* 

Mostly, however, the subject of the emotion takes over the expression 
already coined by the onlooker and turns it into something reflexive, im- 
personal, middle voice or passive. Thus in Gothic, there are the inchoa- 
tives in -man and plenty of impersonal and passive constructions (agis 
dissat ins, usagibs, afagips, etc.) In OHG, wuntarén becomes sih wuntarén, 
mih ist, nimt, fahet wuntar, etc. In extreme cases, a split of personality may 
have been felt, as Meringer,® on the authority of Tylor, assumes it not only 
for Gk. éxoracis, but also for Goth. usgaisips. 

We may well ask at this point to which extent the experience of the 
Numinous is reflected in words. According to R. Otto," “to wonder’’ be- 
longs to this very sphere, from where it spread to ordinary life. But I 
doubt very much that the shudder felt in Gen. 28, 17 (““How dreadful is 
this place!”’) was creative of a special terminology. No onlooker was con- 
cerned, and as for the religious subjeet himself, he felt the emotion, but did 
not necessarily name it. Instead, he projected it outside, positing the exist- 
ence of the Holy.” 

The situation is different, where the idea of a supernatural power was 
worked into a system. Then indeed do we find that onlooker and feeler 
connected the ebb and tide of the emotion with the mana, the super- 
natural power inside and outside of us. According to Grénbech,®* ON fjor, 
megin, hugr, méd, aldr, hamingja, represent man’s part in such a power, 
and E. M. Meyer," elaborating on a remark in the Dt. Wérterbuch,® 
has attempted to prove a similar origin for Gmc. méda-. Therefore the 
Heliand, too, may be a case in point. For in this OS poem, every emotion 
is referred to the “‘mind” (méd, hugi, médsebo, médgibaht, briostgipaht, 
briosthugi, hugiskefti, ferh) as to its seat and center. In fear, e.g., the “mind” 
either doubts (14 times) or is “weakened” (8 times), becoming b/édi,™ 
wéc, or slac. This purely ethical evaluation is perfectly understandable 
within a civilization that set the greatest store by a man’s bravery in war, 
but it looks here as if it were a transformation of the old dynamic concept. 
From this viewpoint, let us consider the &rat Xeyopevorv, Heliand, v. 4851. 
The whole passage reads: 


8° E. Zupitza, Die germanischen Gutturale (1896), p. 6, had identified Goth. faurhts with 
Skt. sprsta-, “affectus,” originating in turns like bhaya-sprsta, “von Furcht ergriffen.” 
H. Giintert, Uber Reimwortbildungen im Arischen und Altgriechischen (1914), pp. 46 ff., as- 
sumed that sprsdti originally meant “‘umschlieBen,” but became “‘to touch” under the influ- 
ence of its rhyme word mrsdti. This theory was ignored by Feist, rejected by Walde-Pokorny 
(11, 48); yet the connection of faurhts with the root perk- has great appeal. 

6° R. Meringer, Wérter und Sachen, vu, 55. Cf. also Th. Nissen, ‘“Physiologie und Psy- 
chologie der Furcht in der Ilias,” Arch. f. d. gesamte Psychologie, XLv1 (1924), 70 fi. 

* R. Otto, Das Heilige, (1917) pp. 16 ff.; see p. 27 f. on @4yuBos, the “Edelschauder.” 

5S. Kierkegaard, no mean witness in matters of psychology, says: “Wonder is the sense 
immediacy of God and the beginning of all deeper understanding,” but he continues: “The 
expression of wonder is worship.” (Fragment I, reprinted in Stages on Life’s Way, tr. by W. 
Lowrie, Princeton, 1940, p. 457). 

68 VY. Grdgnbech, “Die Germanen,” in Chantepie de la Saussaye, Lehrbuch der Religionsge- 
schichte, 11 (1925), 540 ff.; also in Culture of the Teutons, 1 (1931), 249 ff. 

64 E. M. Meyer, Die Bedeutungsentwicklung von germ. méda- (1927). 

% Dt. Wb. v1 (1885) under “Mut”: “eine eigentiimliche, noch nicht aufgehelite AuGerung 
des germanischen Geistes, sei es nach der kriegerischen oder nach der religiésen Seite hin.” 

Cs Blédi=“furchtsam, verzagt,” according to Sehrt. But with respect to the parallel ex- 
pressions wéc and slac, I assume that the original meaning “weak, kraftlos” (inferred from the 
Goth. verb blaubjan, “kraftlos, ungtiltig machen, abschaffen’’), was still felt in the language 
of the Heliand. 
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s6 uurdun thé an forhtun folc Judeono, 
uurdun underbadoda, that sie under bac fellun, 
alle efno sAn, erde gisdhtun.* 


The crucial underbadoda has been explained, first, as ‘‘driicken, dringen, 
consterno (ir. fo-bothaim)” and derived from the root *bhadh, “to press.””® 
Then it has been connected with the “Alaisiagis Bede et Fimmilene,”’ 
where Bede may either signify ““Wirbelwind,” Olr. béadraim, “‘turbare,’® 
or stand for Baedu=¢@éBos, so that wunderbadoda would be=‘“‘durch 
Schrecken niedergestreckt,” ‘ein Kampfesausdruck fiir durch EinfléSen 
von Schrecken besiegen,’” Against this interpretation we must keep in 
mind, however, that underbadoda stands in variation to uurdun thd an 
forhtun, and not to that sie under bac fellun; secondly, that the Heliand, in 
spite of the verbosity of its variations, does not a single time describe a 
bodily reaction of fear.” Thirdly, it may seem correct at first sight that a 
word which occurs in the only warlike scene of the Heliand, should be 
considered a ‘‘Kampfesausdruck”’; but what kind of warfare is this, where 
one throws down his enemy by mere fright? Such a feature belongs neither 
to the mana period of German antiquity, nor to the times of epic poetry, 
but to Gnosticism. In fact the Bible passage that furnished it, John xvimt, 
6 (“abierunt retrorsum et ceciderunt in terram’’), has no equivalent in 
the Synoptics. -As for underbadon, I think that word originated within the 
dynamic system of thought. I think Grimm” and Schmeller™® were right 
in connecting it with OS gibada, “levamen, Trost, Hilfe, Mut,”"* MG bate 
(batelos, “‘hilflos,” Tnugdalus, 54, 69), OHG unpata, “‘lentus, segnis.” It 
may have meant as much as *exmagare™ (OF esmayer, E dismay), ‘‘cause a 
lack of power.” The only difficulty consists in accounting for the negative 
meaning of under-. Schmeller had stated: “Hac suppositione ro under in 
underbadon interruptionem significet necesse est.” But under, in this 
case, cannot correspond to Lat. imter-; a comparison with Lat. sub- is 
more appropriate. Although the prefix sub- as a rule does not negate the 
word it modifies, but only reduces its meaning,” it has occasionally de- 
veloped a privative meaning, as in Lat. subluculus, sublustris, subtutus.™ 
In MHG, there is one instance of under- having a negative character, 
namely under mtnen danc, alike in significance to dne, sunder minen danc, 
“wider Willen.” In the same way, OS underbadon may have been used to 
denote privation or deficiency of power, long before NE under- acquired 
the meaning “below standard.” 

All three aspects: the physiological, the dynamic, the ethical, are equally 


67 QO. Behaghel ed., 1882, vv. 4850 ff. 

88 Fick, op. cit., m1, 4th ed., p. 258, m, 4th ed., p. 176. 

6 Th. Siebs, Z/dPh. xxrv, 448. 

70 W. van Helten, PBB, xxvun, 146. 

71 Not so Otfried, who twice in variation mentions a change of color: 1, 4, 25 Er irbleicheta, 
joh farawun er wanta; 1, 5, 17 Ni brutti thih muates, noh thines anluzzes farawa ni wenti. 

7 Dt. Wb., 1, 1158. 

73 Heliand-W drterbuch (1830), quoted by Th. v. Grienberger, Z/dPh, xiim, 293. 

4 Hel. 3159 ff. “Thé eft them mannun uuard hugi at iro herton endi gihélid méd, gibade 
an iro breostun; 5827 Lungra fengun gibada an iro brioston bléca idisi. 

% W. Meyer-Liibke, REW, 2nd ed. (1924), Nr. 3022. 

% E.g. REW, 8351, subbullire, “leicht sieden’”’; 8372 sublenis, “etwas langsam’’; 8378 
sublustris, “halbhell.” Cf. underbitter, underbleich, etc. in Konrad von Megenberg’s Buch der 
Natur (see M. Lexer, Mhd. Handwirterbuch). 

77 See Forcellini, 0p. cit.; Ducange, Glossarium mediae et infimae Latinitatis. 
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necessary for a comprehensive study of the emotions. They do not always 
follow each other, but may be active at any time, as products of the com- 
plex human personality.”* In philosophy, the ethical aspect prevailed for 
a long time. The view of the Stoics, that the emotions are afflictions (746n, 
perturbationes) of the soul,’* was adopted by Cicero, handed over to the 
Middle Ages by Isidore, and is still alive in Descartes.*° Therefore the 
words passion, Leidenschaft do not so much attest the passivity of the ego,™ 
as they testify to the all-pervading influence of Stoic philosophy. Modern 
science has brought into relief the physiological foundation of emotions, 
with a tendency to reduce them to the play and interplay of bodily proc- 
esses,® or at least to consider those bodily processes as their perfect mirror 
and physical counterpart. However, neurology has abandoned the James- 
Lange theory,™ and in order to understand emotions not only from the 
angle of psychophysical parallelism, but from the viewpoint of the in- 
tegrated human personality and its environment,® it is necessary to im- 
plement the physiological aspect by the results of “deep” psychology and 
history of religion. Thus G. Stanley Hall, in his monograph on fear, stresses 
its twofold character: it is phyletic flight or defense, providing an arsenal 
of accumulated strength; but on the other hand, anxiety also is “an abate- 
ment of the will to live.”*®* Here the dynamic aspect is given its due. 

All three aspects can be traced in modern language. But since fear and 
wonder have lost most of their biological and sociological value, the bodily 
reactions are frequently exaggerated in language and exposed to ridicule or 
contempt. (The dialects are not chary with more or less outspoken allu- 
sions to reactions of the gastro-intestinal system.) The time-honored ethical 
approach may be responsible, too, for the price set upon self-control, and 
may have caused the preference, so visible in English and in French, for 
passive constructions; it is the object that is conceived as active, as stunning, 
amazing, épatant, ahurissant, etc., whereas the subject is being acted upon, 
being stunned, amazed, épaté, ahuri, etc.*” Even an interjectional verb like 
to non-plus thus gets a passive form, fo be non-plussed. The dynamic ap- 


78 Cf. the changing aspects of human personality as suggested by the history of the Ger- 
man expressions for “corpus,” this author, Wortgeschichiliche Studien, etc., pp. 104 ff. 

79“Perturbatio (wé0os)=aversa a recta ratione contra naturam animi commotio.” 
Zeno, quoted by Cicero, Tusc. Disp. lib. rv, c. 6. 

80 “What in the soul is a passion, is in the body, commonly speaking, an action.” (The 
Passions of the Soul, chapter 11). He admits, though, with Aristotelian moderation, that from 
all passions we may derive joy (ibid., ch. ccxm). 

%1L. Klages, Ausdrucksbewegung und Gestaltungskraft, 5 and 4th ed., p. 21. 

8 C. G. Lange and W. James, The Emotions, 1922, Cf. R. H. Wheeler, The Science of 
Psychology, 2nd ed., 1929, pp. 159 ff. 

% L. Klages, op. cit., p. 16: “Der Leib ist die Exscheinung der Seele, die Seele ist der Sinn 
des lebendigen Leibes”; p. 28: “Die Ausdsucksbewegung ist die gegenstindliche Verwirk- 
lichung der dem Lebenszustande iinewohnenden Antriebsform.” Cf. also W. Wundt, Grund- 
stige der physiologischen Psychologie, oth ed. (1911), m1, 2)2..., 2 €. and A. N. Whitehead, 
Modes of Thought, 1938, p. 30. 


% See e.g. Stanley Cobb, Borderlands of Psychiatry‘. . ... Medicine 
and Public Health, Nr. 4), 1943, Ppp. 72-89, on the ar: : th emotions. Apart 
from the autonomous nervous 4 system, between-brain ai cor... .orae into action. 

% Cf. the discussion of “Psychosomatic interrei«:i:cuships” in H. Flanders Dunbar, 


Emotions and Bodily Changes, 2nd ed. (1938), pp. 4 ff., 23 @. 

% “The bi-polar opposite of the pleroma of life abounding which all crave,” op. cit., 
pp. 197, 154, 167. 

87 Some fine remarks on how emotion molds the shape of words like é&onner, émerveiller, 
ébahir, éberluer, etc., by Leo Spitzer, Romania, txvumi (1944-45), 485 ff. 
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proach is felt where a differentiation of synonyms takes place, as between 
(er)staunen and sich (ver)wundern, Angst and Furcht, awe and fear (dread). 
Thus sich wundern has by now acquired a flavor of disapproval, not unlike 
befremden (which originally meant surprise pure and simple). In opposition 
to this slightly negative attitude of the subject, stawnen is characteristic 
of a more philosophical mind that opens wide to take in the object (“Zum 
Erstaunen bin ich da,” Goethe, Parabase). Germ. Angst (Dan. Angst, 
Swed. dngest, Norw. angst) is presumably rendered in English by either 
“dread” or “anguish.” It designates something more primary than fear—* 
an ambivalent feeling caused not by a well-defined danger outside, but 
rather by some inner maladjustment—a conflict between Ego and Id, 
according to Freud, between spirit and soul, according to Kierkegaard.® 
Not unlike awe, Angst may indicate the experience of the Numinous: 
“Zugluft, zuckt sie herein durch die Fugen.”’® As for E. awe itself, the NED 
shows us how gradually it came by its present meaning. For it cannot be 
said to have attained it completely, before it had not shed the original one 
which was “immediate and active fear, horror, dread’’ (still extant in the 
adjective awful). On the whole, it seems the prerogative of the modern 
mind to re-discover the old truth that emotions, too, serve knowledge, to 
distinguish in language between different strata of emotional experience," 
and to set apart words that open, as it were, windows into an unknown 
world of powers. 

Our brief excursion into the field of onomasiology will help us in evalu- 
ating the existing etymologies of Gmc. *wundra- 

Two older etymologies need scarcely be mentioned, (1) the connection 
with Gk. 4@péw, since this word never had a digamma,” (2) the derivation 
from Celt. gwynder, “‘weifsein,” gwyndraw, “‘bleich werden, erschrecken, 
erstaunen.”* But two other attempts must be discussed, both of them 
starting from an IE root yen plus the instrumental suffix -iro. 

For Loewenthal,™ it is the IE root yen, “‘to beat,” as in Skt. vandti 
“greift an,’”? Cymr. gwént, “percussit”’; *upir6m=‘“‘wodurch man erschiit- 
tert, angegriffen, geschlagen wird, cf. F. je suis frappé, ‘ich bin erstaunt.’ ” 

There is no doubt that roots meaning ‘“‘to strike, beat,” underly many 
words for fear and wonder. One need only point at Gk. éxrAjrrecOm, E. 
to be struck, etc. But there seems to be a far cry from the graphic description 
I am (thunder)struck to the abstract concept of striking, frappant, etc.™ 
In OHG, e.g., Otfried made abundant use of the verb ruaren, which he com- 
bined with muat to express all kinds of emotions; but not until the eight- 
eenth century did the adjective rihrend make its appearance. One need 
not therefore, with Hellquist, call this etymology ‘en lés gissning”’; but it 
seems to me that it is conceived in too modern a spirit. 


88 On primary and secondary fear, see Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart (1928), 
under “Furcht.” 

89S. Kierkegaard, The Concept of Dread, tr. by W. Lowrie, 1944, p. 38: “A sympathetic 
antipathy and antipathetic sympathy.” 

* R. M. Rilke, Spdte Gedichte (Leipzig, 1934), p. 70. 

%! See this author “‘Analyse der religiésen Ergriffenheit,” Zs. f. Religionspsychologie, 1x 
(1936), 31 ff., on the difference between bewegt, geriihri, ergriffen. 

% Walde-Pokorny, op. cit., 1, 858; Boisacq, op. cit., 18 f.; Hellquist, op. cit., 1060. 

% K. Leo, Ags. Glossar, quoted by Schade, op. cit., under “wuntar.” 

* J. Loewenthal, Arkiv f. mordisk filologi, xxxv (1919), 239. 

% Germ. Schlager, “ziindende Melodie” (since 1881) is no parallel; “das Bild wohl vom 
einschlagenden Blitz” (Kluge-Gétze). 
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Loewenthal assumes the kinship, dear to our poets,” between Wunder 
and Wunde. On the other hand, Wackernagel*”? and Weigand® connect 
Wunder with Wunsch, and their etymology has met with some approval. 
Untrém, from the IE root yen, “to love,” would mean “Reizmittel, wo- 
durch fesselnde Zuneigung erregt wird,” one mighi sav: “something charm- 
ing,” or think of MHG wunsc, which meant something very exalted, some- 
thing ideal. At the Modern Language Association Meeting, Washington, 
D. C., December, 1946, Professor Paul G. Gleis suggested to me that simi- 
lar to Lat. venerari, this yntré6m might have combined the “fascinans” with 
a dose of “‘tremendum.”’ If so, I still fail to see how it came to signify the 
“mirum.” Moreover, according to Walde-Pokorny,’ venerari probably 
meant active worship first: “die Liebe bezeugen’’; its present numinous 
meaning, far from being inherent to the root or stem, was a later conse- 
quence of its being used with reference to the gods. In much the same way 
E. to worship rose to its present height from a former, purely worldly, 
level. 

If *untrém, then, did not belong to the sphere of the numinous, this 
etymology would imply that admiration precedes wonder. Now something 
new that strikes our attention, may or may not cause fear; may rouse 
admiration or disapproval, perplexity or simply wonder (curiosity). With 
Darwin, we may define admiration as “surprise associated with some 
pleasure and a sense of approval,’ and we need not, with McDougall, 
stress its complex and eminently social character: “wonder+negative self- 
feeling (submission).’"® We shall admit that in the course of time, expres- 
sions of wonder may turn into expressions of admiration or delight: F. 
merveilleux, émerveillé, E. wonderful, etc. But is the opposite direction war- 
ranted? As a matter of fact, admiration is late in getting a nomenclature 
of its own. Lat. admirari, like Gr. @avpafew, originally meant “anstaunen,”’ 
“to fall in a state of wonder” (Plautus), hence the Horatian maxim Nil 
admirari, “marvel at nothing.’ The Spanish and Portuguese derivatives 
of admirari still preserve this meaning. Germ. bewundern is late; MHG 
wundern rarely, if ever,’ meant “to admire’’; instead, one used angaphen, 
gaphen, “‘to stare at.” 

There remains one instance, however, where wonder may appear as an 
outcome of admiration: Lat. mirus. This word is usually derived from the 
IE root smei-, “lacheln, erstaunen,” Gk. peddw, E. to smile, Skt. smayaié, 
“lichelnd,” smita, “lichelnd,” vi-smita, “erstaunt,” smaya, “Staunen.’?® 
This smile may have been the smile of admiration attested by Darwin.’ 


% See R. M. Rilke, Gesammelte Werke, Bd. 1 (1927), 342: “O la® uns beide Wund von 
demselben Wunder sein” (Gebete der Méddchen zur Maria: Nach den Gebeten). 

97 W. Wackernagel, Wd. 386. 

%§ Weigand-Hirt, Deutsches Worterbuch, 5th ed. (1909), 1289 f. 

% Falk and Torp, in the Norwegisch-Déanisches W drterbuch (1909), 11, 1332, are more skep- 
tical about it than in the Etymologisk ordbog over det norske og det danske sprog (1906), 11,413. 

100 Op. cit., 1, 258 f. 

101 Op. cit., p. 289. 

102 W. McDougall, Oudline of Psychology (1923), 332 ff. 

1083 Epistles, 1, V1, 1. It is the 40avyacla of the Stoics; cf. Cicero, Tusc. v, 81: “Sapientis 
est proprium .. . , nihil, cum acciderit, admirari, ut inopinatum ac novum accidisse videatur.” 

10% There is only one example given by the 4 HG Worterbuch: “ich lob aber und thuo wun- 
dern sein ler, leseb. 1048.” It belongs to the fifteenth century. 

10% Walde-Pokorny, op. cit., 11, 686. 

10 “‘The eyes become bright, the mouth expands into a smile” (instead of gaping open), 
op. cit., p. 289. 
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Nevertheless, this etymology has been vigorously attacked: “Le sens de 
lat. mirus peut s’expliquer par lA, mais médiocrement: sourire n’est ni ad- 
mirer ni s’étonner. Etymologie incertaine, 4 peine plausible.’”! 

I leave it to others to elucidate this archaic smile. It seems to me that 
at any rate, puzzlement is a better starting-point for wonder than admira- 
tion. We may even quote Aristotle, who defined wondering, fountain-head 
of all philosophizing, as being puzzled or perplexed (dropeiv) at perplexi- 
ties (a&mopa).'°° 

HELEN ADOLF 

Pennsylvania State College 


107 A. Meillet and A. Ernout, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue latine. Histoire des 
Mots, Paris (1932), p. 588. 
108 Metaphysics, 1, ch. 2. 
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GOTHIC SYNTACTICAL NOTES 


I. Regarding the Adjectival Usage of the Interrogative-Indefinite Pronoun 
was, wa, wo. This pronoun is regularly used substantively with a plural 
partitive genitive (cf. ba laune=-ola xapis, etc.), but occasionally an ap- 
parently adjectival usage occurs in conformity with the corresponding Grk. 
pronominal adjective ris, ri (interr.), 7«s, re (indef.); cf. ris Baothebs = was 
piudans ‘what king,’ Luke xiv, 31; rs 45e\¢6s=las brobar ‘any brother,’ 
Cor. vii, 12. This conformity between the Greek and the Gothic has led 
to the universal conclusion that the Goth. usage of the pronoun was ad- 
jectival just as in Greek. The validity of this inference is, however, open 
to doubt, a priori because the adjectival usage of the interrogative pro- 
noun was alien to all the other Old Gmc dialects and did not occur in Gothic 
independent of the Greek. Even today none of the Gmc languages can use 
the interrogative pronoun ‘who’ adjectivally, parallel to Goth. bas piu- 
dans = ris Baowdebs (cf. Eng. who king, Germ. wer Konig, Swed. vem konung, 
etc.). How can we then assume that in Gothic, the oldest Gmc language, the 
pronoun bas could ever have been used adijectivally except in imitation 
of the Greek? We must, therefore, assume that the “adjectival” usage of 
the pronoun in Gothic represented a deviation (due to Grk. influence) 
from the native substantival construction with partitive genitive and was 
not in accord with the native Goth. idiom. Perhaps this violation would 
never have occurred if the Grk. adjectival usage had not resulted in con- 
formity with a native Goth. usage, viz., the appositional construction. 
I believe that all the examples of the so-called “‘adjectival” usage of the 
interrogative-indefinite pronoun in Gothic can easily be explained as the 
substantival usage with a substantive in apposition. The’ learned Goth. 
translator, who imitated the Grk. construction, undoubtedly construed 
the Goth. pronoun Was, like the Grk. ris, as adjectival (was jiudans =ris 
Baotdebs), but the lay Goth, who was ignorant of Greek and therefore always 
used las substantively with a partitive genitive (was biudane), would have 
still construed bas in was jiudans as substantival and therefore the sub- 
stantive biudans as in apposition with the pronoun (i.e., bas biudans = ‘who, 
as king’=‘what king’). The translator violated the native idiom with 
partitive genitive all the more easily in that this violation did not alter 
the sense of the construction and in that the foreign construction con- 
verged formally with the native appositional construction. This applies 
equally to the indefinite use of Was (cf. jabai was bropar, et tis ddedpdbs = ‘if 
anyone, who is a brother’ =‘if any brother,’ Cor. vii, 12). When the apposi- 
tive is separated from the pronoun in Greek, we label it as appositive both 
in Greek and in the corresponding Goth. translation (cf. ris 5¢ & dpav 
pepiuvdv, was izwara maurnands, ‘who of you, taking thought,’ Matt. vi, 
27), yet ris pepyuyGy=bas maurnands ‘what thoughtful person’ does not 
differ from ris Baci\ebs = was biudans ‘what king,’ except that in the former 
case the attribute is added as an afterthought, whereas in the latter case 
the two parts of speech are construed as a unit, whereby the Grk. pronoun 
ris assumes an adjectival function. The difference between the two lan- 
guages in this regard was that the Greek could use the pronoun either sub- 
stantivally or adjectivally, whereas the native Goth. idiom was restricted 
to the substantival usage. In view of these facts and in view of the fact that 
the “adjectival” usage does not occur in the Goth. text independent of the 
Greek, I believe we are justified in discarding the term “adjectival” as 
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applied to the Goth. pronoun las. The adjectival usage applies only to the 
Greek but has been falsely attributed to the Gothic because the Goth. con- 
struction has been falsely construed as a native construction parallel to the 
Greek. The native usage of the Goth. pronoun was always substantival 
with partitive genitive (as biudane). 

Il. Regarding the Discrepancy in Gender: Wa... taikne, John vi, 30. 
The passage reads: ri obv roce’s od onyciov, abban wa taujis bu tatkne. Since 
the substantive taikns elsewhere regularly occurs in the feminine gender 
and since it cannot with certainty be inferred from the form éaikn 
(&derypa, Il Thess. i, 5) that a neuter form of the word ever existed, we 
should have expected the fem. form of the interrogative pronoun Wo (in- 
stead of the neut. form Wa) in agreement with faikne (cf. wo wrohe, John 
xviii, 29). This discrepancy in gender must be due to Grk. influence (ha 
=ri) and occasioned by the fact that pronoun and substantive are sep- 
arated by the verbal form (and its subject). The Goth. translator imitated 
the Greek until he reached the substantive onyueiov, where he altered the 
idiom in favor of the native Goth. construction by using the plur. partitive 
genitive (ri... onpeiov, wa... taikne). This assumption is confirmed by 
the fact that such an incongruence of gender does not occur unless the 
two parts of speech are thus separated by a verbal form; cf. rota iuiv xaprs 
éoriv, wa izwis laune ist, Luke vi, 32; riva xarnyopiay dépere, wo wrohe 
bairiph, John xviii, 29; ris yap weroxy, wo dailo (subst. verb omitted), II Cor. 
vi, 14; & roig tovcig raira roeis, in bamma waldufnje pata taujis, Mark 
xi, 28; ri yap xaxdv éroincer, a allis ubilis gatawida, Mark xv, 14, etc. 

Another factor which may have induced the Goth. translator to imitate 
the Greek (ri=lwa) is the example of the interrogative pronoun in an intro- 
ductory function when it is separated by the verb from the appositional 
substantive and may occur in Gothic (contrary to the Greek) in the neuter 
gender without reference to the gender of the substantive; cf. ris éorw 7 
é\ris, wa (neut.) ist wens (fem.) ‘what is the hope,’ Eph. i, 18, with ba 
(neut.) taujis bu taikne (fem.) ‘what dost thou do (in the way of) signs,’ 
John vi, 30. 

We may conclude then that the neuter form of the interrogative pro- 
noun lva (instead of wo) in our passage owes its irregular gender to the influ- 
ence of the corresponding Grk. neuter pronoun ri, which (because of its 
separation through the verbal form from the substantive onyeiov) was con- 
strued by the Goth. translator apart from, and hence without reference to, 
the fem. gender of the substantive taikne. 

III. Hweilo woh, racay Spar, Cor. xv, 30. Since the adjectival usage of 
the indefinite pronoun bazuh is confined to expressions denoting time 
(cf. dag wanoh, jera wammeh, etc.), the substantival use of wok with the 
partitive genitive weilo remains to be explained. This syntactical variation 
can hardly be explained as due to the example of wazuh with the partitive 
genitive in expressions mot denoting time (cf. wazuh abne, ras avnp, etc.), 
for in that case it is inexplicable why this variation was restricted to this 
one example, leilo woh. The substantival usage of wok here must be due to 
some other type of analogy. The most plausible explanation is that heilo 
woh represents an original *heila (acc.) wok in accord with the regular 
adjectival construction in expressions denoting time (cf. dag wanoh=xaé’ 
tutpay, *weila bhoh=racav Spay) and that the regular acc. form *beila 
was discarded for lei/o (gen. plur.) under the influence of the form beilo- in 
the corresponding (negative) adverbial compound (nih) Wbeilo-hun, (ovéé) 
mpés Spay ‘(not) for an hour,’ Gal. ii, 5 A, B. Whatever case the form beilo- 
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in leilo-hun represents, the form of the independent word bei/o represents 
the gen. plur. case and therefore could have been used with the indefinite 
substantival woh in accord with expressions not denoting time. The substitu- 
tion of lweilo for *weila was, therefore, only facilitated by the parallel usage 
of the partitive genitive in expressions not denoting time. Since the indefinite 
woh was added enclitically to weilo, the two words Weilo woh were undoubt- 
edly pronounced together as one word, just as beilo plus the indefinite 
enclitic -hun were pronounced (and written) together as one word (weilohun), 
a fact which no doubt contributed to the analogy in question (cf. *heilo- 
woh: weilohun). 

IV. The Use of pata with du and the Infinitive. The Grk. articular in- 
finitive is regularly rendered in Gothic by du and the infinitive, but without 
pata (cf. ufjo mis ist du meljan izwis, rd ypadew ipiv, II Cor. ix, 1). There 
are, however, two passages in which Grk. 7é is rendered by pata, viz., 
Mark x, 40: bata du sitan (rd 5é xabioa) ... nist mein du giban, and Mark 
xii, 33: jah pata du frijon (xal rd ayaray) . . . managizo ist... . The use of 
pata in these passages is, to be sure, due to the Grk. 76 but may, neverthe- 
less, represent a usage in accord with the native Goth. idiom. Both these 
infinitives are subject of the verb ‘to be’ (mist:ist), and although pata repre- 
sents the Grk. article ré, it may, nevertheless, from the Goth. point of view 
likewise represent the demonstrative pronoun ‘this’ as subject of the verb 
with the du-form of the infinitive in apposition with pata. Thus, pata du 


sitjan ... nist mein du giban could be construed as ‘this (thing), namely, 
to sit is not mine to give’; similarly, pata du frijon . . . managizo ist ‘this 
(thing), namely, to love . . . is greater.’ The appositional usage could then 


explain the presence of bata (= Grk. 76) in these two passages as in accord 
with the native idiom.’ 

V. Greek &\d\qd\ou. =the Adverb misso, or the Double-anbar Construction. 
The question why misso is not used with the double-anpar construction 
has never been clearly analyzed. The Grk. adjective 4\Am\oe is used in 
apposition with a pronoun (expressed or understood) and denotes a re- 
ciprocal and therefore a dual relation ‘one another, each other.’ This dual 
relation in a double construction is inherent in the adverb misso ‘in turn, 
alternately’ since the adverb implies an act which involves both elements 
(‘the one,’ ‘the other’ =‘now one,’ ‘now the other’) of this relation. There- 
fore, when both of the elements (i.e., pronouns) are expressed or under- 
stood, the adverb misso is used. For instance, in the sentence: ni birodeip 
mip izwis misso (yer’ &d\d\ndAwv) ‘do not murmur with yourselves in turn 
(=now with one, now with another, per’ 4dApdrwv),’ John vi, 43, both these 
elements are present, viz., jus ‘you’ (understood as subject of the verb 
birodeih) and mip izwis ‘with yourselves.’ On the other hand, when anpar 
is used as the first element of this dual relation, the second ambar must be 
expressed in order to complete the relation, and the second anbar must 
preserve the case usage required. Thus, Grk. éopeév ad\AnAwy péAn (Eph. iv, 25 A) 
is rendered by sijum anpar anparts lipus ‘ we are members, one of another’ 
(but with Jibus, sing., in agreement with anpar). The first anpar is in ap- 
position with the unexpressed subject (weis ‘we’) of the verb sijum, whereas 
the second anpar(is) represents the gen. construction (4\\#Awv) required. 


' Similarly, when some adverbial phrase (instead of du) intervenes between pata and the 
infinitive, the pata (=76) may be construed as in apposition with the infinitive; cf. Mark 
IX, 10: rl torw 7d &k vexpdy dvacriva, wa ist bata us daupaim usstandan ‘what is this (pata), 
namely, to rise from the dead?’ 

2 Grk. &\\#Aoe does not occur in the nom. case. 
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Since the first ambar represents only one element (i.e., person) of the dual 
relation, the second element (amparis) has to be expressed to complete the 
thought. If misso had been used here in place of the double-anpar construc- 
tion, the adverb misso ‘in turn, alternately’ would have implied a dual 
relation in which the second element is parallel to the first element, i.e., 
in apposition with it. Thus, sijum misso libjus (plur.) would have meant 
‘we are members, now one (of us), now another,’ but not ‘one of another.’ 
The double construction is covered by the adverb misso only when the 
dual relation is preserved in the plural for both elements (cf. mi birodeip 
mip iswis misso; jus : izwis). The only way in which the adverb misso 
could have been used in Eph. iv, 25 A would be to have expressed the second 
element by a plur. pronoun, i.e., sijum unsara misso libjus ‘we are members 
(of ourselves in turn), one of another’; cf. unsara* misso (4\\fA\wr) with 
mip izwis misso (yer’ &ddAndwv). The conclusion is, therefore, that the 
double-anpar construction was used when this dual relation was expressed 
from the standpoint of single individuals; otherwise the adverb misso was 
employed, since the adverb itself implies a dual relation. 

VI. The Use of ib in Unreal Conditions. It is universally agreed that the 
particle ib which introduces an unreal condition does not represent Grk. 
ei ‘if’ but only serves to connect the if-clause with the result clause (cf. 
Delbriick, PBB, 29, 271), a usage parallel to that of NHG und which in- 
troduces a condition (cf. ‘und kostet’ es mein Leben’). But no explanation 
has ever been given as to why this usage of ip is restricted to positive condi- 
tions. The examples of negative unreal conditions all show (with the excep- 
tion of Rom. ix, 29, which will be discussed later) that both clauses, the 
result clause as well as the if-clause, are negative, a fact which may have 
some bearing on the use of i) as introducing a positive if-clause. If the par- 
ticle ib was felt as necessary to co-ordinate a positive condition (but not a 
negative condition) with the conclusion, there must have been something in 
the negative particle which was sufficient to express this co-ordination. 
Since in the negative conditional sentences, the conclusion was always nega- 
tive, we have two co-ordinate negative particles mi(k)—nmi(h); cf. nmi ath- 
tedeis waldufnje ainhun ana mik, nih wesi bus atgiban iupapro ‘thou wouldst 
not have any authority over me, if it had not been given to thee from 
above,’ John xix, 11. The two negative particles ni-nih were sufficient to 
co-ordinate the two clauses without an additional particle ip as introducing 
the if-clause. In the positive condition, on the other hand, only the con- 
clusion was ever supplied with a disjunctive particle (bau{h]), and conse- 
quently the if-clause was supplied with the particle ib to meet this adversa- 
tive relation (cf. ib blindai weseib, ni pau habaidedeih frawaurhtais ‘if ye 
were blind, ye would not have sin,’ John ix, 41). With ib-bau(h) in positive 
conditions compare u(h)-bau(h) ‘whether-or’ in disjunctive questions. That 
ib does not represent a purely connective (‘and’) but an adversative idea 
(‘but’) is clear not only from the adversative idea implied in conditions 
contrary to fact but also from the parallel usage of NHG und, which, when 
used in this construction, must have preserved its original sense of ‘against’ 
(cf. Grk. dvri), as Behaghel (Deutsche Syntax, tv, §1448, p. 31) points out. 
The assumption of the adversative force of und is further supported by 
the Goth. comparative form andizuh (cf. ON endr ‘again’) in its disjunctive 
use with aipbpau; cf. andizuh—aippau ‘either—or.’ Whereas andizuh is a 
necessary correlative to aipbbau in the positive alternative ‘either—or,’ 
the corresponding negative alternative ‘neither—nor’ is not expressed by 


* Cf. wopjandam seina misso, Luke vii, 32 with wopjandam anpar anparis, Matt. xi, 16. 
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the negative ni andizuh—ni aibbau but by the simple negatives ni(h)— 
ni(h); cf. ni mag bagms piupeigs ... nih bagms ubils, Matt. vii, 18; nih 
arbaidjand nih spinnand, Matt. vi, 28. Similarly, in unreal conditions the 
two negatives nt(k)—mni(h) were already sufficiently co-ordinated without 
the addition of the adversative ip as introducing the if-clause (cf. ni aih- 
tedeis—nih wesi), whereas the positive if-clause required the adversative 
ib in correlation with the bau(h) of the result clause (cf. ib blindai weseip, 
ni bau habaidedeip). In Rom. ix, 29, where the result clause is positive (nih 
frauja Sabaop bilipi unsis fraiwa, swe Saudauma pau waurpeima ‘if the 
Lord of Sabaoth had not left us seed, we should have become as Sodom’), 
the conditional clause is negative and therefore sufficiently co-ordinated 
with the result clause by the negative particle nik. We have, then, the 
positive correlatives u(h)—pau(h) ‘whether—or,’ andizuh—aippau ‘either— 
or,’ ip—pau(h) ‘but, even (if)—nevertheless,’ and the negative correla- 
tives ni(h)—ni(h)+pau(h) ‘if not—then not, nevertheless not.’ 

VII. The Neuter Gender of the Past Participle in Disagreement with the 
Substantive to which it Refers. Streitberg (Got. Elementarb.®*, §236, 5) gives 
several examples of this incongruence of gender when the past participle 
precedes its auxiliary and the substantive follows the verb (cf. gatauran ist 
marzeins, xathpynta, Gal. v, 11; et kannip wesi . . . handugei, tva yrwpio fff, 
Eph. iii, 10, etc.). I believe that we have here to do with a proleptic im- 
personal usage of the predicate adjective in anticipation of the noun 
which follows, parallel to the use of the neuter pronoun pata when used 
proleptically with reference to the noun which follows (cf. niu pata ist sa 
timrja, obx obrés torw 6 réxrwy ‘is not that the carpenter?,’ Mark vi, 3). 
In confirmation of this assumption is the parallel lack of agreement in gen- 
der in ON when the predicate adjective precedes the noun to which it 
refers; e.g., bar er vid kent (neut. sing.) Uppsala audr (fem. sing.), OH. 65, 
4; eptir essa orrustu vard fregt (neut. sing.) mjgk vtda um lend jarteign (fem. 
sing.) sé, Hkr. 536, 4 (see Nygaard, Norroen Syntax, §67, anm. 2). The ON 
neuter adjectives, kent:fregt, are no doubt used in a proleptic impersonal 
function, i.e., ‘there is known, there became famous,’ and that which ‘is 
known’ and ‘became famous’ is added without reference to gender. Simi- 
larly, the Goth. past participles gatauran : kannip, in the examples quoted 
above, represent an impersonal idea which is continued by the personal 
construction without reference to gender. 

VIII. Rodida sis ains gipands, edrev & éavTG déyww ‘he spore within 
himself, saying,’ Luke vii, 39. The Goth. sis ains ‘to himself alone’ is a free 
rendering of the Grk. & éavrg* ‘within himself.’ Since the adjective ains 
in the sense of ‘alone’ regularly follows the pronoun to which it refers, we 
should have expected the dat. form ainamma in apposition with sis rather 
than the nom. form ains in apposition with the subject of the verb rodida. 
The most plausible explanation of this shift in the appositional usage of 
ains is that the normal dat. ainamma was discarded in favor of the nom. 
ains through the influence of the participle gibands, which immediately 
follows in apposition with the subject of the verb rodida. We have here a 
double relation, viz., the subject of the verb and the dat. reflexive sis. Since 
both of these grammatical elements refer to the same person, it is logically 
immaterial as to which one of these elements the adjective ains refers. The 
case attraction from the dat. reflexive in favor of the nom. gibands repre- 
sents therefore the same sort of case attraction that occurs in @po coenou 


, 4 Grk. & éavr@ is usually rendered literally by in sis silbin; cf. Eph. ii, 15. 16; John vi, 
61, etc. 
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construction, in which now the rection of the verb in the principal clause, 
and now that of the verb in the dependent clause, determines the case 
usage. In the sentence rodida sis ains gibands the ains belongs formally to 
gibands but in sense also to sis, just as, e.g., in the sentence ei galaubjaip 
pammei insandida jains, John vi, 29, the dat. bammei belongs formally to 
galaubjaip but in sense to both verbs. Since ains logically belongs to both 
sis and gibands, the case attraction does not disturb the sense; cf. rodida 
sis ainamma ‘he spoke to himself alone’ and rodida sis ains ‘he spoke to 
himself (he, being) alone.’ 

IX. patup-pban gap, ni peei ina pize parbane kara wesi, elxev 5é roiro, 
obx bri repli trav rrwxGy tueder abrG ‘he said this, not because he cared for the 
poor,’ John xii, 6. This passage contains the only example of mi peei for 
ni Datei = obx Sr ‘not that, not because, not as if.’ In this passage, however, 
o’x Sr: occurs in conjunction with a verb of ‘saying’ (ere), after which 
bre (without the negative odx) is otherwise used as a simple conjunction 
‘that’ introducing the indirect discourse. In none of the examples of mi 
patei does any such verb occur after which an objective clause (introduced 
by patei ‘that’) follows.’ Therefore, it is perfectly possible that in the 
passage in question Wulfila preferred the strictly causative conjunction 
peei (‘for the reason that’) to the purely conjunctival Patei ‘that’ in order 
to differentiate these two different senses of the Grk. 4m. To be sure, 
the negative ox (mi) belongs to r: and not to the verb «frev (gap), but since 
oix drt stands directly after rodro, the ox d7:-clause could have been con- 
strued as in apposition with rodro, and if otx 57 had been rendered by m 
patei (i.e., batup-ban gap, ni patei ina pize barbane kara wesi), the sentence 
could have meant ‘he said this, namely, mot that he cared for the poor,’ 
instead of ‘he said this, mot for the reason that (eet) he cared for the poor.’ 
At any rate, this hypothesis seems the only plausible explanation as to 
why ni peei is confined to this one passage. 

X. Jah gasleipip sik saiwalai seinai, xal SnpiwbR rHv Pox abrod ‘and 
(that) he lose his own soul,’ Mark viii, 36. The Goth. rendering of this 
passage is literally: ‘and has injured himself in respect to his soul.’ Goth. 
saiwalai seinai represents a dative of respect (cf. Dan. ‘tog skade paa sin 
sjel,’ Luther ‘und nihme am seiner Seele Schaden’), although I find no 
reference to this type of dative in Streitberg’s discussion of the Goth. 
dative in his Got. Elementarb'* (pp. 171-177). A parallel usage of this 
dative after the verb gasleibjan occurs in Phil. iii, 8: in pizei allamma ga- 
sleibibs im, 6: bv ra wavra &nyrwOny ‘on whose account I suffered the loss of 
all things,’ the literal rendering of the Gothic being: ‘on whose account I 
have been injured in respect to everything (allamma).’ The dative of respect 
frequently occurs in ON, especially with adjectives denoting a quality 
(cf. fridr s§num ‘fair in appearance,’ mikill vexti ‘large of stature,’ vel viti 
borinn, ‘well born in intelligence; intelligent’), but I have found no exam- 
ples of it in Gothic except in connection with the verb gasleipjan. It is 
doubtful whether the dative used after the verb swegnjan ‘to rejoice’ 
represents a dative of respect in Luke x, 21: swegnida ahmin Jesus, 
Hyadmacato TG rvebpar. 6 "Ingots ‘}usus rejoiced in the spirit,’ for ahmin 
here may be construed as a locative dative. 


ALBERT MorREY STURTEVANT 
University of Kansas 


5 For examples see Streitberg, Got. Bibel*, Voc., 146, under patei. 
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STUDIES IN OLD ENGLISH VOCABULARY 


THE STANDARD Old English dictionaries enter a considerable number 
of words known only from glosses and interpreted mainly from their 
respective Latin lemmata.' A study of these words with particular attention 
to the source of the Latin lemma and to the observable characteristics of 
glosses, throws light on some of them that are dark or dubious. In the dic- 
tionary entries considered in this article, an asterisk indicates that the word 
as entered is, I believe, a ghost word. 

1. *élagol. This word is entered in BTS and HD from the Prudentius 
gloss @ lagol to legifer (Germania 23, 397, 363). Since in these glosses legum 
is glossed lagena 000e @a (388, 16) it is likely that @ and lagol are separate 
words, the first an incomplete rendering, the second a complete rendering 
of legifer. Taken together they make a most redundant compound. 

2. @nge trym. This adverbial locution, formed from @nig and irym, 
‘a step,’ is contained in the rendering of pedetemptim by encnetrym at OEG. 
7, 221 and 8, 165 and by egnetrem (Anglia 13, 33, 163 note). This interpre- 
tation of the glosses is suggested by BT'S under encneirym. That the first 
part of the gloss is to be read enge is indicated by an instance in which 
enge is used to render a Latin adverb in im, namely enge ding to saltim.' 

3. *érildo. BTS defines this word as ‘former age’; HD enters @reldo 
defined only by its lemma anteritus. The word is entered from WW. 347, 
12 anieritus:ereldo and WW. 521, 14 antisitus:eryeldo. The latter is in a 
glossary of words from Aldhelm and the lemma is found in the metrical 
De Virginitate at 1. 606 (ed. Ehwald'): Et licet ante situs torperet morte 
cadaver.? The lemma anteritus is also in a batch of Aldhelm words and comes 
from the same line.* In the context situs means ‘the wasting away of old 
age.’ The lemma consists of two words, anie situs, and correspondingly the 


1T refer to the Bosworth-Toller Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, the Supplement by T. Toller, 
A Concise Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, 3rd edition, by J. Clark Hall, and Altenglisches Etymolog- 
isches Worterbuch by F. Holthausen. Respectively the abbreviations used for these works are 
BTD, BTS, HD, and HEW. 

2,1 Meritt, Old English Glosses, 4, 373. Sievers, Anglia 13, 316, took @gne to contain the 
word fagre. 

. 3.1 Aldhelmi Opera, ed. R. Ehwald, in Monumenta Germaniae Historica, tom. xv, Berlin 
1919. 

32 The lemma antisitus is given in glossary xii in the Wright-Wilcker Vocabularies; in 
this glossary the sections of Aldhelm’s work from which the lemmata are taken, are marked 
in the ms. of the glossary, Cotton Cleopatra A3. In the glossary the three lemmata preceding 
antisitus are in extasi, found at 1. 598; deformen 598; turpabat 605. The three following are 
conglobatur 619; gymnica 620; grues (=caries) 640. 

#8 The lemma occurs in WW. glossary xi, a long glossary alphabetized according to the 
first letters of the alphabet. It is made up of words from various sources—the Bible, Gildas, 
Isidor, Orosius, and particularly Aldhelm. The Aldhelm glosses occur in large batches and 
were culled originally page after page from a glossed ms. of Aldhelm’s work; this was pointed 
out by Liibke in Archiv 85, 396-401. The lemma under discussion, anteritus at WW. 347, 12, 
occurs in a batch of Aldhelm words running from WW. 345, 24 to 347, 34. The proof of the 
source of anteritus at WW. 347, 12, lies in finding its place in Aldhelm in relation to the pre- 
ceding and following lemmata in the glossary. The progressive occurrence in Aldhelm of all 
the lemmata in a batch is the whole proof, but I hope that in this article it will suffice to give 
usually for any lemma the three preceding and three following lemmata. For anteritus the 
five preceding lemmata are anthlia 219; alis 222; annuatim (not in Aldhelm, but probably a 
gloss to quater denis et binis mensibus, 258) ; actus 258; adultus 405. The five ar are aliger 
788; arbina 918; annua vota 904; absidam 1047; arta 1210. Between line 405 and line 788 should 
occur @nteritus; the only expression resembling it there is ante situs at 1. 606. The forms 
anteritus and antisitus as printed in WW. are incorrect; for each the ms. has antesitus. 
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gloss is two words, @r eldo; ante is glossed by e@r‘ and situs by eldo. 

4. *érlyft. BTS defines the word as ‘the air of early morning’; 
similarly HD. The word is entered from WW. 415, 13 gravis:sio picce 
erlyft, odde gesteppig. In view of the glosses e@r:lyft 175, 17; er:lyft 316, 
33; er:luft 542, 24, it is probable that the gloss should be read gravis er:sio 
picce lyft.* 

5. *andrecefet. BTD and HD enter this word defined as ‘pressing- 
vat,’ ‘wine or oil press.’ HEW relates it to dreccan ‘to press.’ It is entered 
from WW. 123, 37 Emistis:andrecefat vel trapetum, where it occurs in a list 
of words describing vats and cups. The glossary in which it occurs (glossary 
IV) draws heavily for its lemmata on Isidor’s Etymologies,' and most of the 
Latin words for cups and vats are to be found in Book 20 of the Etymolo- 
gies.2 Their order in the glossary is not strictly that in the Etymologies, 
but small batches do occur in the same order. The lemma preceding Emistis 
is acetabulum, found in Etymologies 20, 4, 12; the lemma following emistis 
is cucuma, found at 20, 8, 3. Between these occurs amystis (v. 1. emistis) 
described as species poculi qua ductim, id est uno spiritu, bibitur, 20, 5, 4. 
Accordingly the cup is one emptied at a drink, a one-drink cup, dndren- 
cefet. The added Latin word trapetum, found at Etymologies 20, 14, 12, 
means ‘oil press,’ but it is not an elucidation of emistis. 

6. *asirwan. BTS hesitaiingly enters this word defined as ‘to delude.’ 
It is entered from WW. 386, 33 (Glossary XI) delusus:afered, weged and 
WW. 478, 16 (Glossary XII) delusus:afered, weged. In the latter glossary 
the lemma is designated in ms. as coming from Matthew; its source is 
Matthew 2, 16; Tunc Herodes videns quoniam illusus esset a magis.' 
The lemma delusus at WW. 386, 33 (Glossary XI) is also from 
this source.? One can make the gloss afered fit the lemma in this con- 
text by emending the gloss as BTS does; but afered, a well-documented 
p. ptc. of dferian ‘to take away’ is understandable in the context. Herod 
had sent the wise men to find Jesus, but they had not returned and Jesus 
had been taken away into Egypt. Herod, seeing that he had been fooled, 
was angry. This is the text, but glossators might with reason have thought 
that Herod was angry seeing that he (Jesus) had been taken away (afered). 

7. bebbisc. To Lindisfarne Luke 18, 37 iesus nazarenus is the gloss 
nazarenisca and the marginal note de bebbisca .i. allsua monn cuoedas. From 
this BTS enters with a query the word bebbisc. The remark allsua monn 
cuoedas looks like a glossator’s flourish to a bit of lore that he had some- 
where picked up. I venture that bebbisc is such a bit of lore and that the 


3.4 Cf. dudum .i. ante: er, OEG. 1920. 

35 Cf. grues (=caries): yeldo, WW. 521, 17. 

4.1 The lemma occurs at the end of a batch of words taken page after page from Ald- 
helm’s Riddles and is likely related somehow to a word in the last ten riddles, but I have been 
unable to document it there. 

5.1 This was shown by Liibke in Archiv 86, 388ff.; he there pointed to the source of the 
lemma emistis, but this the dictionaries have either not noticed or not given due credit. 

5.2 T have used the edition by W. M. Lindsay, Oxford, 1911. 

*.1 The variant delusus is called typically Anglo-Saxon by Glunz, The Vulgate in England, 
p. 30. The three preceding lemmata in the glossary are clam, Matthew 2, 7; percidentes, Mat- 
ne 2, 11; and secessit, 2, 14. The three following are a bimatu 2, 16; et infra 2, 16; in rama 

, 18. 

6.2 The glossary XI is made up in small] part of alphabetized words which are found un- 
alphabetized in Glossary XII, a fact noted by Liibke, Archiv 85, 398. In Glossary XII in 
some fifty lemmata after delusus the only ones beginning with d are de pilis, donec transeat, 
and diffamaverunt; in glossary XI these words follow immediately after delusus. 
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glossator of the Lindisfarne Gospels picked it up from the ms. of the Dur- 
ham Ritual, where Jesus is indirectly referred to as hehbisc’ in the glossing 
of habemus pontificem magnum qui penetravit caelos iesum filium dei, in which 
pontificem is glossed hehbisc’ (for hehbiscop).' It is possible that the ms. of 
the Ritual and also the ms. of the Lindisfarne Gospels were at Chester-le- 
Street in the latter part of the tenth century and that the glosses to both 
were put in there.” 

8. *beswicfealle. BTS enters this word from the Corpus Glossary 
(D 33 ed. Lindsay) decipula: bisuicfalle. Each of the two parts is a known 
gloss to decipula; cf. muscipulis i. decipulis: feallum, OEG. 4074 and de- 
cipula: biswic, WW. 384, 30. This last lemma occurs in a batch closely re- 
lated to the Corpus Glossary batch in which decipula: bisuicfalle occurs.’ 
A part of the gloss has either been dropped in the one glossary or added in 
the other—more likely the latter, as the Corpus Glossary has many double 
glosses. Unless an indubitable instance of beswicfealle is documented, the 
gloss should be read as two words, Disuic, falle. 

9. breahtmung. BTS and HD define the word only by its lemma con- 
volatus. It is entered from WW. 376, 3 convolatus: breahtmung. The lemma 
occurs in a batch of Aldhelm glosses and its source is Aldhelm’s prose De 
Virginitate 321, 7 (ed. Ehwald): dura Parcarum quies et ferreus leti somnus 
palpebrarum convolatus non tricaverit.1 Rendering palpebrarum convolatus 
‘flickerings of the eyelids,’ breahtmung is related to and has much the same 
meaning as bearhim, ‘twinkling of an eye.’ 

10. byrdling. BTS and HD define the word as ‘tortoise’ from the gloss 
testudo: byrdlingc, OEG. 23, 21. Napier queries if the word is related to 
bord, ‘shield’ and HEW etymologizes it as related to bord. The context for 
the lemma is: Lumbricus et limax et tarda testudo palustris / Atque fimi 
soboles sordentis, Aldhelm’s Riddle 100, 1. 37 (ed. Ehwald). The form 
byrdling occurs in frumbyrdling, ‘youth’ and inbyrdling, ‘inborn slave.’ 
By itself byrdling could well mean ‘offspring’—not as a gloss to festudo but 
rather to the neighboring soboles ‘offspring.’ 

11. *crathyrdel. BTS enters this word questioningly from the gloss 
plecta: crathyrdle, ZfdA. 9, 497. Here crat is part of a Latin word; cf. 
crates: hyrdel, WW. 140, 23; crates: hyrdlas, WW. 371, 30; cratis:hyrdel, 
WW. 126, 16; crates: hyrdlas, OEG. 2466; and the Latin gloss cratere to 
plecta at OEG. 2392.' 

12. *delfin. BTS and HD define this word as ‘dolphin’ and HEW de- 
rives it from Latin delphinus. It is entered from WW. 293, 13 pina: delfin 
vel. The gloss is incomplete and ‘dolphin’ is an odd rendering of pina. The 
form delfin is a known Latin word and occurs as a Latin word in glossaries 
where it is glossed by Old English mereswin.' The only reason for taking 
Latin delfin as an OE. word is the fact that in a two-column glossary, 


71 Surtees Society Publications cx1,'p. 91, 1. 1. 

7.2 Skeat, in his edition of the Lindisfarne Gospels, p. xi, states that the Ritual glosses and 
Lindisfarne glosses are by the same hand, but Lindeléf, the latest editor of the Ritual, does 
not agree. 

8.1 Cf. Liibke, Archiv 85, 394. For example, the nineteen lemmata in WW. 384, 25-43 
occur in this same order in the Corpus Glossary, DE 18-80. 

%1 The three preceding lemmata are cincinni 318, 4; conviciorum 318, 13; conlisiones 
321, 1. The three following lemmata are comere 321, 8; conlata 322, 9; castalidas, metrical |. 24. 

1.1 Hausknecht’s corrections (Anglia 6, 101) to the glosses as published in ZfdA. 9 
indicate that the ms. reads craterhyrdle. 

12.1 WW. 261, 28 and 386, 19. 
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in which the words in the left column are Latin and the words in the right 
column mostly Old English, the word delfin occurs in the right column 
opposite pina in the left column.? But the words in the right hand column 
are sometimes Latin, as in the glosses Jgnis: Torris and Flamma: Fax and 
Lux: Silex In view of this the word delfin at WW. 293, 13 should be taken 
as the known Latin word delfin and not as a lone instance of an OE. delfin. 

13. déadréar. This word is known only from the gloss exuvias: deapreaf 
idem nelle ic him pet lif ongeniman, WW. 397. 22. The latter part of the 
gloss is explained by the context: Exuvias vitae mandenti tollere nolo, Ald- 
helm’s Riddle 98, 4 (ed. Ehwald).* 

14. éardyrel. BTS and HD define the word as ‘ear-passage’ but query 
if it should not be read earsdyrel. It is entered from WW. 238, 29 fistulas .i. 
arterias: earpyrel. The glossary in which it occurs has drawn on Prudentius 
for its lemmata,! the form fistulas occurs at Peristephanon 10, 936, and the 
Latin gloss arterias is a known gloss to fistulas at this passage.? The context 
concerns a martyr whose tongue has been cut out but who nevertheless 
explains how God enables one to speak without a tongue; the immediate 
context is Si mandet idem faucium sic fistulas/ Spirare flatu concinentes 
consono/ Ut verba in ipsis explicent meatibus. Here the meaning of faucium 
fistulas is approximately ‘windpipe,” but in a context in which the forma- 
tion of sound is connected with some passageway of the body, a gloss 
earpyrel, ‘earpassage,’ seems not unlikely. 

15. fearhhama. HD, following a guess by Holthausen in JF. 48, 254, 
defines the word as ‘hide of a pig.’ BTS emends the gloss to feorhhama, 
‘some part of the body.’ The word is entered from WW. 161, 5 cauliculus: 
fearhhama, where it is followed by matrix: cwid vel cildhama. As cildhama 
means fetal membrane and womb of a human being, so fearkhama should 
mean fetal membrane, womb of a pig. It does. The lemma cauliculus occurs 
in a batch of anatomical terms including in this order stomachus, venter, 
cauliculus, matrix. In Isidor’s Etymologies 11, 1, 128-136 (ed. Lindsay) oc- 
cur in this order stomachus and venter and uterum solae mulieres habent in 
quo concipiunt ad similitudinem cauliculi ... Aqualiculus autem proprie 
porci est, hinc ad ventrem translatio, and after that matrix. It is the expres- 
sion aqualiculus . . . porci which in association with words for ‘womb’ gives 
rise to the gloss cauliculus: fearhhama, ‘pig womb.’ 

16. f6t. For this common word BTS gives a special meaning, ‘the low- 
est part of an object,’ from the gloss Sipara: anes fotes segl, WW. 182, 25. 
More information about this word is to be had from its context, Isidor’s 
Etymologies 19, 3, 4: Siparum genus veli unum pedem habens, quo iuvari 
navigia solent in navigatione quotiens vis venti languescit ... Pes extremus 
angulus veli quem sic nautae loqguuntur.' 

17. fStrap. HD defines this word as ‘the loose part of a sheet by which 
a sail is trimmed to the wind.’ The word is entered from WW. 167, 11 


12,2 Brussels Bibliotheque Royale Ms. 1828-30 fol. 94 r. 

12,3 Fol. 94 v. 

13,1 In the glossary the ten preceding lemmata come from the Riddles, starting with WW. 
397, 10 eructant from Riddle 13, 3. The immediately preceding lemma Eliforus is from the 
title, Elleborus, of Riddle 98. 

4,1 Cf. my article in AJP. 62, 331 f. 

4.2 Cf. Migne, Patrol. Lat. 60, col. 515. 

4.3 Cf. arteriae: windeddran, WW. 157, 40. 

%.1 The three preceding lemmata are found at Etymologies 19, 4, 1; 19, 2, 13; 19, 4, 2. 
The three following are found at 19, 4, 3; 19, 4, 5; and 19, 4, 1. 
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propes: fotrap. Starting with the first of the fifteen lemmata in this column 
(167), one will find these lemmata in the same order in Isidor’s Etymologies 
19, 2, 7—5, 5. At 19, 4, 3 (ed. Lindsay): propes funis quo pes veli alligatur; 
hence fotrap, ‘rope by which the foot of a sail is tied.’ 

18. frétgenga. BTS. considers the word a puzzle; HD defines it as 
‘apostasy.’ The word is known from the following glosses: apotasia: fraet- 
gengian, WW. 6, 19; apotassia: freigenga, WW. 268, 26; apotasia: freigengan, 
WW. 350, 4; apotassia: fretgenga, WW. 352, 28.' There is, as far as I find, 
no way of documenting definitely the source of any of these lemmata; 
but there is a clue. At WW. 352, 28 the lemma apolassia is followed 
by the lemma aguor glossed geseunes. This gloss is explicable in the 
light of Isidor’s passage Aqua generaliter vocata, quod superficies eius 
aequalis sit: hinc et aequora, Etymologies 20, 3, 1.2 Neighboring con- 
text, anaglypha quod superius sint sculpta, 20, 4, 8 may supply the 
source for the gloss amagrippa: anlicnes which precedes apotassia 
at WW. 268, 26. From this section of Isidor comes also, I believe, the 
lemma apotassia; from the passage discus vocatus quod det escas .. . a quo 
et discumbentes dicti sive awd rov dion, 20, 4, 9. This Greek phrase was 
badly garbled in various mss., as the footnotes in Lindsay’s edition of the 
Etymologies indicate; one of the variants is arorovas. This, I believe, is the 
source of apotassia, interpreted as discumbentes, ‘those who settle down to 
feast,’ freigengan, related to fretan, ‘devour,’ OHG. frdz, ‘glutton,’ and 
genga as in bigenga and nihigenga. 

19. gecdcnian. This word is known only from the gloss condito: gecocan- 
ade, WW 504, 12 (Glossary XII); the lemma occurs in a group of words 
marked in ms. as coming from the section De A pollonio of Aldhelm’s prose 
De Virginitate. The context is condito culinae pulmentario (288, 2 ed. Eh- 
wald). At WW. 372, 12 (Glossary XI) in a batch of words that alphabetize 
lemmata found unalphabetized in Glossary XII, the lemma condito from 
the same Aldhelm passage is glossed gerecanade. It is highly likely that 
gecocanade and gerecanade stem from one original, though each is perhaps 
an acceptable word. 

20. *gehrin. HD defines the word as ‘morsel.’ HEW defines it as 
‘Stiick’ and relates it to hrinan. It is entered from the Psalter gloss gehrino 
to frusta (Eadwine’s Canterbury Psalter, ed. Harsley, 147, 17). The word 
means ‘edification’ and is the same word as the gloss gehrino to aedifica- 
tiones at Lindisf. Mark 13, 2 and as the gloss fo gehrine to ad edificationem 
in the Durham Ritual, 12, 27.1 The rendering of frusta by gehrino reflects 
commentary on the Psalter passage mittit cristallum suum sicut frusta panis 
(147, 17) such as that of Cassiodorus: Frusta ... Significant quippe doc- 
trinae diversa dona (Patrol. Lat. 70, 1040.)? 

21. *gemyndblide. HD and BTS define the word respectively as ‘me- 
morial,’ ‘happy from what one recollects.’ It is entered from Canterbury Ps. 
101, 13 memoriale tuum: gemyndblibe pine and Canterbury Ps. 134, 13 


18.1 These are not four independent glosses; there is an interrelationship among the sec- 
tions in which they occur, a fact pointed out by Liibke in Archiv 85, 384 ff. 

18.2 This is discussed under gesewennes below. 

20.1 These last two glosses are entered in BTS under geregne. Compare also in the pro- 
logue to Matthew (ed. Skeat, 2, 13) the use of gehrine t @e to render instrumento in the locution 
in vetert instrumento post septuaginta inter pretes. 

20.2 Cassidorus adds about this passage that it concerns those who are sent to preach in 
order that the hungry may be fed with celestial bread. Other instances of the influence of 
commentary on the OE. version of the psalter I have noted in JEGP. 43, 434 ff. 
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memoriale tuum: gemindblide. Other psalters, e.g. Vespasian, Lambeth, and 
Cambridge, render memoriale tuum by gemynd pin. The form gemyndblipe 
is two words and arises from a glossator’s reading memoriale tuum as mem- 
oria letuum; compare letus: blibe, WW. 331, 11; letis: blibum, OEG. 809. 

22. gerumpenu nédre. This expression occurs as a gloss to coluber 
cerastis at WW. 366, 40. From it HD enters hrimpan, ‘to twist, coil’; HEW 
enters rimpan, ‘runzeln’; BTD enters it under rimpan (hrimpan?) ‘to wrin- 
kle,’ along with the gloss rugosa: bere gehrumpnan, WW. 521, 10. The 
lemma of this latter gloss is in a group marked in ms. as coming from the 
section De Silvestro of Aldhelm’s metrical De Virginitate; its source is 1. 597 
(ed. Ehwald) cernens matronae rugosae forte figuram, and it means ‘wrinkled,’ 
describing the appearance of an old woman. The lemma coluber cerastis oc- 
curs in a batch of Bible glosses and, as a Concordance shows, must stem 
from Genesis 49, 17 Fiat Dan coluber in via cerastes in semita. At WW. 367, 
14 the same lemma is rendered nedre gehyrnedu; in OHG. glosses cerastes 
from Gen. 49, 17 is rendered hornohtiu natara (Ahd. Gl. 1, 318, 30), horn 
uurm (1, 318, 57), and hornohtiu naira (1, 274, 38); and in the OE. Epistle 
of Alexander occurs hornede nedran carastes bat nedercyn. While the Ald- 
helm gloss is good evidence that gehrumpnan means ‘wrinkled,’ the glosses 
to cerastes indicate that gerumpenu nedre might mean ‘horned snake.’ The 
link between ‘wrinkled’ and ‘horned’ may be found in Isidor’s description, 
Etymologies 12, 4, 18: cerastes serpens dictus eo quod in capite cornua habeat 
similia arietum. This snake has horns like those of a ram. The same word, 
rugosa, that Aldhelm uses to describe the wrinkled old woman, he uses to 
describe the horns of a ram in his riddle Aries: Sum namque armatus rugosis 
cornibus horrens, (86, 1 ed. Ehwald). The glosses gehrumpnan and gerum- 
penu represent the same word, meaning in one context ‘wrinkled’ and in the 
other ‘crumpled,’ ‘wrinkled through bending,’ ‘bent in a spiral curve,’ just 
as Modern English ‘crumpled’ means ‘wrinkled’ and ‘bent in a spiral 
curve,’ as in ‘the cow with the crumpled horn.’ The expression gerumpenu 
nedre describes, I risk, a snake with crumpled horns. 

23. cesewennes. BTD enters geséunes, ‘the sea,’ ‘aequor,’ citing it from 
Lye; BTS deles this and substitutes geséwness, ‘the surface of the sea,’ 
documented from WW. 352, 29 aquor: geseunes. This gloss is preceded by 
apotassia: fretgenga and, as stated above under frétgenga, the lemma may 
stem from the writing arorovas in Isidor’s Etymologies 20, 4, 9 (ed. Lind- 
say). The lemma aquor may stem from neighboring context: aqua generaliter 
vocata quod superficies eius aequalis sit: hinc et aequora 20, 3, 1. The gloss 
would then be gesewennes, ‘appearance,’ to superficies, formed from séon 
like gesewenlic and forsewennes and comparable to OHG. anasiuni: super- 
ficies, Graff Sprachschatz 6, 127. 

24. *gestréones. HD enters this defined as ‘petty gain’ from the Pru- 
dentius gloss lucelli ac fenoris: gestreunes (Germania 23, 389, 45.) The word 
is genitive of gestréon. 

25. *gestrynge. BTD, BTS, and HD define the word as ‘wrestler,’ 
though BT'S places a question mark after it; HEW defines it as ‘Ringplatz’ 
and relates it to strengan. The word is entered from WW. 465, 40 palestra- 
rum: gestrynga, plegstowa. The lemma occurs in a batch of Aldhelm glosses 
and is found in the prose De Virginitate at 276, 11 (ed. Ehwald): et nequa- 
quam consternati ecclesiarum anthletae velut in scammate palestrarum luc- 
tarentur.1 The passage describes figuratively the exertions of churchmen 


%.1 The three preceding lemmata are profanare 274, 14; pendiculo 274, 20; pedetemtim 
275, 17. The three following lemmata are preses 276, 15; preside 282, 12; patrocinium 276, 21. 
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amidst troubled times. At OEG. 4736 palestram is glossed wrestlunge; and 
gestrynga may refer to some form of physical exertion. Old English styrung 
(q.v. in BTD) means ‘commotion,’ ‘movement,’ ‘exercise.’ As gestrynga and 
plegstowa occur together in the gloss, so plegstowe and styrunge occur to- 
gether in a passage in Leechdoms (cited in BTD under plegstdw): on pleg- 
stowe anbidian hine gesihb styrunge sume getacnap. The gloss gestrynga 
should, I believe, be read gestyrunga, ‘physical exertion,’ ‘commotion.’ 

26. gilp. BTS and HD define the word as ‘powder,’ ‘dust’; HEW finds 
no etymology for it. The word is entered from WW. 521, 18 scobem: gilp. 
The lemma occurs in a batch of Aldhelm words marked in ms. as coming 
from the section De Silvestro of Aldheim’s metrical De Virginitate: it is 
found at |. 643 (ed. Ehwald) Cuspide vexilli scrobem (v.1. scobem) sulcare 
memento. The context concerns instructions given to Constantine about 
making a new city; he is to mount his horse, put the point of his battle 
standard in the ground, and thus riding mark out the lines on which to 
erect the new walls. The variants scrobem and scobem are of note. Glossators 
rendered scrobes as furh, ‘a furrow”; and line 643 could be translated ‘re- 
member to plow a furrow with the point of the standard.’ Anglo-Saxons 
knew a boast when they heard one; a glossator may have thought the line 
with scrobem in it a somewhat presumptuous statement and noted this in 
his own language, gilp.? 

27. glyrendum. BTS enters the word without definition; HEW de- 
fines it ‘zuriickgebogen’ but finds no etymology. The word is known from 
the gloss retortis: glyrendum, Germania 23, 394, 288. In its context, uelut 
retortis intuens obtutibus, Prudentius Peristephanon 10, 288, the lemma de- 
scribes averted eyes indicating anger on the face of Juno. The gloss is com- 
parable to other words describing eyes such as ‘a glyere’ meaning a squint- 
eyed person at WW. 709, 33 and the words gley ‘to look asquint’ and 
glyering, ‘looking askance,’ documented in NED from 1300 and 1536 re- 
spectively. 

28. héafodslege. BTD defines the word questioningly as ‘head of a 
pillar’; BTS adds questioningly ‘a cross-beam resting on columns’; HD 
queries ‘head of a pillar,’ ‘architrave.’ The word is entered from WW. 376, 
15 capital: heafudslege. The lemma occurs in a batch of Aldhelm glosses 
and is found in the metrical De Virginitate either at 1. 1065 (ed. Ehwald) 
Tunc demum capital perpessus sorte or at |. 1142 Insuper et capital tremulus 
formidabat acerbum.' In the latter passage one Chrisantius is in fear of dire 
punishment, described in the prose as imsuper et capitale discrimen perhor- 
rescit (277, 15 ed. Ehwald). In the former passage one Babilas, having 
endured various torments, suffers the ultimate one—capital; this is de- 
scribed in the prose as tunc sanctus Babilas decollandi sortitus sententiam 
.. . capite truncatur (275, 6, ed. Ehwald). From this context capite truncatur 
is glossed wes ofslegen, beheafdod at OEG. 3022. The same kind of punish- 
ment is described in capitalem sententiam, glossed beheafdunge at OEG. 
3042. The gloss heafudslege means ‘decapitation.’ 

29. héahgreft. HD defines the word as ‘carved in bas-relief’; BTS as 
‘a carving in relief.’ The word is entered from WW. 348, 9 anaglifa: heah- 


%.1 Cf. furhin BTS. 

26.2 An instance of a glossator’s toning down of Aldhelm’s elaborate expression is found 
in the gloss bat is sang on bat water to maculabat at WW. 447, 10; the context of the lemma is 
Aldhelm’s Riddle 95, 4: quae fontis liguidi maculabat flumina verbis. 

28,1 The four preceding lemmata are crevisti 632, crevit (glossator’s addition to crevisti?), 
caries 640, chalibem 868. The three following are convexa 1227, cardo 1302, crustis 1336, 
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grefte. The lemma occurs in a batch of Bible words and is found at 3 
Regum 6, 32: et sculpsit in eis . . . anaglypha valde prominentia.’ Evidently 
the gloss was intended to mean ‘prominent sculptures.’ 

30. *healfrih. This word, defined as ‘half-rough,’ is entered in BTS 
and HD from WW. 152, 14 Sipla: an healfhruh teppet. The source of the 
lemma is Isidor’s Etymologies 19, 26, 5: Sipla tapeta ex una parte villosa, quasi 
simpla. Amphitapa ex utraque parte villosa tapeta' The lemma sipla means 
a rug rough on one side, as amphiiapa is a rug rough on each side The gloss 
an healfhruh follows word for word the lemma una partie villosa and means 
‘one side rough.’ 

31. *hearmheortness. BTS defines the word as ‘ill-will,’ ‘malice’; HD 
as ‘complaint.’ It is entered from WW. 511, 16 sine murmura: butan hearm- 
heortnesse. The lemma occurs in a section marked in ms. as coming from 
the chapter “‘De Rufina et Secunda” of Aldhelm’s prose De Virginitate (p. 307 
ed. Ehwald). The three preceding lemmata are found at 307, 20; 307, 22; 
and 307, 23. The three following lemmata are found at 308, 12; 308, 13; 
308, 14. Between 307, 23 and 308, 12 one should find sine murmura. There 
the closest to the phrase is sine miserationis respectu mergere iussit ; accord- 
ingly the gloss should be interpreted as earmheortnesse from earmheort, 
‘merciful.’ After iussit there follows sed undarum gurgites dantes gloriam Deo, 
and I venture that the murmura of the lemma was drawn in from a Latin 
gloss murmura to gurgites. 

32. *hiellan. HD enters this word defined as ‘to make a noise’ from the 
gloss hieldon to sonaverunt in the Canterbury Psalter 82, 3; HEW finds a 
satisfactory etymology for it. But since ie is the frequent writing for @ 
in the glosses of this psalter ' and since the glossator misread 0 as a,? in all 
likelihood the gloss is to be read haldon to sanaverunt. The verb Aélan is 
frequently used in Old English to render forms of sanare. 

33. hiwlic. HD defines the word questioningly as ‘matronly’; BT'S de- 
fines it as ‘of a married woman.’ For these meanings the word is entered 
from WW. 442, 2 matronalis: bere hiwlican. BTS compares the lemma with 
the Aldhelm passage matronalis pudicitiae obliviscens (59, 16 ed. Giles = 297, 
18 ed. Ehwald). This is almost, but not quite, right. The lemma occurs in 
a batch of Aldhelm glosses and is found at 310, 16 (ed. Ehwald) matronalis 
pudicitiae oblitae.' Ehwald’s edition notes the variant matrimonialis. Since 
hiwian means ‘to marry’ and hiwung means ‘marriage,’ it is likely that the 
gloss reflects the variant mairimonialis and means ‘of marriage.’ 

34. hringgewindla. BTS defines the word as ‘something rolled into a 
circular form,’ ‘a sphere’; HD defines it as ‘a sphere.’ The word is entered 
from WW. 426, 25 in spera: on hringgewindlan. The lemma is one of a batch 
from Aldhelm’s metrical De Virginitate and is found at |. 2438 (ed. Ehwald) 


29,1 The three preceding lemmata are aceruum 2 Reg. 18, 17; attrivit 2, 21, 5; audita 2, 22, 
45. The four following are amulas 3 Reg. 7, 40; argillosa 3, 7, 46; argilla (glossator’s addition 
to argillosa?); armamentarium 3, 14, 29. 

#1 The three preceding lemmata are regillum, Etymologies 19, 25, 1; fimbria 19, 25, 1; 
stola 19, 25, 3. The three following are stuppa 19, 27, 2; tomentum 19, 27, 3; platum 19, 27, 5. 

2.1 Cf. for example sederunt: sieton 118, 23; salutem: hielo 143, 10; sanat: hieled 146, 3; 
virtus: miegen 146, 5. 

rs Cf. for example Nares habent et non odorabunt rendered nosae habba@d 2 ne gebiddap 
113, 6. 

%.1 The three preceding lemmata in the glossary are found at 302, 5; 302, 23; 307, 6. 
The three following are found at 314, 7; 316, 22; 317, 11, 
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celydri/ Qui prius in spira marsum glomeravit inertem.' The gloss hringge- 
windlan means ‘coil of a serpent.’ 

35. *hydscip. BTD and HD define the word as ‘pirate ship,’ ‘a light pi- 
ratical vessel.’ It is entered from WW. 181, 26 myoparo: hidscip and WW. 
450, 31 mioparo: hydscip. The first lemma is in a batch of words taken from 
Isidor’s Etymologies and is found at Etymologies 19, 1, 21 (ed. Lindsay) 
Mioparo quasi minimus paro. Est enim scapha ex vimine facta, quae contecta 
crudo coreo genus navigi praebet: quales utuntur Germanorum piratae... .* 
The second lemma also occurs in a batch of words from Isidor’s Etymologies 
and its source is likewise 19, 1, 21.2 The Old English gloss certainly describes 
a piratical vessel, but the correct form of the word is hfdscip, ‘a boat made 
of hides,’ reflecting contecta crudo coreo of the source.* 

36. *ideling. BTS defines the word as ‘a worthless or trifling thing’ 
and compares the glosses frivola: leasunga and fribula: hiwunga; HD de- 
fines the word merely by its lemma frivola. The word is entered from the 
Prudentius gloss frivola: idalalinga, Germania 23, 389, and the context of the 
lemma is Sunt nempe falsa et frivola (Patrol. Lat. 59, 783, 89). It is assumed 
that idalalinga is an instance of scribal dittography, for idalinga. But the 
presence of nmempe in the line makes this doubtful, for idal may render 
frivola and alinga may be the adverb eallinga rendering nempe.' 

37. inséte. BTD defines the word questioningly as ‘belonging to one 
who is settled in the household of the lord, one who lives close to the lord’s 
mansion’; HD defines it as ‘dependent.’ It is entered from WW. 185, 9 casa 
vel casula: insate hus vel lytel hus. This stands in a group of some hundred 
words describing kinds and parts of houses. It is likely that some of the 
lemmata are taken from Isidor, for the preceding section of the glossary, 
on kinds and parts of ships, takes all its lemmata from Isidor, and small 
batches of lemmata about houses are found together in Isidor; for example 
casa, casula, tugurium and magalia, which are together in the glossary, are 
found within nine lines in Isidor’s Etymologies 15, 12, 1-4. At this point is a 
passage pertinent to insete hus, namely Tugurium casula est quam faciun} 
sibi custodes vinearum ad tegimen sui, quasi tegurium, sive propter ardorem 
solis et radios declinandos, sive ut inde vel homines vel bestiolas, quae insidiare 
solent natis frugibus, abigant. The OE. word geséle means ‘ambush,’ sé 
(q.v. in BTS) seems to mean ‘ambush,’ and onséiness means ‘ambush’; 
these words incline one to believe that insete hus means ‘ambush.’ The likely 
source of the lemma casula is also in a description of an ambush. 


#1 The five preceding lemmata are infausti 1372; iuvencum 1487; iuniculus (glossator’s 
addition to iuvencum?); infestos 1651; infecta 1811. The following lemmata are in cupis 2798; 
in giro 2902; as the poem ends with |. 2904, following lemmata are from The Carmina Ecclesi- 
astica and Riddles. 

%.1 With one exception, the eleven preceding and eight following lemmata in the glossary 
are found in Etymologies 19, 1. 

%.2 The eleven preceding lemmata are found respectively at Etymologies 9, 3, 33; 9, 3, 
50; 9, 4, 22; 9, 4, 48; manumissor (glossator’s addition to preceding manumissus?); 9, 5, 8; 
9, 5, 6; 9, 5, 8; 11, 1, 140; 12, 6, 43; 17, 5, 5. The six following lemmata are found at 19, 2, 9; 
19, 29, 6; 19, 8, 2; 19, 23, 1; 20, 2, 29; 20, 3, 12. 

5.3 From Isidor’s paro navigium piratarum aptum the glossator drew paro: sceapena scip, 
WW. 181, 32. Of five glosses to piraticus, pirata, in WW., none mention hyd; of seven glosses 
to coreum six mention hyd. The Chronicle mentions a boat geworht of priddan healfre hyde, 
though this was an Irish boat. The word hd, ‘hide’ (q.v. in BTS) has the variant hype in the 
Riddle about a book, where kybe must mean ‘hide.’ 

%.1 The word nempe is rendered witodlice (q.v. in BTD) and witodlice and eallunga render 
the same word at Luke 11, 20 (ed. Skeat), 
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38. leoSuwicung. BTD and HD define this word only by its lemma 
compeditorum. It is entered from the Canterbury Psalter 78, 11 intret in 
cons pectu tuo gemilus compeditorum, where compeditorum is rendered by 
lidewacunga. The adjective iduwdc means ‘soft,’ the verb gelidewdcian 
means ‘to render gentle,’ ‘to soften’ a person, as in hie wéron té6 sybbe gelide- 
wdcede, ‘they were brought to the gentleness of peace’; the gloss idewacunga 
describes softness of attitude. Glosses in the Psalter render.at times not the 
lemma but commentary on the lemma; this is true in the present instance. 
The gloss /idewacunga reflects commentary like that of Cassiodorus to Ps. 
78, 11: De illis dicit quos pro nomine Domini vinxerat irreligiosa gentilitas, 
qui... supplicabant ut eius Ecclesia in fratribus non deficeret, etiamsi ipsos 
imminens poena consumeret, Patrol. Lat. 70, 578, 1.1 The fettered (com- 
peditorum) are those Christians who, in danger themselves, evinced a tender 
concern for others. The commentary of Richard Rolle? on compeditorum is: 
bunden in charite and sorowand for the malice of riche men . . . 3¢ sall wit that 
a rightwisman has na delite of the pyne of his enemy? 

39. *lyge. BTD and HD enter this word as a plant name from WW. 
301, 2 sicalia: lyge. Since the Corpus Glossary has sicalia: ryge, the Epinal 
Glossary sicalia: rygi, the Erfurt Glossary sycalia: ryg, the gloss lyge is most 
probably a scribal error' induced by the / of the lemma and should be read 
ryge ‘rye.’ 

40. *mérhlisa. BTD and HD enter the word from WW. 382, 10 cae- 
lebri: mid merhlisan. The lemma occurs in a batch of Aldhelm words and 
its source is the prose De Virginitate 266, 3 (ed. Ehwald): qua praedictus 
Antonius per aegiptum caelebri fama vulgabatur.' Since from this context 
celebri is rendered merum in the Salisbury Aldhelm glosses (Anglia 13, 32, 
113), merum at OEG. 7, 148, mid ehelum, ZfdA 9, 463 and since Alisa is a 
known rendering of fama, it is likely that the gloss contains three words— 
mid mer(um) hlisan to celebri fama. 

41. *méoning. BTS and HD enter this word, defined as ‘garter’ from 
WW. 234, 22 fascellas: weoningas, changing this to meoningas because of 
méo, ‘a sock.’ HEW. etymologizes méoning as related to méo, ‘sock.’ The 
change from weoningas to meoningas is hardly justifiable as at WW. 125, 14 
occurs fascia: wyningc, documented again in Indicia Monasterialia and the 
etymon of Middle English wyning,' a small rope; the variant spellings eo 
and y are not at all rare, for example meolcode and mylcedon, meox and myx, 
seonod and synod, seonu and synu. 

42. negl. HD gives to this word the additional meaning ‘spear’ from 
WW. 377, 15 cuspide: negle odde spere; and BTS uses this gloss in elucida- 
tion of neglspere. The lemma occurs in a batch of Aldhelm words and its 
source is line 3 of Aldhelm’s poem In Sancti Thomae A postoli (Carmen IV, 
6, 3; ed. Ehwald, p. 24): Hic Thomas . . . vulnera qui tangens crudeli cuspide 
gesta credidit.' When the glossator read of Thomas touching the wounds 


%8.1 Part of this comment occurs on the margin in the Cant. Ps. by psalm 78, 11. 

38.2 The Psalter translated by Richard Rolle of Hampole, ed. H. Bramley, Oxford 1884. 

3 Bruno Herbipolensis (Patrol. Lat. 142, 303) comments that the bondage looks for 
conversion of the foe. 

%.1 The error does not lie in WW. for the ms. has clearly /yge. 

0.1 The three preceding lemmata are crebruit 265, 3; cupidinis 265, 7; capidine 265, 14. 
The three following lemmata are cataclismi 267, 4; commitienda 269, 14; cum quispiam 269, 24. 

41.1 See wyning in NED. 

“.1 The three preceding lemmata are celidrum (Carmen rv, 2, 29; Ehwald p. 21); carinam 
(Carm. tv, 5, 3; Ehwald p. 23); cretus (Carm. tv, 7, 1; Ehwald p. 25). The three following 
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made crudeli cuspide, he had reason to render cuspide by both megle and 
spere, for some of Christ’s wounds were made by nails, one by a spear—at 
John 19, 34 it is stated that one of the soldiers pierced Christ’s side with a 
spear. In Aldhelm’s poem Thomas’ touching of the wounds is the well- 
known account (from John 20, 25) of doubting Thomas who would not be- 
lieve until he had put his fingers into the print of the nails and a hand into 
His side. 

43. namréden. BTD and HD enter ndémréden, ‘learning,’ ‘erudition,’ 
from WW. 431, 8 litterature: namradenne, and BTD compares Icelandic 
nim, ‘learning.’ The lemma occurs in a batch of Aldhelm words and is 
found in the prose De Virginitate at 275, 11 (ed. Ehwald) et aethralis lit- 
teraturae albo descriptos.: From this passage albo is glossed nombec at WW. 
342, 11? and nombred in quo consulis nomen scripserant at WW. 499, 40.8 
These words nombec and nombred mean ‘register of names.’ The second part 
of namredenne occurs as the second part of about forty-five compounds and 
means, in general, state or condition. The gloss: mamredenne means ‘nam- 
ing’ rather than ‘learning,’ ‘erudition.’ 

44. *ofermenged. BTD enters questioningly oferméned, ‘made too com- 
mon,’ ‘trite,’ from WW. 374, 12 contrita: ofermened and WW. 523, 33 con- 
trita: ofermened. BTS deles oferméned and substitutes ofermenged, ‘over- 
mixed,’ ‘confused,’ ‘crushed.’ Both lemmata come, as BT'S queries, from 
Aldhelm’s metrical De Virginitate, line 1016 (ed. Ehwald): Sic rea suffra- 
gante Deo commenta fatescunt/ Sed contrita rotis extollit vipera cephal.' In the 
context a falsehood has been exposed, but the falsehood (referred to as 
vipera) rears its head again, though crushed (contrita); a meaning, not an 
object, is crushed. The gloss ofermened is formed from ofer and ménan and 
means ‘surpassed in meaning.’ From the corresponding passage in the prose 
(173, 21 ed. Ehwald) confutati is rendered oferstelede (overcome in a dispute) 
at OEG. 2937. 

45. *ryscsecg. BT'S gives as evidence for this word the gloss Rixseccas: 
carices, Germania 399, 396. But as printed in Germania 23, 399, 396 the gloss 
is carices: etwkxsfccbs. This secret script is to be read efwixseccas, and as the 
lemma in context is inter carices,' the gloss is betwix seccas. 

46. scipwered. HD defines this word as ‘crew’ and enters it from WW. 451, 
17 naucleri: scipweredes. Since naucleri means ‘helmsman’ one may wonder, 
as BTD does, if scipweredes is not a scribal error for scipweardes. The source 
of the lemma is Aldhelm’s prose De Virginitate (p. 230, 1. 22 ed. Ehwald) 


lemmata start in the Riddles; crepitum (Riddle 2, 2; Ehwald p. 99); cum pelago (Riddle 6, 1; 
Ehwald p. 101); convolvens (Riddle 6, 2). 

4.1 The four preceding lemmata are lenocinantibus 273, 14; livoris 274, 5; livor (glossator’s 
addition to livoris?); latebra 274, 6. The four following lemmata are largiriae= philargiriae 
276, 7; liberalitate 276, 7; lectitando 277, 1; lentesceret 277, 2. 

4.2 The lemma albo occurs in a batch of Aldhelm words. The three preceding lemmata are 
ad palatinas 274, 17; ad tortas 274, 20; archiatros 275, 9. The three following lemmata are 
apostatare 275, 15; anthletae 276, 11; ad ultimum 276, 21. 

4.3 The lemma occurs in a batch designated in ms. as coming from the context here con- 
cerned, De Cosma et Damiano (Ehwald p. 275). 

“4.1 The first lemma occurs in a batch of Aldhelm words. Its three preceding lemmata are 
chalibem 868 (ed. Ehwald) ; concinnant 948; crudescentes 955. The three following lemmata are 
cartula 1034; curam 1083; cipporum 1195. 

The lemma at WW. 523, 33 occurs in an Aldhelm glossary. Its three preceding lemmata are 
arceri 1004; porro 1004; inertes 1013. The three following lemmata are mecham 1022; obuncat 
1023; tecta et tigilli 1028. 

s “1 From the same context is taken inter carices: unter den sahahin, Die ahd. Gl. 2, 476, 
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crepitante naucleri portisculo, and the lemma in this context must mean 
‘helmsman.’ But the word scipwered, ‘crew’ is acceptably documented from 
the gloss because it is a part for part rendering of naucleri—scip for nau and 


weredes for cleri. Compare cleros: heope, Lambeth Ps. 67, 14; cuneus: heap, . 


WW. 367, 36; cuneus: wered, WW. 366, 21; also cleros: breatas, Cambridge 
Ps. 67, 14. 

47. *séodcist. BTD defines this entry as ‘coffer’ and HD defines it as 
‘treasure box.’ It is entered from WW. 435, 29 (Glossary XI) loculum: 
seodcyst and WW. 485, 15 (Glossary XII) loculum: seodcist. The latter 
lemma is in a group of Bible glosses and its source is Luke 7, 14 et tetigit 
loculum ... et ait: adolescens, tibi dico, surge.' The lemma at WW. 435, 29 
(Glossary XI) is in a batch of words that alphabetize |-words found un- 
alphabetized in Glossary XII? and comes therefore also from Luke 7, 14. 
From this context /oculum in the West Saxon and Lindisfarne Gospels (ed. 
Skeat) is rendered cyste, cheste, ceiste (coffin). The word séod renders loculus 
where the Latin word means ‘sack,’ as at Lindisf. John 12, 6;? it is an inept 
gloss to loculum in the present instance, and to it was added the proper 
gloss cist, ‘coffin.’ 

48. slidor. As a noun this word is known from WW. 146, 14 labina: 
sliddor and WW. 182, 18 pulvini: slidor. The first lemma occurs in a batch 
of Isidor words and its source is Etymologies 16, 1, 4: Labina ec quod am- 
bulantibus lapsum inferat, dicta per derivationem a labe.' Here lemma and 
gloss mean ‘slippery place.’ The lemma pulvini also occurs in a batch of 
Isidor words and although the order of the lemmata in the glossary is not 
strictly that of their occurrence in Isidor, pulvini may be placed with little 
doubt at Etymologies 19, 2, 16: Pulvini sunt machinae quibus naves deducun- 
tur et subducuntur in portum.? Here lemma and gloss mean ‘slides,’ ‘devices 
for launching and beaching ships.’ 

49. *snyring. BTD and HD define the word as ‘sharp rock’; HEW as 
‘spitzer Fels,’ of unknown etymology. It is entered from WW. 371, 22 
cautibus: stanum odde snyringum. The lemma occurs in a batch of Aldhelm 
words and its source is the prose De Virginitate (258, 1 ed. Ehwald): ouam 
glaciales Alpium saltus praeruptis scopulorum cautibus cingunt.' To the lem- 
ma in this context it is not unlikely that the gloss smyringum is an error for 
styringum, from styrung ‘quaking of the earth.” From this context praeruptis 
scopulorum cautibus is glossed of byrstigum stanrocca cludum, OEG. 2037, 
where to byrstigum Napier compares eordgebyrst ‘land-slip.’ 


‘7.1 The three preceding lemmata are si mutuum, Luke 6, 34; confertam 6, 38; coagitatum 
6, 38. The three following are cophinus 9, 17; improvitatem 11, 8; suxisti 11, 27. 

47.2 For example, the words of the group in Glossary XI starting at WW. 435, 26— 
locuste, lunaticos, loculos, loculum, lintrem, liquido—will be found widely separated but in the 
same order in Glossary XII. 

‘7.3 In both Glossary XI and Glossary XII, the lemma Joculos from John 12, 6 (fur erat 
et loculos habens) precedes the lemma loculum and is correctly rendered seodas, ‘sacks.’ 

8.1 The three preceding lemmata are cenum 16, 1, 2 (ed. Lindsay); favilla 16, 1, 2; gleba 
16, 1, 3. The three following lemmata are volutabrum 16, 1, 5; uligo 16, 1, 5; sabulum 16, 1, 5. 

48.2 The three preceding lemmata, acateon, epidromo, dolum, occur in a line at Etymologies 
19, 3, 2 (ed. Lindsay). The three following lemmata are puppis 19, 3, 3; anmguina 19, 4, 7; 
prora 19, 3, 3. 

49.1 The four preceding lemmata are congeries 254, 14; confectio 255, 6; cauterio 256, 18; 
cernua (I do not find that lemma after p. 256 in the edited text, but that in some ms. it stood 
in this context is indicated by the fact that in the Aldhelm glosses at WW. 494 the lemma 
cernua occurs between incommoditas 256, 18 and flebotomo 256, 18). The three following lem- 
mata are caufes (glossator’s addition to cautibus?) ; collario 258, 7; contionatorum 264, 1. 

9.2 Cf. beod cordan styrunga in BTS, p. 714. 
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50. silincel. BTD defines this word as ‘small portion of arable land’; 
HD as ‘small furrow.’ The latter is right. The word is entered from WW. 
348, 14 aratiuncula: sulincela. The lemma occurs in a batch of Bible glosses 
and its source is 3 Regum 18, 32: fecitque aquaeductum quasi per duas arati- 
unculas in circuitu altaris.' In this context the rare word aratiunculas was 
interpreted by glossators as ‘small ditches,’ ‘small furrows’; e.g. it is glossed 
modicas fossas, CGL. 6, 87 and suolinun, Ahd. Gl. 1, 440, 45. 

51. *sol. BTD, BTS and HD enter this word, defined as ‘a wooden 
halter or collar for beasts,’ ‘a sole,’ from WW. 462, 31 orbita: sol. The lemma 
occurs in a batch which seems to be related to Glossary IV.' In Glossary 
IV at WW. 147, 1 orbita, glossed wenes swe), occurs in an Isidor batch, 
comes from Isidor’s Etymologies 15, 16, 13,? is followed by the lemma limus 
occurring eight lines later in Isidor and close to volutabra—which word is 
glossed sol in the Isidor batch at WW. 146, 15. It is likely that the gloss sol 
(sdl, ‘slough’) to orbita belonged originally to volutabra.* 

52. teg teg. These words, as BTD notes, occur as gloss to puppup at 
WW. 516, 15. The lemma is an Aldhelm word and comes from the preface 
to the metrical De Vérginitate (p. 351, 1. 20 ed. Ehwald): Pastor ovile tuens 
ne possit rabula raptor/ Regales vastans caulas bis dicere puppup.' Although 
the lemma is an interjection, since the context has to do with sheep and 
since English teg* and fag mean ‘sheep,’ it seems possible that the gloss con- 
tains an Old English teg, ‘sheep.’ 

53. tala. BTS enters this word with a query and without definition 
from WW. 204, 3 congium reddit: tala vel mycel gropa. The glossary in which 
it occurs has numerous lengthy Latin explanations which may be found in 
Isidor’s Etymologies, and the lemma congium reddit may be placed with 
certainty at Etymologies 16, 26, 6: Adice sextum congium reddit. This con- 
cludes a list of measures going from small to large. As the actual container 
of the measured amount, congium is glossed mycel gropa, ‘big pot’; as part 
of a list of calculations it is glossed tala, another documentation of talu, 
‘series, calculation, list.’ 

54. *téan. BTD enters this verb, defined as ‘to grow tough’ from WW. 
436, 27 lentescunt: toadan, tedan and WW. 524, 32 lentescunt: toadan, tedan; 
the part ¢oadan is taken as preterite plural of ‘dam and the part fedan is 
taken as preterite plural of a verb téan. HEW lists tean, ‘rauh werden,’ with 
preterite ‘éde, presumably from the gloss and relates it to tdh, ‘tough.’ In 
both glosses the source of the lemma is Aldhelm’s metrical De Virginitate, 
1. 1160 (ed. Ehwald): Dulcia sed Christi lentescunt labra labellis/ Venit ad 
extremum virgo certamen adulta.’ It is to ad extremum, not to lentescunt, 

50,1 The five preceding lemmata are anaglifa 3, 6, 32; amulas 3, 7, 40; argillosa 3, 7, 46; 
argilla (glossator’s addition to argillosa); armamentarium 3, 14, 28. The three following lem- 
mata are aratrum 3, 19, 21; aure tenuis 3, 19, 12; adpendes 3, 20, 39. 

51.1 Cf, Liibke, Archio 85, 402. 

51.2 The six preceding lemmata are semita 15, 16, 9 (ed. Lindsay); callis 15, 16, 10; 
Tramites 15, 16, 10; divortia 15, 16, 11; compita 15, 16, 12; ambitus 15, 16, 12. 

51.3 These two Latin words occur on the same folio in the facsimile of Ms. Toletanus. 

52.1 The four preceding lemmata are pellax 351, 15; Rabula 351, 19; raptor 351, 19; bis 
a 351, 20. The three following lemmata are bibramine 351, 27; imbribus 352, 9; demis 352, 

52.2 Documented in NED first from 16th century and said to be of uncertain etymology. 

54.1 The lemma at WW. 436, 27 occurs in an unmarked Aldhelm batch that alphabetizes 
lemmata found unalphabetized in the glossary containing the entry at WW. 524, 32. The three 
preceding lemmata are lacessant 925, lippos oculos 939, lautos 1032. The three following lem- 
mata are lodix 1181, lictor 1199, lautea 1563. The lemma at WW. 524, 32 is in a marked Ald- 
helm batch; the three preceding lemmata are found at 1137, 1157, 1157; the three following 
at 1162, 1164, 1172. 
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that the gloss belongs. The ad of the lemma is written in /oadantedan and 
the gloss should be read to antedan, for to antendan, accusative singular 
past participle of ontendan, ‘to inflame with passion.’ The extremum cer- 
tamen of the passage is an amatory ‘ultimate encounter’ to which a woman 
seeks to bring the steadfast Chrisantius after preliminary enticements. Com- 
pare adulterinae titillationis: bere forligerlicere ontendnysse, OEG. 4246; 
flammis carnalibus succensus: ontend, ZfdA. 9, 507—which lemma is glossed 
atend at OEG. 4315. 

55. trogscip. BTD defines this as ‘some kind of boat’ and suggests 
that it is a boat fastened to the shore, to which another was moored. HD 
defines it as ‘a kind of boat.’ The word is entered from WW. 166, 4 litto- 
raria: trohscip; 181, 34 littoraria vel tonsilla: trohscip. The lemma at WW. 
166, 4 occurs in a section, Nomina Navium, of 36 lemmata nearly all of 
which occur in the same order in the first part of Isidor’s De Navibus 
(Etymologies 19). The lemma littoraria comes from 19, 1, 27: Trabariae 
amnicae naves quae ex singulis trabibus cavantur, quae aiio nomine litorariae 
dicuntur. The word trogscip means ‘dug-out.’ The lemma at WW. 181, 34 
occurs in a group of some eighty words about ships and their parts, and 
most of the lemmata will be found in the first part of Etymologies 19. It is 
likely that in Jittoraria vel tonsilla the second lemma got attached to litto- 
raria by association of tonsilla and litore at Etymology 19, 2, 14: Tonsilla 
uncinus ferreus vel ligneus ad quem in litore defixum funes navium inligantur. 

56. *twing. BTD defines this word as ‘what is pressed together,’ ‘mass,’ 
‘lump’; HD defines it as ‘cluster’; HEW defines it as ‘Klumpen,’ ‘Masse,’ 
and finds no etymology. The word is entered from a marginal gloss twinga 
which stands near the marginal gloss massas: clyne (ZfdA. 9, 496), the con- 
text for which is caricarum massas, cum noverimus vinearum antes et palm- 
itum propagines (Aldhelm, ed. Ehwald 290, 7). There is no assurance that 
twinga renders massas, and the context contains words which are elsewhere 
rendered by twigu, ‘twig.’! From this context antes has the marginal gloss 
tanas, a word which is used synonymously with ¢wiga in the gloss vimina: 
tan t twiga, Z{fdA.9, 428. The presence of a gloss twinga where one may ex- 
pect ‘wiga does not justify the entry of an elsewhere undocumented word 
twing. 

57. Solle. BTD defines this word as ‘frying-pan’; HD as ‘saucepan.’ 
These definitions hardly do justice to the word. It is known as a gloss to 
sartaginem (OEG. 4115 and ZfdA. 9, 503); in context sartaginem is a vessel 
filled with pitch, into which a martyr must climb (Aldhelm 296, 8, ed. 
Ehwald). Similarly fjrdolle, which is known to be an instrument of torture 
(catastarum: fyrdollena, OEG. 4485) is defined in BTS as ‘frying pan’ from 
the gloss clibanum: fyrbolle, Canterbury Ps. 20, 10. Here again ffrdolle is 
likely an instrument of torture. The Canterbury Ps. glosses often reflect 
the interpretation of commentators; the commentary of Cassiodorus 
(Patrol. Lat. 70, 150) on clibanum is: clibanus est coquendis panibus aenei 
vasculi deducta rotunditas . . . in qua similitudine merito peccatores ponuntur 
qui in futuro iudicio .. . torquendi sunt. 

58. *wegndoll. BTD, BTS, and HD enter this word, defined as ‘cart- 
pin’ from WW. 343, 39 aries: wendoll. The definition ‘cart-pin’ comes ap- 
parently from the component parts of the gloss, not from any meaning 
attaching to the lemma aries. This lemma occurs in a batch of Aldhelm 


%,1 See this word in BTD. 
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words and its source is Aldhelm’s metrical De Virginitate |. 640 (ed. Eh- 
wald): Moenia marcescunt et propugnacula nutant/ quae quassat caries (v. 1. 
aries) et frangit fessa vetustas.' Here aries is an instrument for breaching a 
wall; accordingly the gloss should be read wehdoll, composed of wah 
‘wall,’ and doll, ‘a peg,’ the cognate of which in ON., pollr, means ‘tree.’ 
The instrument described is a tree trunk used to batter a wall.? 

59. wingeardhring. BTD and HD enter this word defined as ‘cluster of 
grapes,’ ‘cluster of fruit,’ from WW. 213, 17 corimbi .4. viti racemi vel botri- 
ones vel circuli: wingeardhringas, bergan vel croppas, bacce. About the same 
word occurs at WW. 149, 6 corimbi: wingearda hringa. Here the lemma oc- 
curs in the group spadones, capreoli, corimbi, praecoquae, ceraunie, aminea; 
these six lemmata occur in this order in the section De Vitibus of Isidor’s 
Etymologies 17, 5, 6-18. The source of the lemma corimbi in this group is 
Etymologies 17, 5, 12: Corymbi sunt anuli qui proxima quaeque alligant et 
comprehendunt, ne longius laxati palmites ventorum flatibus dissipentur. 
Since, according to this context, wingearda hringa as gloss to corimbi means 
‘vine tendrils,’ that should also be the meaning of the gloss wingeardhringas, 
as it is of wingeardbdg. 

60. *yltwist. BTD and HD enter this word, defined as ‘fowling,’ 
‘catching of birds,’ from WW. 351, 6 aucupium: yliwist. HEW relates it to 
‘owl,’ taking it as ‘decoy owl.’ The gloss should, I believe, be read lytwist, 
‘deception,’ analogous to /oswist which renders deceplio at Lindisf. Mark 4, 
19. The lemma aucupium not only means ‘fowling’ but also refers to en- 
trapment in general. At WW. 350, 39 the word aucupatione is glossed 
setunge, which from other documentations is known to mean ‘plot,’ ‘snare,”* 
and which is associated with /ytig ‘deceitful’ in the locution da dieglan seat- 
enga Sas lytegan feondes* and in se lytega setere* At WW. 59, 16 aucupis is 
glossed hiweres (ms. hireres) which word is known from other documenta- 
tions to mean ‘deceiver,’ and which is associated with /ytig in the locution 
se de litelicost cude leaslice hiwian.* 

HERBERT D. MERITT 


Stanford University 


58.1 The three preceding lemmata are aurea 369, atram 356, adulius 405. The four following 
lemmata are apum 657, almus 767, auxilium 820, accola 828. 

58.2 Cf. Etymologies 18, 11, 1: Arieti nomen species dedit, eo quod cum inpelu inpingit 
murum in modum arietum pugnantium. V alidae enim ac nodosae arboris caput ferro vestitur ... . 
I have considered the possibility that the gloss renders the variant caries and contains the 
word wagpeorl used in the description of a tottering wall at Lambeth Ps. 61, 4, but this would 
necessitate an inadvisable emendation of doll to deorl. 

60.1 Cf. s#tung in BTD. 

60.2 Cf. BTD under s@tung. 

60.3 Cf. BTD under lytig. 

0.4 Cf. BTD under l ytiglice. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA OF LITERATURE. Edited by Joseph T. Shipley. New York; 
Philosophical Library, 1946. Bound in 2 volumes paged continuously: 
pp. i-xiv+1-571; 572-1188. $12.00. 


Mr. Surpcey has done better as a compiler of books on literature and liter- 
ary criticism than in what he has compiled and published on etymology 
and linguistics. As for the present compilation, which aims to sketch in an 
alphabetical order all literatures from Accadian (that is, Assyro-Babylonian) 
to Yugoslav, this reviewer looked forward to receiving it, and writing 
about it, with some misgiving. But it is better by far than I thought it 
would be as a characteristic enterprise of the time. Our age is characterized 
by the publication of short-cuts to a knowledge of matters that require long 
and arduous study to master them; and some of these epitomes do the dam- 
age that Bacon noted when he said that digests of history are the ‘‘moths” 
of it. For example, I have in mind the supposedly cheap, but in fact costly, 
works in two volumes, say, that purport to introduce to huge classes of 
college students the main writings of English literature from Beowulf (why 
not Caedmon?) to Thomas Hardy (why not Kipling?) and give Dryden’s 
All for Love entire, and only four Books of Paradise Lost; or so it was when 
that moth first appeared. The same amount of money picked from the 
pupil’s pocket would do more for the pupil, and for American culture, if the 
money were spent for single volumes, judiciously selected, of Everyman’s 
Library or the Oxford World’s Classics. 

I will not say that Mr. Shipley’s two volumes do no moth-like nibbling 
when they come to Greek literature, for instance, or Latin, though both 
articles on these two subjects are competently done; I learnt from both, but 
know compendious books where more can and should be learnt; and yet 
how could the articles be omitted? For a conspectus of the literatures of the 
world, and as a handy work of reference in which to look up, say, Aramaic, 
Australian, Belgian, Hungarian, Icelandic, Latvian, Romanian, literature, 
and so on, it is a very good book to begin with. The list of Contributors, 
pp. ix-xi, on the whole is reassuring; the Biographicz| Notices at the end, 
pp. 1055-1188, running from Norwegian Aasen to Spanish Zorrilla y Moral, 
have the defects, and the merits outweighing them, of the book as a whole. 
There are also bibliographical notes at the ends of articles; as a good ex- 
ample of competent bibliographical help I mention the note of Edward J. 
Jurji, of Princeton Theological seminary, following his helpful article on 
Arabic Literature. It is hardly fair to single out one or two contributors for 
praise when so many contributors deserve it; only that is what a reviewer is 
forced to do. Every sort of reader will find that he can discover valuable 
things in the book. The “cross-references,” too, are very useful. I will close 
by recommending to everybody the fine article on Christian Hymnody 
pp. 166-175, by Henry Wilder Foote, President of the Hymn Society of 
America. He begins where he should, with the Hebrew Psalms and the 
earliest Christian hymns. That is better than making the limits of English 
literature the semi-pagan Beowulf and the neo-pagan Hardy. 

LANE COOPER 

Cornell University 
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THE FOLKTALE. By Stith Thompson. New York: The Dryden Press, 1946. 

Pp. x+510. 

THE INTERESTING VOLUME gives a good idea of the nature of the folktale, 
the methods used to investigate it, and the narrators. After devoting a 
brief Part One to definitions, Thompson summarizes in Parts Two and 
Three his Types of the Folktale, Motif-Index of Folk-Literature, and Tales 
of the North American Indians. This narrative account, which extends from 
page 21 to page 363, is the best available review of the tales current in 
Europe and among the American Indians. Part Four is concerned with the 
narrators and the study of tales. The material is vast, and the investigations 
numerous, varied, and widely scattered. Except for the slight attention 
given to Italian collectors and students —-Giuseppe Pitré and his contem- 
poraries are mentioned only incidentally and the Archivio per lo studio delle 
tradizioni popolari and its continuations virtually never—the survey 
covers Western European collections and studies very well down to the 
early 1930’s. Such general works on the tale as Gédéon Huet, Les contes 
populaires (Paris, 1923); Adolf Thimme, Das Mdrchen (Leipzig, 1909); 
Friedrich von der Leyen, Das Marchen (3d ed., Leipzig, 1925. The scholarly 
apparatus found in the first version, an article in the Archiv fiir das Studium 
der neueren Sprachen for 1905 and 1906, is lacking in the issue as a separate 
work); and Will-Erich Peuckert, Deutsches Volkstum in Marchen und Sage, 
Schwank und Ratsel (Berlin, 1938) could have been used to advantage. The 
most important of such surveys deal with Scandinavian materials, but have 
a general import; see C. W. von Sydow (ed.), Folksigner och folksagor, in 
the series Nordisk Kultur, IX (Stockholm, ca. 1938). There are also note- 
worthy articles in the many general treatises on folklore. The Sage or 
local legend receives the scantiest treatment. Here Karl Wehrhan, Die Sage 
(Leipzig, 1908); Paul Zaunert, Deutsche Natursagen (Jena, 1921) and such 
anthologies as Friedrich von der Leyen, Deutsches Sagenbuch (Munich, 
1920 ff., especially volume V: Die deutschen Volkssagen) and the old but 
still useful Otto Henne-am-Rhyn, Die deutsche Volkssage (2d ed., Vienna, 
1879) will guide the beginner. 

I can perhaps best characterize the book by a running commentary on 
the points noted in reading. I can give only a selection, which is intended to 
show the wealth of material touched upon by Thompson. The origin and 
development of the Arabian Nights is more interesting and complicated 
than is suggested on pp. 16-17. The account of the Jewish tradition in Asia 
Minor (p. 17) could have been enlarged helpfully by mention of specific 
examples of transmission by Hebrew intermediaries and by characterization 
of such classical works as those of Bin Gorion, Ginzberg, and Gaster that 
Thompson briefly cites in other connections. Thompson’s important point 
(p. 21) that the distinctions found in the types of tales in one region are not 
necessarily recognized in another region merits fuller treatment with illus- 
trative material. I should like to see some of the “‘rather exact definitions” 
of the traditional fiction of a particular country. Good progress can be made 
in this direction. Von der Leyen’s characterizations of Indian and German 
tales are extremely interesting studies, and von Sydow has suggested some- 
thing similar in his discussion of Levantine types of tales. The dissertations 
written on various categories of folktales at Kiel some thirty-odd years ago 
merely outlined the problems without going deeply enough to be really 
useful. The subject is related to the remark (p. 7) that “the men and women 
who tell [folktales] neither know nor care about [the scholar’s] distinctions.” 
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Although this may be literally true in a certain sense, the general reader 
will gain a false impression from it. The tellers of tales display a striking 
respect for these distinctions. The stylistic formulas of fables, marchen, 
jests, and place legends differ among themselves, and tellers of tales do not 
confuse them. Our loose English terminology rests on the small stock of 
English tales, in which these distinctions and conventions are not easily 
recognized. Part Two, a summary of the Types of the Folktale and the 
Motif-Index, consists of brief retellings of the tales and incidents listed in 
those works with occasional references to investigations. It would be helpful 
to point out that many tales told of the “devil” (pp. 42-44) do not refer to 
Christian Devil but to a curious “stupid devil” (see August Wiinsche, 
Der Sagenkreis vom geprellten Teufel, 1905), who needs more careful study. 
The differences in the popular characterizations of the Christian Devil in 
France and Germany might have been noted at this place. The loose use in 
folklore of the term “‘devil” appears again on p. 45, in the story of the Smith 
and the Devil (death). In connection with the Goldenermirchen (p. 59) a 
reference to Panzer’s Hilde-Gudrun (1901) would have been suggestive, 
although Panzer’s theory did not find wide acceptance. In general, Thomp- 
son rarely refers to the connections of tales and medieval literature. In- 
asmuch as a desert and a journey through it play an essential role in the 
story of the Three Oranges (p. 94), I should seek the origin of the story 
somewhere east of Italy. The interesting remarks on the use of riddles in 
folktales might have been elaborated by references to Helena Eleonskaia, 
Etnograficheskoie Obozreniia, Lxxv (1907), 78-90, but it remains to be 
pointed out that only certain riddles occur in tales. Many varieties of 
riddles are used only when the narrators are confused and unaware of the 
conventions in this matter. The announcement of a survey of Indian tales 
(p. 176) is an event of major importance, and we can only hope that Thomp- 
son will soon carry the task through to a successful conclusion. A similar 
survey of Arabic and Moslem materials is a great desideratum, and also, it 
must be said, a much more difficult undertaking. The available brief surveys 
are extremely useful, but cannot take the place of an exhaustive and system- 
atic review. Measurement of land by cutting a cowhide into strips, as in 
Dido’s founding of Carthage (pp. 198-199), is not necessarily a deception; 
see the English term hide, a measure of land, and Oskar Loorits, Some Notes 
on the Repertoire of the Estonian Folk-Tale, “Eesti Rahvaluule Arhivi 
Toimetused,” vi (Tartu, 1937), pp. 23-27. Carl Miiller-Fraureuth, Die 
deutschen Liigendichtungen bis auf Mtinchhausen (Halle, 1881) would have 
been a pertinent reference on p. 214. Type 1940 (cited on p. 215) is a strange 
tale of a catastrophe reported in mysterious language. It is more abundantly 
represented in English folklore than appears here and has been the object of 
several studies; see especially Robert Petsch, “Die Scheune brennt, “‘Zeit- 
schrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde, xxv1 (1916), 8-18 and Johannes Bolte, 
ibid., xxvm (1917), 135-141; Kenneth Jackson and E. Wilson, ‘‘The Burn- 
ing of the Barn,” Folk-Lore, xiv (1936), 190-203. The cursory review of 
the fable (p. 218) might have been extended by reference to the plant fable 
and to Wienert’s suggestion that the Romans invented fables in which the 
actors are men (Livy’s story of the father, the sons, and the bundle of 
sticks). References to Joseph Jacobs, The Fables of Aesop; L. Hervieux, 
Les fabulistes latins ; and Henri Regnier’s edition of La Fontaine would have 
guided the reader in this well-tilled field. Something remains to be said on 
the very interesting subject of the iconography of fables. The mention (p. 
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266 ff.) of Solomon and tales of wise judgments suggests Paul Saintyves 
(Emile Nourry), Les Cinguante Jugements de Salomon (Paris, n.d.), with 
rich comparative notes. Although Gerould’s treatment of saints’ legends 
(p. 268) is altogether excellent, it is intended to be a study in literary history 
rather than folklore. I should have preferred to cite Heinrich Giinter, Die 
christliche Legende des Abendlandes (Heidelberg, 1910) and would have 
mentioned the various endeavors to catalogue miracles. The collections of 
Egyptian tales are now supplemented (p. 273) by G. Roeder, Altdgyptische 
Erzihlungen und Mdrchen (Jena, 1927), with excellent notes. The account 
of the creation of the Estonian archives—now, alas, destroyed in large part 
—is not entirely accurate. Jakob Hurt’s collection was made while he was 
pastor at Cronstadt and was brought out of Russia by Kaarle Krohn. It 
remained at Helsinki until the establishment of the Estonian archives was 
assured. When these archives had justified themselves, Hurt’s mdterials 
were turned over to the authorities in charge. Later, the huge collections of 
M. J. Eisen were also given to the archives. The archivists themselves col- 
lected vast quantities of folklore. 

Thompson’s useful selective bibliography of collections of folktales and 
pertinent studies deserves commendation. It stands beside and brings up to 
date a somewhat fuller list by Antti Aarne, who gives useful critical com- 
ment; see “‘Uebersicht der Marchenliteratur,” FF Communications, XIv 
(Helsinki, 1914). Thompson carefully identifies the American Indian col- 
lections, but deals more cursorily with the difficult European items. Amon 
many others, Christensen (p. 464), Tegethoff (p. 466), and Wesselski, 
Versuch (p. 466) are serial publications and should have been fully de- 
scribed. The tyro will not easily locate such journal articles as Walter An- 
derson’s Der Schwank vom alien Hildebrand and Novelline populari san- 
marinesi (there are three, not two parts of this). 

Thompson touches very lightly on the cultural aspects of folktales. 
Eberhard Freiherr von Kiinssberg’s article in the Jahrbuch fiir historische 
Volkskunde, I (1925) is a splendid guide to legal antiquities in folklore and 
incidentally in folktales. E. A. Stiickelberger’s various studies in the “‘dy- 
namic spreading” of saints’ legends represent a novel variety of investiga- 
tion. The endeavors to discover the cultural backgrounds of tales (see 
Adolf Thimme, Das Marchen), von der Leyen’s rearrangement of the Kin- 
der- und Hausmérchen according to his ideas of the relative age of the 
tales, and Peuckert’s bold conjectures regarding cultural connections are 
only a few examples of the great variety of such studies. 

In sum, Thompson has given us a very useful book which will, I hope, 
lead students to the elysian field of the folktale. 

ARCHER TAYLOR 


University of California, Berkeley 


Per TyLpEN, Me-Vt. EIn stupre FRA DET GAMALNORSKE OG MELLOM- 
NORSKE BREVRIKET. (Skrifter utg. av Det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi 
i Oslo Il. Hist-Filos. Klasse. 1944. No. 4) Oslo: 1944. 155 p. 


STUDENTS OF THE HISTORY of Norwegian from 1300 to 1500 are forced to 
engage in a kind of guessing game to interpret the linguistic evidence of- 
fered by the scanty documents available. These consist largely of charters, 
some written at chanceries and monasteries and some by private individ- 
uals. At the beginning of the period they were written in classical Old 
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Norwegian, at the end of it in Danish. Most of them were highly traditional 
in their forms of expression and orthography and did not permit many 
speech forms to crop up. Any given form may thus be interpreted as a 
traditional scribal form (either the classical Old Norwegian or a later new- 
shaped tradition) or as a reflection of the writer’s or the copyist’s own 
speech (though we rarely know more about him than his name, if we know 
that). The basic principles in this field of study were established by Marius 
Hegstad, in his Maalet i dei gamle norske kongebrev (1902). The present 
monograph advances this tradition by pursuing one phenomenon, the 
forms of the pronoun “we,” throughout the surviving Old and Middle 
Norwegian documents. 

The basic problem is created by the fact that while Old Norwegian had 
a dual vit and a plural vér (in the nominative), the modern Norwegian 
dialects have only a variety of plural forms, none of which is too obviously 
derived from the Old Norwegian: me, vi, and oss. The oss which was a 
dative-accusative plural in ON is limited to an interior area where the 
dative-accusative forms are generally adopted for the nominative of the 
plural pronouns. But the rest of the country is divided between me and vi. 
Now it has long been realized that the forms beginning with m were de- 
veloped in enclitic position after the first person plural of the verb: kellum 
vér ‘we call’ developed into kellu mér. In the documents are found (in vari- 
ous bizarre spellings) the forms mer, mit, ver, vit and vi, and the author’s task 
has been to penetrate to the spoken reality behind the written forms during 
this chaotic period in Norwegian linguistic development, when the modern 
dialects were gaining their present form at the same time as they were 
losing to Danish their position as a basis for the national written norm. 

The author begins his delicate task by sorting out those documents in 
which the “we” is a pluralis majestatis, written on behalf of a king or 
bishop. In these ver alone was used down to 1400: after that 1 began to 
displace it, and took over entirely after 1475. In the remaining letters the 
picture is different: ver and vit are predominant to 1300; between 1300 and 
1350 they lose ground to mer and mit, which dominate between 1350 and 
1400; from 1400 to 1475 they are gradually displaced by vi, which from 
then on rules undisputed. The development is illustrated by a series of 
tabulations which lack only a graph to make them perfect. A detailed break- 
down by periods and localities shows that in the period from 1300 to 1350, 
when ver and mer were competing, the ver was a more official form, while 
mer was more prevalent in letters written by laymen and local pastors. This 
is found to be equally true in Eastern and Western Norway, and the author 
concludes that mer (mit) was everywhere a speech form which was winning 
its way into writing against the opposition of the official tradition. This is 
in contradiction to the usual theory, which holds (Seip, Sprdkhistorie p. 
321; NTS X, 250) that in East Norwegian documents the mer was due to 
West Norwegian scribal tradition, since the eastern districts do not today 
have me but vi. 

Tylden’s explanation of this discrepancy is that while me is the modern 
phonetic representative of ON mit (following Hegstad on this point), v7 is 
not a representative of ON vit (or vér), but an urban form stemming from 
the foreign influences (Swedish, Danish, and Low German, all of which had 
vi) to which the upper classes were subject from 1400 on. In his opinion the 
form me (or its predecessors midh and medh, which seem to offer good evi- 
dence for its presence in the speech of Eastern Norway) was formerly spread 
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throughout the country, even in the present vi- and oss- districts aside from 
a few spots along the coast and the regions north of Trondheim, for which 
we lack older documents. From this he draws the far-reaching conclusion 
(p. 137) that “much of what looks like radical forms based on East Nor- 
wegian dialects in the later letters is in reality scribal forms of foreign origin, 
which only accidentally coincide with some East Norwegian dialect or 
other.” Back of this surprising conclusion we glimpse the issues of present- 
day Norwegian linguistic politics; the author favors the use of me and darkly 
hints that the form vi “has rather thin Norwegian blood.” As a sympathizer 
with the New Norse linguistic movement, he is clearly pleased to be able to 
prove that the form v7 is not a truly native form. 

While the author’s documentation is impressive and his reasoning cau- 
tious, it is not altogether convincing. It still seems odd that so common a 
pronoun as “‘we” should in so many otherwise “genuine” dialects have re- 
ceived a foreign form. His frequent reference to the strong influence of 
urban areas on rural dialects in modern times is entirely out of place, for 
conditions were certainly different earlier. It is particularly strange that v7 
should occur in such conservative dialects as those of Nordfjord and Sunn- 
m¢gre, well removed from obvious urban influence. We miss in this mono- 
graph a clear understanding of the present-day vocalic system of these 
dialects; in some of them ON short i has actually not been lowered all the 
way to cardinal e, but remains a high vowel often written é or «. But it is 
impossible from the available dialect monographs to make sure of the exact 
position of the i of vi: isit i or [1]? Nor has the author considered the fact 
that throughout a large share of the vi-dialects (e.g. Flesberg, Todal, 
Strinda, Berum, Hemna) the second person plural has a rhyming form di, 
contrasting with the usual de in the me-dialects. The di can hardly be due to 
Danish J, and is generally assumed to be descended from ON /id. But if this 
is true, vi can obviously be descended from vid also. It should be noted that 
the development of unstressed i may be quite varied, so that e.g. neighbor- 
ing communities may have soli and sole, both from solin. Of course, one 
may argue that di is analogously reshaped after vi, as dg in Valdres appears 
to be after m¢ (labialized from mif#). And one might contend that the »- 
forms of Nordfjord, Nord-Trgndelag, and Nordland were spread by coast- 
wise influence from Bergen and Trondheim. But there still remains the 
question: why the pronoun “we” and not also “I’”’ or “they”? 

Other problems relating to the pronoun “‘we’’are also discussed, e.g. the 
confusion of dual and plural (first written in 1320). In the nominative it 
seems unquestionable that the dual form, because of its frequency in speech, 
supplanted the plural. But in the oblique cases the plural forms won out: 
varr, oss, except in some inland and western dialects where the forms okkar, 
okkr remained. That this should be due to the written support of the foreign 
vi-vor-oss, as suggested by the author (p. 102), is open to serious doubt. 

A long section on the process by which m was lost in the verbs before 
vér and entered the pronoun is difficult reading and does not seem wholly 
satisfactory. It is necessary to account not only for the transition settum ver 
to settum mer, but also for such forms as settu ver and settu mer. He rejects 
Neumann’s theory (followed by Seip in Nspr 184) that different sound laws 
operated in different parts of the country: loss of m before » where v-forms 
now exist (settu ver) and assimilation of » to m where m- forms now exist 
(settum mer > settu mer). He assumes instead a differentiation in such posi- 
tions as settum ver for the purpose of preventing the assimilation settum mer; 
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in this first stage the m would be retained when the pronoun preceded the 
verb, but lost when it followed (ver settum vs. settu ver). This stage finds 
some support in the documents before 1350, and similar changes are found 
in other Germanic languages. He then assumes a.“billowing” back and 
forth, with settwm reentering the form before ver and causing assimilation 
after all. The theory is not clearly stated, and is in any case totally con- 
fused by such a statement as this: the loss of m in settum is “unconscious” 
(p. 112),—as if any phonetic development were anything else! 

Tylden’s study is a brave effort, but illustrates abundantly the difficulty 
of drawing precise conclusions from inadequate sources, and the dangers of 
studying any one linguistic phenomenon in isolation. 

EINAR HAUGEN 


University of Wisconsin 


MANUEL DE L’ANGLAIS DU Moyen AcE bes OrIGINEs Au XIV° Srécte. I 
Vrert-ANGLAIS. TOME PREMIER: GRAMMAIRE ET TEXTES; TOME SE- 
COND: NoTEs ET GLOSSAIRE. By Fernand Mosse. Bibliothéque de Philolo- 
gie Germanique VIII. Paris: Aubier, 1945. Pp. 548. 


THIS MANUAL for the study of early English, of which the present volume 
forms the first part, is intended for students of Old English, both beginners 
and the more advanced, in the French higher schools. The clarity of presen- 
tation, the fullness of the offering of texts, the adequacy of notes both bib- 
liographic and textual suggest that the volume would be of great value also 
to English speaking students. The author disclaims any originality in 
selection of texts; and rightly so, for we find almost without exception the 
very passages now familiar through Sweet, Bright, and their many succes- 
sors. In all we have twenty-five selections covering about a hundred and 
fifty pages, divided in two divisions—prose and poetry—arranged, except 
for the first two selections, chronologically. The first selections are fully 
normalized; the others have modern punctuation and capitalization, vowel 
length indicated, and deviation from the manuscript noted. The preparation 
of the text has been made with great care. 

The grammatical treatise is definitely based on the texts printed, serves 
as an introduction to these, and does not, except in the morphology, pay any 
attention to comparative study of Germanic languages. It is adequate in 
phonology and accidence and better than most of its ‘rivals’ in syntax. 
Notes and Glossary are adequate and usually reliable. 

Some minor questions or corrections might be listed. Page 17, in a list of 
periodicals The Journal of English and Germanic Philology is said to be 
published at Bloomington. Page 31, the discussion of pronunciation rejects 
the idea that Old English has short diphthongs; all cases of ea, eo, ie are con- 
sidered digraphs used to express simple vowels plus an indication of palatal 
or velar quality of the consonant. With this view the present reviewer does 
not agree. Page 33 the pronunciation of /g/ in /engra and gingra is indicated 
as /dz/—a doubtful conclusion. Page 65, §45, 3 @s2 should be zws¢; §45, 5 
frofor is listed as masculine a-stem; usually it is feminine 6-stem. Page 67, 
§47, 3 swiée is listed as masculine ja-stem; it normally is masculine i-stem. 
Page 68, §48, 3 bryée ‘profit’ is listed as neuter ja-stem. The meaning ‘profit’ 
is secondary; the declension is i-stem. Page 68 ge-déode ‘tribu’ is listed as 
neuter ja-stem. The meaning should be ‘language’; bZod, f. means ‘nation, 
tribe.’ Page 114, the past of the weak verb is listed as a paraphrastic with 
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an aorist of dén as though no question were ever raised. Page 115 states that 
the past participle of weak verbs always has the pre-verb ge-; this is not true. 
Page 124, a list of nomina agentis, ignores n-stems like hunta, lida, Page 
227, line 108, prints ealne-weg as a compound; the Glossary page 456 agrees. 
This seems hardly justified. Page 292, the selection Wulf et Odoacre lists 
one bibliographic reference—Cook’s The Christ of Cynewulf. Much more 
helpful would be Wyatt’s and Tupper’s editions of the Riddles. Page 372, 
note on line 101, concludes that Ohthere’s voyage antedated 871. This con- 
clusion is acceptable only if the dating of Harold HArfagr’s conquest of 
Norway is correct. Modern historians have seriously questioned the date. 
Page 395 the Finnaland of Beowulf |. 580 is explained as Lapland; this will 


not do if Heado-Reamas |. 519 is explained as referring to Romerike. 
H. L. 


PRIMITIVISM AND RELATED IDEAS IN STURM UND DRANG LITERATURE. By 
Edith Amelie Runge. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press and Géttin- 
gen, Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1946. (Hesperia Studies i in Germanic 
Philology, Number 21), xii+303 pp., $3.50 


Miss RunGeE’s painstaking study of primitivism in the German Sturm und 
Drang is the latest in a growing list of investigations stemming from Boas 
and Lovejoy’s project of a history of primitivism. Here are examined the 
ideas and attitudes of the Stiirmer und Dringer in the attempt to determine 
to what extent they were committed to one or another of the prevailing 
points of view: cultural, national, or chronological primitivism; cultural 
pessimism and belief in progress; “hard” or “soft” primitivism. The au- 
thors treated are the young Goethe, the dramatists Lenz, Klinger, and Maler 
Miiller, the patriot Méser, and the poets Schubart, J. H. Miller, Hélty, 
Claudius, J. H. Voss, and Friedrich Stolberg. 

The author finds that this group of writers were much in agreement in 
their diagnosis of the cultural crisis of the late eighteenth century. Their 
contribution was essentially the re-definition, on the heels of Rousseau, 
Herder, and of French and German enlightenment, of the concept of Natur. 
In her extended first chapter, Miss Runge shows how these writers ex- 
perienced Natur as an “all-encompassing dynamic, organic wholeness,” how 
they discovered Nature’s “innere Schipfungskraft” and universality. The 
pseudo-Goethean “‘Hymnus an die Natur’ is quoted in full as the statement 
which best characterizes this Naturgefihl,* and the author’s careful enu- 
meration of the facets of meaning which that generation attached to the 
term Natur is a sound and systematic analysis which will aid in the under- 
standing of the pre-Romantic period. 

Subsequent chapters work out with fullness of detail what is implicit in 
the statement of the new feeling for Nature. They show its bearing on the 
attack against contemporary rationalism and on the development of the 
idea of vital force into a conscious anti-rationalism. They show likewise its 
relation to the discovery of folk poetry and das Naive in poetry and art, as 
well as to the campaign against neo-classical literary theory. Miss Runge 


* Unfortunately the use of this essay, significant as it is, would be more telling, if the 
work could be ascribed to one of the writers treated in this study. The author and editors have 
apparently overlooked the evidence recently brought forward to show that Georg Christoph ‘ 
mee a Swiss friend of Lavater’s and an acquaintance of Goethe’s, was author of the 

ymnus. 
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points out how the new definition facilitated the approach to the Greeks, 
the “Bards,” and to Shakespeare as representatives of “‘the true” and “the 
genuine,” and how it led to the glorification of newly-resurrected Teuton 
heroes and to the vilification of the French and of pervasive French in- 
fluence in the national life; how the new doctrine was given a peculiar 
twist into a political program of passivity and reaction, and how it revealed 
new virtues in peasant life, the lives of the untutored and the low in station, 
and created the concept of the Naturmensch. 

Because they implied that the condition of life in ideal or earlier ages 
was richer and healthier than in their own time, the Sturm und Drang 
generation was permeated with a widespread and popular cultural primi- 
tivism. But since there was little tendency to settle on any one earlier age 
as the time of greatest felicity, the Golden Age, chronological primitivism 
is shown to be absent. To a high degree the Stiirmer and Driinger argued 
psychologically. They sought the causes of imperfection inwardly, in the 
distortions and confusions of the minds and souls of men, rather than in the 
structure and devices of social organization. Apparently, the men here 
studied, with the exception of Goethe, lacked the scholarly curiosity and 
the imagination needed to transport them out of the present and the im- 
mediate. The author finds little expression of the mood of the Europamiide, 
little interest in “noble savage” exoticism, or in Utopian speculation, and 
only slight tendencies toward cultural pessimism. 

The Stiirmer und Dringer, for all their vigor and rebelliousness, argued 
largely on grounds and positions borrowed from greater contemporaries, 
Herder above all, but also from Goethe, Rousseau, and the French and 
English philosophers. They were impatient of studying the grounds of their 
convictions and in too much of a ferment to put their feelings into objective 
statement. They left it to Kant, Jacobi, Schiller, and Herder to evolve the 
philosophic base for their revolutionary program. Unfortunately, as the 
author explains in her introduction, this background—and treatment of 
Herder in particular—is excluded from discussion, and therefore we learn 
little about the import of these leading figures in the total effort of the era. 

Schiller, in many ways a unique phenomenon, has likewise been drawn 
on but slightly in the present work. Indeed, the author’s method leaves 
little space for the discussion of the independent or the atypical man in this 
era, and the positions of individual participants in the movement are not 
clearly sketched. The author has chosen her illustrations at random and 
therefore her picture is to a high degree generalized. We get no clue as to the 
development of ideas through the period; the quotations out of which the 
book is built have been left undated and are not presented in chronological 
order. There is, further, no inkling as to what the older generation, the 
Nicolais, Klopstocks, and Wielands were contributing to the issue. As a 
result, the book suffers from the limitation of shedding little light on the 
developing intellectual milieu, without an understanding of which many of 
the facts remain isolated and meaningless. 

As a consequence of the author’s fixing her attention on the development 
of a small cluster of ideas that crop up haphazardly in their writings, the 
extent to which the Stiirmer und Dringer were mere Goethe-Epigonen is 
obscured. They are, after all, largely imitators of styles and attitudes 
pioneered by Goethe and Herder in Von deutscher Art und Kunst, Gdis, 
Werther, and in the Goethean satires. Even an extended quotation cannot 
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be used as evidence unless the context, the circumstances of writing, the 
provocation, and the polemic nature of so many of these ephemeral produc- 
tions are taken into account. In citing Goethe’s Satyros (1773), for example, 
it is stretching a point to make the Hermit (= Goethe) the symbolic repre- 
sentation of a “reaction against traditional primitivism.” To be sure, on 
one level of interpretation the Satyros is a caricature of the “noble savage,” 
but are we to understand that Goethe in 1773 was challenging the validity 
of Rousseau’s ideas? No, an examination of the circumstances of writing 
shows that the work was in large part a personal reckoning with disap- 
pointed feelings over a break with Herder, a lampooning of one side of 
Herder’s nature in terms of literary symbols then in vogue. Goethe delayed 
publication of the work until 1817 precisely because it was a highly per- 
sonal document. It is difficult, on the basis of Satyros, to demonstrate any- 
thing about Goethe’s attitude toward primitivistic ideas in the 1770's. 
Satyros is directed against the excesses and ludicrous posturing of certain 
sentimental primitivists (Goethe himself as author of Werther and Gétz per- 
haps to some extent included) but not against their ideas as such. 

The author develops her theme by liberal quotation from the texts. This 
method, when combined with copious restatement of the substance of the 
passages quoted, results in a certain repetitiousness which the subject does 
not warrant. In several cases one finds the meaning obscured by the intru- 
sion of Germanisms and awkwardness of phrase.' The editors would have 
done the author a service by eli_.inating these and by simplifying the oc- 
casional over-involved sentences.? The book is well made and attractively 
bound, the type clear and readable if unusually fine; the reviewer has no- 
ticed few typographical errors of consequence.* 

The present study is the work of a young scholar, apparently her doc- 
toral dissertation. Except in unusual circumstances the dissertation in the 
field of literary history will not by the nature of the case be a matured 
product, and the young Ph. D. is well advised to submit his work to patient 
and extended revision. Additional work on the larger significance and 
ramifications of the materials here brought forth will yield a richer book, 
which will supplement the standard and indispensable work of Korff in this 


field. 
ARTHUR R. SCHULTZ 


Wesleyan University 


1 P. 6: “abstracted rules about what Nature issupposed tobe . . . ”; p. 12: “a far more whole 
and penetrating insight”; p. 12: “The most concrete and graspable evidence” (also, p. 61); 
p. 24: “the actual fulsome aliveness and creativeness of Nature’’; p. 26: “this era always ac- 
cented content over form,” “those who cut trees into various misshapes’’; p. 31: “complication 
become simplicity is the same as complication become Nature”’; p. 34: “the uninhibited right 
to do what one may please”; p. 47: “formal learned education”; pp. 72 and 270; “weakening 
effects of learnedness”’; p. 113: “art from the Sturm und Drang Nature-point-of-view”; p. 263: 
“often carefully abstained from such Nature as is filthy .. . .” 

2 Pp. 3-4: “hence its loss is what they considered in the highest degree ‘unnatural,’ for 
just Nature exemplifies this ultimate interrelationship . . . ’’; p. 292: “there must be, instead, a 
going deeper on, or into, one’s own particular form of life and an arriving thereby, at the same 
degree of what he calls ‘rhythm’ of existence . . . ”; p. 292: “their ideal, as his implied one, is 
for man to be thusly ‘natural’ i.e., an organic whole at one with himself, on any plane of 
existence.’ 

* The following may be mentioned: “May, 1928” for ““May, 1828,” p. 4; “unindidualized” 
for “unindividualized,” p. 11; “before He has contempleted Himself” for (?), p. 18; “Biiger”’ 
for “Birger,” p. 138; “Shiller’s” for “‘Schiller’s,” p. 222; “‘mylord of mylady”’ for “‘mylord or 
mylady,” p. 236; “Korff, Der Geist der Goethezeit” for “‘Korff, Geist der Goetheseit,” p. 298. 
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Dre AstHetrK DER DeuTSCHEN FrUHROMANTIK. Von Paul Reiff. Heraus- 
gegeben von Theodor Geissendoerfer. Urbana: The University of 
Illinois Press, 1946. Pp. 305. $3.00. 


Pavut Retrr, who died in 1924, completed his presentation of the esthetics 
of early German romanticism about 1912, and entrusted the manuscript to 
Professor W. A. Oldfather at Urbana with the request that it be published. 
For his faithful editing of the manuscript, after these many years, Professor 
Geissendoerfer is to be commended. He abridged only the first section, 
entitled Grundlagen der romantischen Asthetik; he added numerous foot- 
notes listing later studies which supplement Reiff’s treatise on various 
points. 

Reiff made no attempt to define the term esthetics as he used it. His 
aim was to describe the origins and the essence of early German romanticism 
through an investigation of its esthetics. In a brief foreword he stated that 
this involved subject must of necessity deal with almost all aspects of the 
movement. He endeavored to make his presentation more readable by 
avoiding highly specialized technical terms, and by limiting exact documen- 
tation in footnotes largely to the writings of the romanticists themselves 
rather than to commentaries on them as well. 

The author confined himself primarily to the Schlegel brothers, Tieck, 
Novalis, and Wackenroder; he regarded Schelling as being on the periphery 
because the latter’s special interest was not in poetry. Schleiermacher was 
excluded, since his primary concern was with theology and the philosophy 
of religion; Fichte was omitted from general consideration because he was 
essentially a philosopher. 

The detailed table of contents with numerous headings and sub-head- 
ings, the careful documentation, the index of over five hundred names and 
items, and a chronological table of writings make this volume very useful 
as a work of reference. For here are materials which could be compiled only 
through arduous, time-consuming effort. 

Some of the more important headings are Romantisches Milieu, Quellen 
der romantischen Asthetik, Kunst und Kiinste, Poesie, Ubrige Kiinste, 
Héchste Ideale, Heimat der Ideale, Negation der ‘Tdeale. A brief conclusion 
gives an evaluation of early German romanticism. This wealth of material 
does not lend itself to adequate characterization in a brief review. 

Reiff emphasized both the elements of strength and of weakness in the 
conceptions of the romanticists. He weighed evidence with considerable 
critical acumen, and was mindful of changing attitudes. He encountered 
great difficulties because, apart from Schelling, the older romanticists made 
no systematic presentation of their views on esthetics; their ideas were in 
flux, their language was often vague, much of their terminology lacked 
definiteness, and they represented marked differences of opinion. 

Reiff’s attitude toward Friedrich Schlegel is decidedly disparaging; 
many of his comments are almost a polemic against Friedrich whom he 
alleges to be devoid of originality. In defense of the younger Schlegel one is 
frequently inclined to ask how many ideas of the rest of the romanticists 
were not derived from various sources. But in the case of Friedrich, borrow- 
ing from others seems to be regarded as a vice. For a corrective one need 
merely read Oskar Walzel’s defense of him in Deutsche Romantik, Leipzig, 
Teubner, 1912, p. 23. 

Perhaps it may seem a bit unjust to evaluate a study, which was com- 
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pleted in 1912, by comparing it with later investigations that have rounded 
out our understanding of the romantic movement. Nevertheless, this should 
be done, in view of the recent date of publication of Reiff’s volume. 

A marked weakness of Reiff’s work is his neglect of the bearing of Ger- 
man classicism on romanticism. In this particular, his treatment must be 
supplemented by Korff’s Geist der Goethezeit, Petersen’s Wesensbestimmung 
der Romantik, and Silz’s Early German Romanticism. Thus Korff views the 
Storm and Stress, classicism, and romanticism as three phases of one con- 
tinuous development. Petersen states that the three currents derive from 
the same sources, and that romanticism and classicism are not to be re- 
garded as separable. And Silz asserts that the early romanticists did not 
consider themselves as the opponents but rather as the perfecters of classi- 
cism, intent on conserving its achievement, and yet going beyond it. More- 
over, Reiff failed to develop thoroughly the influence of the Storm and 
Stress movement. For his emphasis was upon its violent, revolutionary 
aspects; he overlooked its more passive, yielding, sentimental side and its 
sensitivity as these are manifest in Goethe’s Werther. 

The above criticisms are not intended to detract from the value of this 
study which still has real merit. In large part they serve merely to indicate 
that Reiff’s work goes back to an earlier period in research on German 
romanticism. 

Strangely enough, Reiff ignored the concept of “Bildung” which is so 
strongly stressed in the Athendum. And his treatment of the role of music 
is quite inadequate. 

On the other hand, though brief, the explanation of the attraction of 
Catholicism and the lack of charm of Protestantism for the romanticists is 
excellent. His emphasis upon “‘Fiille,” an important consideration, deserves 
praise. A significant contribution made by the author is his detailed study 
of the influence of Plotinus on romanticism. 

At times Reiff is inclined to overlook the fact that there is much in ro- 
manticism which can not be reduced to incisive definition or to clear-cut 
characterization, much that must be sensed and felt intuitively, much that 
escapes sharp connotation. Certainly Friedrich Schlegel’s famous definition 
of romantic poetry should not be branded as preposterous bombast (p. 
125). 
Reiff’s book is a mine of carefully gathered information. It represents 
prodigious labor in reading, sifting, weighing, and classifying a wide range 
of writings. He was well read in philosophy, literature, and esthetics. The 
style is clear, and at times has poetic charm (pp. 119, 263). 

Professor Geissendoerfer and the University of Illinois Press deserve 
praise for making this investigation available. 
Joun C. BLANKENAGEL 


Wesleyan University 


Dre ENGuiscHe Farce 1m 19. Jahrhundert. By Werner Klemm. Bern: 
Verlag A. Francke, 1946. (Schweizer Anglistische Arbeiten. Swiss 
Studies in English. Vol. XVIII.) Pp. 191. 


AFTER A BRIEF summary of the development of the farce in England since 
its emergence in the medieval drama, Werner Klemm selects and studies 
the works of fifty writers from Thomas Morton to Somerset Maugham. He 
discusses the various themes and typical characters of the nineteenth cen- 
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tury farce (the passive lover, the rogue, the Irishman, etc.). He investigates 
such techniques as monologues and slapstick and shows the frequent use of 
puns, invectives, and slang. Finally, he gives a detailed (and graphic) 
analysis of the structure of a one-act farce, Box and Cox (1847), and a 
longer one, A Roland for an Oliver (1819). The basic character of the farce 
is always the same. It is written exclusively for the stage and is entirely 
dependent upon the wishes of the audience. Its purpose is to arouse laughter 
among the spectators with the simplest means possible. The actor is more 
important than the playwright, and outstanding actors and actresses have 
been responsible for its continued popularity. Thus it is not surprising that 
most of its authors are forgotten today. Usually city-bred or having lived 
in London (at least for some time), they have chosen the city for back- 
ground and helped to form the predominantly bourgeois character of the 
genre. Coming from the lower and upper middle class and representing a 
variety of professions such as law and journalism (quite a few authors have 
in some way or other been connected with Punch), they have written plays 
simply to make or to supplement their living. 

During the first seven decades of the nineteenth century, the farce re- 
flected the highly conservative mentality of the English audiences (as 
Klemm shows convincingly by comparing some adaptations with their 
foreign models). In the seventies, a strong French influence becomes no- 
ticeable (for instance, divorce is now used as a topic of discussion) and some- 
what loosens the principles which had guided the earlier playwrights. 
Toward the end of the century, the increasing interest of the intellectual 
and educated portion of the middle class in the theatre brings about a more 
critical attitude on the part of the public which, in turn, helps to develop 
a higher form of farce called by Klemm “Charakterfarce’” and ‘“Thesen- 
farce.” In the closing chapter an attempt is made to show that Bernard 
Shaw takes over the technique of the farce but, as far as the contents is 
concerned, breaks with the tradition. It is difficult to see, particularly in 
view of Klemm’s definitions at the beginning of his study, how a play which 
presents a thesis or excels in careful characterization, can be referred to as a 
farce. As a matter of fact, Klemm himself seems to be aware of this difficulty. 
In this as well as in other chapters, he would have been on safer grounds if 
he had occasionally substituted the term farcical elements for farce. An 
index would have increased the usefulness of the book. Nevertheless, Klemm 
has provided us with an interesting discussion of a “low” dramatic form 
which has never hindered but rather aided the development of a “higher” 
form of drama, the English comedy. 

Horst FRENz 

Indiana University 


IssEN: THE INTELLECTUAL BACKGROUND. By Brian W. Downs. Cambridge, 
University Press, 1946. Pp. xi and 188. $3.25. 


Mr. Downs has given an excellent account of the outer factors that con- 
ditioned the flowering of Ibsen’s genius. With a very intimate knowledge of 
the organic integration of Ibsen’s work as a frame of reference, he set out to 
describe the soil and the intellectual climate, the vicissitudes of wind and 
weather, the general ecology and the combating organic forces that nur- 
tured, challenged and modified the development of that singular creative 
entity, Henrik Ibsen. 

The early chapters of The Intellectual Background contain a wealth of 
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carefully sifted information concerning the political, social and economic 
set-up of that 19th Century Norway into which Ibsen was born. The author 
is at pains to make this information meaningful to readers familiar with 
England’s institutional life. His erudition is impressive. Footnotes—pri- 
marily from Scandinavian sources—are cited in support of every item of 
significance. Even more admirable is his faculty of organizing his facts. Mr. 
Downs exhibits the characteristics of a scientific mind: his approach is ob- 
jective and detached; he has a keen grasp of the facts under observation, 
and this is coupled with a mastery of that larger perspective which recog- 
nizes individual features as variants of a generic pattern. He thus avoids the 
pitfalls that tend to make studies of influence dull and unenlightening. 

A number of chapters are taken up with Ibsen’s literary education—the 
contribution of Denmark, Norway, France (Scribe), Shakespeare and the 
Germans. Here, as elsewhere, it is a delight to meet with formulations that 
are as precise as they are circumspect. 

Of individuals who had a major share in modifying or confirming Ibsen’s 
outlook on life, Kierkegaard, Bjérnson, and Brandes come in for fullest 
treatment. In the discussion of Kierkegaard, a subject commanding partic- 
ular attention in America at the moment, we may disagree with Mr. 
Downs when he inclines to read the final scene of Brand in terms of “hostile 
criticism, if not of Kierkegaard, then at least of some of his most cherished 
tenets .. . . Anda similar condemnation of the doctrine of the supremacy of 
the will seems implied” (page 86). Here I think Mr. Downs forgets for a 
moment to take into account the inveterate strain of nihilism in Ibsen’s 
disposition. If life withers under the impact of Brand’s categorical demands, 
so much the worse for life! The otherwise very lucid discussion of Kierke- 
gaard is marred by an unfortunate transposition of the terms “ethical” and 
“aesthetic” near the bottom of page 87, and the substitution of “‘aesthetic” 
for “ethical” in the first paragraph of the next page. Since both these terms 
as used by Kierkegaard in relation to tragic guilt had been clearly defined on 
page 86 (the whole discussion hinges upon them, in fact), I cannot believe 
that a lapse on Mr. Downs’ part should have caused this confusion. Perhaps 
some well-meaning proofreader who tampered with the text is already ex- 
patiating for his crime. 

I should like to add a footnote to the discussion of Brand and Peer 
Gynt. The antithesis of the two philosophies of life presented in these dra- 
matic poems is most succinctly formulated in the two maxims: “ver dig 
selv” and “ver dig selv—nok.” The former is d’ectly derived from Kierke- 
gaard (page 89). But what about the latter? Did Ibsen independently coin 
it by giving to Brand’s motto a scurrilous twist, or was it an extant gem for 
him to rediscover and polish? Years ago, with Peer Gynt in mind, I spotted 
the conceptual equivalent of “ver dig selv nok” in St. Augustine’s De 
Civitate Dei, Book XIV, Chapter 13 (near the end). Here the fall of man is 
discussed and we read that man’s sin consisted in “sibi ipse placere”’ or 
“sibi sufficere,”’ i.e., falling away from God, the source of his being. I don’t 
suppose that Ibsen read St. Augustine’s treatise, but “‘sibi sufficere,”’ ex- 
actly rendered by “‘vere sig selv nok”’ might well have filtered down to the 
theological language of Ibsen’s day in sermon or catechism. Be that as it 
may, of one thing we can be reasonably certain: the maximal formulation 
“ver dig selv” and “ver dig selyv—nok”’ is Ibsen’s own. 

HERMANN J. WEIGAND 

Yale University 
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